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SUMMARY 
Introduction 

The  Marketing  Facilities  Branch  has  been  assigned  the  function  of 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pertaining  to  the 
physical  handling  of  farm  and  food  products  as  they  move  through  the 
marketing  channel.    This  includes  the  development  of  plans  and  promotion 
of  construction  of  proper  market  faci3j.ties  for  the  assembly  and  distri- 
bution of  all  products;  finding  out  hovf  handling  costs  can  be  reduced 
by  use  of  proper  kinds  of  equipment;  the  conduct  of  all  transportation 
programs  designed  to  obtain  adequate  transportation  facilities  and 
equitable  freight  rates;  and  thf  development  and  operation  of  storage 
programs,  including  the  development  of  better  storage  facilities  and 
methods,  and  the  supervision  of  warehouses  licensed  under  the  United 
States  ?'arehouse  Act  as  well  as  some  used  by  the  Department  for  the 
storage  of  commodities  owned  by  it.    The  objective  of  all  the  work 
done  by  the  Branch  is  to  improve  the  physical  handling  of  farm  products 
throughout  the  marketing  channel  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  distri- 
bution, expand  outlets  for  products  of  the  farm,  and  bring  about  a  more 
rapid  and  more  orderly  flow  of  products  through  the  marketing  system. 

The  activities  of  the  Branch  are  carried  on  by  four  Divisions:  the 
Market  Organization  and  Facilities  Division,  the  ^"arehouse  Supervision 
Division,  the  Transportation  Facilities  Division,  and  the  Transportation 
Rates  and  Services  Division.    The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  record 
some  of  the  more  important  activities  of. each  of  these  Divisions  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1947,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the 
additional  action  that  should  be  taken  to  bring  about  a  more  efficient 
marketing  system.    This  summary  presents  some  of  the  high  lights  of 
the  work,  while  the  pages  which  fo3JLow  set  forth  in  more  detail  the 
work  of  the  Divisions, 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  work  of  this  Branch  consists  solely  of  those 
activities  which  cut  across  commodity  lines  and  can  therefore  be  handled 
best  on  a  cross-commodity  basis.    To  illustrate,  the  large  city  whole- 
sale markets  that  are  planned  and  promoted  by  this  Branch  are  places 
that  handle  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry,  e^gs,  butter,  cheese,  and  many 
other  commodities;  therefore  the  planning  of  these  facilities  must  en- 
compass all  the  commodities  handled  within  them.    Similarly,  an  im- 
proved refrigerator  car  or  truck  must  be  designed  to  handle  all 
perishable  commodities  transported  in  such  equipment.    Freight  rate 
actions  usually  involve  many  commodities,  and  must  be  dealt  with  on  a 
cross -commodity  basis.    In  the  storage  field  the  problems  of  .warehouse 
construction  and  operation,  physical  handling  within  the  warehouse, 
adequate  low-cost  financing  on  stored  stocks,  warehouse  location,  and 
adequacy  of  space  are  essentially  the  same  for  one  type  of  commodity 
as  for  another.    Indeed,  many  different  commodities  are  actually  stored 
in  the  same  warehouses.    The  development  of  facilities  for  handling 
frozen  foods  encompasses  the  handling  of  all  kinds  of  frozen  foods — 
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fruits,  vegetables,  cooked  foods,  .^eats,  fish,  etc. — and  plans  for 
improved  handling  must  consider  all  these  commodities.    Tffhile  this 
Branch' is  essentially  a  cross -co^odity  branch,  it  carries  on  much  of 
its  work  in  cooperation  with  commbdity  grbXips. 

Since  the  Branch  is.  concerned  with  the  improvement  of  physical  handling 
all  the  way  from  the  farmer  to  ihe  consumer,  its  activities  require 
extensive  cooperation  with  other  agencies  working  in  the  marketing 
field.    During  the  past  year  many  studies  have  been  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  State  Agricultural  Colleges,  State  Departments  of. 
Agriculture,  Bureaus  of  Markets,  and  other  State  agencies.    Many  of 
the  actions  on  freight  rates  have  been  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
State  Public  Service  Commissions.    Thei*e  has  been  extensive  coopera- 
tion with  city  officials.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  transportation  agen- 
cies, warehousemen,  and  trade  and  farm  organizations.    Indeed,  without 
the  suppoi:*t  and  cooperation  of  these  agencies  in  carrying  on  the  work, 
it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  have  covered  as  much  territory  with 
the  limited  resources  available  to  this  Branch.    Therefore,  much  of 
the  credit  for  accomplishments  on  the  activities  in  K^ich  we  have  been 
engaged  should  go  to  the  many  groups  and  agencies  that  have  worked  so 
closely  with  us  in  trying  to  find  the  answers  to  some  of  the  problems 
involved  in  improving  the  physical  handling  of  farm  products. 

I.  .-PLANNING  m'  OR  IMPROVED  MARKET  FACILITIES 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  greater  surge  of  interest  in 
improving  market  facilities  than  in  any  previous  year  probably  for 
three  reasons;:    (l)  A  great  deal  of  attention  was 'given  to  this  work 
in  Title 'II  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act.    (2)  The  work  done  on 
the  subject  in  previous  years  is  beginning  to  have  a  cumulative  effect 
in  the  development  of  interest  throughout  the  country  in  getting  solu- 
tions to  the  problem.    (3)  Many  localities  are  desirous  of  including 
improved  market  facilities  in  their  postwar  building  plans. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  studies  of  market  facilities  were  being  con- 
ducted in  24  localities,  located,  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
In  some  cities  non-profit  corporations  have  already  been  established 
by  the  States  to  build  the  facilities  recommended;  financing  has  been 
arranged;  and  land  has  been  bought.    In  others,  construction  is  actu- 
ally under  way,  while  in  still  others  the  studies  have  merely  begun. 
In  planning  these  market  facilities  for  farm  and  food  products  both  in 
the  large  metropolitan  areas  and  in  the  producing  regions,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  careful  studies  of  the  operations  of  the  existing .markets 
to  find  out  specifically  what  their  inefficiencies  and  inadequacies 
are,  what  areas. they  serve*  and  How  they  operate,  before  proceeding  to 
plan  the  improved  facilities. ,  The.  facilities  recommended' must,  of 
cbia*se,  reduce  to  a  minimum  all  . handling  costs  in  the. market.,  and  thus 
bring  about  a  .  real  improvement  lA  tHife  efficiency  of  handling;  o.therwise, 
there  would  be  no  justification -fbr'  the  change.    Therefore,  the  Branch, 
in  going  into  a  locality,  makes  a  complete  study,  in  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  groups,  of  the  existing  market  and  what  the  costs  of 
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operating : in  it  are;  determines  what  kind-  of  facility  is  needed,  what 
it.  wiU.  cost^  where  it  should  be  located/  how  much  land  would  be  re- 
quired, what  savings  would  result  from  operating  in  the  proposed  facil- 
ity, how  it  could  be  financed,  and  how  it  should  be  operated  to  bring 
the  best  results. 

In  order  to  handle  the  various  aspects  of  studies  of  this  kind,  the 
Branch  has  on  its  staff  marketing  specialists  for  each  of  the  major 
commodity  groups,  an  architectural  engineer,  an  equipment  specialist, 
and  others  with  special  skills  required.    Therefore  market  plans  are 
drawn  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  particular* locality.    VJhen  all  the  neces- 
sary information  has  been  obtained  and  analyzed,  and  the  tentative  plan 
to  be  proposed  completed,  representatives  of  the  Branch,  before  pub- 
lishing a  report,  meet  with  all  the  local  groups  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  the  market  facility  involved — ^farmers,  distributors, 
retailers,  transportation  agencies,  warehousemen,  city  officials. 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  others — in  order  to  present  the  findings  of 
the  study  and  the  tentative  recommendations .    At  this  meeting  a  model 
is  set  up  which  shows  exactly  how  the  proposed  new  facility  would  look 
and  how  it  would  operate.    After  a  complete  exchange  of  views  at  such 
a  meeting,  it  is  then  possible  to  make  the  necessary  refinements  in  the 
proposed  recommendation  and  proceed  with  the  publication  of  the  final 
report. 

The  mere  publication  df  a  report  recommending  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain market  facilities  is  not  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  work.  The 
issuance  of  the  report  is  simply  one  step  in  the  effort  to  get  the  new 
facility  constructed  and  into  use.    Therefore,  after  the  report  is 
issued,  the  Branch  continues  to  work  with  the  local  people  in  drawing 
up  any  necessary  legislation;  arranging  for  financing;  getting  a  proper 
operating  board  created  to  manage  the  facility;  explaining  the  plans  to 
the  local  architect  who  is  employed  to  supervise  the  construction; 
working  with  the  railroads  in  arranging  for  proper  track  locations  and 
switching  service,  and  with  power  companies  and  other  utilities  for  the 
proper  location  of  their  lines;  and  carrying  oh  any  other  type  of 
activity  necessary  to  get  the  recommended  facility  built,  . 

The  benefits  of  establishing  these  improved  facilities  consist  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  distribution  by  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
cartage  and  other  excess  handling^  diminishing  financial  and  physical 
losses  from  spoilage  and  deterioration;  bringing  about  considerable 
savings  of  time  of  farmers^  dealers,  truckers,  and  buyers;  facilitating 
trading  and  proper  price-making  by  bringing  together  in  one  area  a  com- 
plete line  of  commodities,  properly  graded,  packed,  and  displayed  for 
sale ;  and  thus  giving  the  -farmer  a  better  outlet  for  his  products  and 
the  consumer  higher  quality  commodities  at  lower  prices.    In  areas  where 
no  market  facilities  exist,  the  needed  facilities  will  make  it  possible 
for  farmers  to  grow  and  market  pfroducts  for  which  their  soil  and  climate 
is  suited. . 
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In  the  pages  which  follow  are; brief  statements  of  the  status  of  work  in 
planning  these  market  facilities  for  handling  fruits,  vegetables,  poul- 
try, eggs,  meat,  butter,  fish,  frozen  foods,  etc.  in  the  various  locali- 
ties where  work  was  carried  on  during  the  past  year,  including  Hartford; 
New  Haven;  Baltimore;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Cleveland;  St.  Louis;  Houston; 
Dallas;  San  Antonio;  Baton  Rouge;  Jackson,  ^lississippi;  Atlanta;  Tampa; 
Miami;  Columbia,  South  Carolina;  and  Richmond. 

During  the  past  year  it  was  possible  to  expand  this  work  of  planning 
market  facilities  to  include. studies  of  methods  of  handling  within  the 
facility.  ,  In  most  markets  handling  between  railroad  cars  and  trucks 
and  stores  and  the  movement  from  one  place  to  another  within  a  building 
are  carried  on  largely  by  hand.    The  increased  labor  costs  and  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  labor  have  focused  attention 
on  the  need  for  modernizing  these  methods  of  handling  within  market 
facilities  and  warehouses  by  the  development  and  installation  of  certain 
kinds  of  equipment.    Therefore,  inc cooperation  with  trade  groups,  the 
.Branch  has  begun  a  study  of  the  comparative  costs  of  handling  under 
varying  situations  involving  the  use  of  no  equipment,  two-wheel  trucks, 
four-wheel  trucks,  skids,  conveyors,  pallets,  and  the  like.  Obviously 
each  kind  of  equipment  is  worthwhile  in  cutting  handling  costs  only 
under  certain  conditions;  therefore  the  objective  of  this  study  is  to 
determine  what  kind  of  equipment  is  best  for  each  situation  and  how 
much  handling  costs  can  be  reduced  through  its  use.    Because  of  increased 
competition  and  the  desire  to  get  marketing  charges  down,  there  is  wide- 
spread interest  in  these  equipment  studies.    Of  course,  the  use  of 
proper  equipment  within  a  facility  is  a  very  necessary  addition  to  the 
undertaking  of  planning  a  proper  facility.    Sample  studies  thus  far 
completed  show  that  in  a  given  situation,  with  the  right  kind  of  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  as  much  work  can  be  done  in  2  man  hours  as  can  be 
done  in  8  man  hours  with  less  modern  facilities  and  equipment. 

Another  new  activity  undertaken  by  the  Branch  in  this  field  during  the 
past  year  is  an  effort  to  find  improved  methods  of  handling  frozen 
foods.    The  frozen  food  industry  is  a  comparatively  new  industry  and 
offers  considerable  promise  not  only  for  reducing  the  cost  of  moving 
commodities  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer,  but  also  in  expanding  out- 
lets for  farm  products  by  giving  a  more  even  geographic  and  year-round 
distribution.    In  order  to  get  the  maximum  results  from  this  new  method 
of  distribution,  it  is,  of  course,  important  that  the  frozen  food  indus- 
try have  the  most  efficient  methods  of  handling  possible.    It  is  not 
enough  to  freeze  and  pack  only  the  proper  quality  commodity  at  the 
right  cost.    This  quality  must  be  maintained  throughout  the  distribution 
channel  by  proper  handling,  and  the . costs  of  such  handling  must  be  kept 
low  enpugh  to  make  possible  mass  distribution. 

To  illustrate,  a  refrigerator  car  that  can  transport  frozen  foods  at 
zero  temperature  is  needed.    Therefore  during  the  year  the.  Branch  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  an  experiment  of  a  new  method  of  refrigerating 
railroad  cars  which  provided  zero  temperatures  within  the  car  for  a 
lO-day  period,  during  which  the  outside  teiaperature  was  maintained  at 
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90  degrees.    Before  this  method  of  refrigeration  can  be  put  into  coimnon 
use,  additional  ^work  is  necessary,  but  a  start  has  been  made.  Similarly, 
studies  are  being  made  of  the  warehouse  handling  of  frozen  foods,  and  we 
contemplate  making  studies  when  resources  permit  of  the  best  methods  of 
handling  these  frozen  products  in  the  wholesale  markets  and  the  retail 
stores , 

II.    WAREHOUSING  FACILITIES 

Since  most  agricultural  products  are  seasonally  produced,  but  are  con- 
sumed throughout  the  year,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  sufficient  supply 
of  properly  located,  properly  built  warehouses  for  holding  the  commodi- 
ties for  varying  periods*  of  time,    ^'^ithout  such  warehouses  there  would 
^              be  gluts  on  the  market  at  harvest  time  and  shortages  of  the  products 
at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  thus  reducing  not  ottly  farm  income  but 
the  general  standard  of  living  of  the  people.    Fdr  this  reason  the  Branch 
if              is  concerned  with  the  planning  of  modern  warehouse  facilities  in  areas 
vrfiere  they  are  needed  amii  vciilhthe  provision  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
warehouse  space  to  meet  the  needs.   ' 

This  work  in  the  storage  field  covers  refrigerated  warehouses,  cotton 
warehouses,  grain  warehouses,  and  houses  storing  tobacco,  wool,  and  other 
agricultural  and  food  conanpdities.    The  problems  involved  in  the  facili- 
ties for  storing  these  commodities  are  very  similar  in  that  the  proper 
kind  of  facility  is  needed  to  give  the  necessary  protection,  handling 
charges  must  be  reasonable,  the  location  most  economical  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  flow  through  the  distribution  channel  must  be  selected,  the 
right  kinds  of  equipment  must  be  used  within  the  warehouses  to  minimize 
the  cost  of  handling  in  and  out,  and  the  right  kind  of  supervision  and 
use  of  warehouse  receipts  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  5torers 
of  products  to  obtain  low-cost  financing  throughout  the  storage  period. 
TJithin  the  limits  of  its  resources  the  Branch  is  doing  what  it  can  to 
find  the  correct  answers  to  problems  of  this  nature.  . 

In  addition  to  its  attempts  to  get  better  storage  facilities,  better 
methods  of  operating  existing  facilities j,  and  better  storage  practices, 
the  Branch  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  during  the  past  year  in  an 
attempt  to  make  sure  that  the  proper  steps  are  taken  to  avoid  shortages 
of  warehouse  space.    To  illustrate,  studies  have  been  made  to  determine 
in  advance  of  the  season  what  thp  storage  requirements  are  for  the  vari- 
^  ous  products,  what  the  warehouse'  capacity  in  each  area  is,  and  where 

sufficient  space  is  likely  to  be  available.    On  the  basis  of  these 
k  studies  the  problem  areas  are  located^  and  programs  sire  developed  and 

carried  out  for  solving  the  problem. ,  During  the  past  year  work  in  this 
field  has  been  restricted  to  refrigerated. warehouse  space  in  certain 
areas  for  certain  commodities  and  to  ^ain  storage,  because  there  has 
been  sufficient  space  for  handling  all  other  types  of  farm  products. 

In  the  cold  storage  field  the .Branch  makes  regular  surveys  of  the  capac- 
ity of  all  cold  storage  warehouses  in  the  country  by  types  of  space,  by 
types  of  warehouses,  and  by  areas.    It  also  obtains  from  all  these 
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refrigerated  warehouses  monthly  reports  on  the  quantities  of  each 
commodity  stored  in  them  and  the  amount  of  space  occupied,  and  on  the 
basis  of  these  reports  issues  a  regular  monthly  report  on  cold  storage 
holdings  and  space  occupancy.    These  reports  on  cold  storage  capacity, 
holdings,  and  occupancy  provide  the  basic  data  needed  not  only  for  con- 
ducting warehousing  programs  in  this  field,  but  also  for  planning  com- 
modity programs  where  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  storage  stocks  of 
each  commodity  in  each  area.    The  reports  are  widely  used  by  farm  and 
trade  groups  and  bankers  who  are  concerned  with  the  actual  distribution 
of  perishable  foods. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  reports  on  capacity,  space  occupancy  and 
holdings,  a  nu/nber  of  special  reports  are  issued  f rom  tiine  to  time. 
Included  in  this  group  during  the  past  year,  reports  were  released  or 
are  in  process  of  preparation  on  apple  storage,  egg  storage,  meat  stor- 
age, the  quantity  of  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  in  storage  by  size 
of  package,  an  annual  summary  of  cold  storage  stocks,  a  directory  of 
all  refrigerated  warehouses  in  the  country,  and  a  compilation  of  State 
iaws  affecting  cold  storage  warehouses. 

The  work  carried  on  during  the  past  year  on  each  of  these  subjects  is 
explained  briefly  in  the  following  pages  of  this  report, 

III.    mREKCUSIi:  SUPERVISION 

The  Branch  conducts  two  types  of  warehouse  supervision  services: 
(1)  the  administration  of  the  Warehouse  Act  and  (2)  the  approval  and 
supervision  of  warehouses  used  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  storing  certain  products  which  it  owns. 

About  1,300  warehouses  are  licensed  under  the  United  States  Warehouse 
Act.    Through  these  warehouses  during  the  past  fiscal  year  more  than 
4  billion  dollars'  worth  of  farm  products  moved,  with  no  storer  of  any 
product  suffering  financial  loss  because  of  any  mishandling  or  im- 
proper storage  practice  engaged  in  by  the  warehouseman.    The  cost  of 
maintaining  this  system  of  warehouse  supervision,  capable  of  providing 
this  insurance  against  loss,  was  about  $1.00  for  every  $7,400  worth 
of  products  stored. 

The  purpose  of  the  Warehouse  Act*  is  to  protect  agricultural  commodi- 
ties from  physical  loss  while  they  are  being  stored  and  to  protect 
the  storer s  of  the  commodities  or  the  holders  of  warehouse  receipts 
from  financial  loss.    The  law  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  license 
warehousemen  who  can  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Act  and  the  regu- 
lations that  have  been  promulgated  thereunder.    To  make  sure  that 
the  reqiiirements  can  be  met,  warehouses  are  inspected  before  they  -are 
licensed  to  determine  whether  the  warehouseman  has  the  proper  facility 
for  storing  the  product  in  question,  'whether  this  facility'-  Is  properly 
equipped  to  care  for  the  product,  and  whether  the  financial  responsi- 
bility and  reputation  of  the  warehouseman  are  satisfactory;  also, 
to^  ascertain  that  the  warehouse  has  proper  scales  and  inspection 


equipment,,  that  its  employees  are  competent  to  perform  their  respective 
duties,  and  that  the  property  is  legally  under  the  control  of  the 
warehouseman, 

•After  the  warehouse  has  been  approved  and  licensed,  subsequent  inspec- 
tions are  made,  usually  about  four  times  a  year,  to  determine  that 
products  of  the  right  quality,  grade,  and  condition  are  back  of  each 
outstanding  warehouse  receipt.    Thus,  the  supervision  service  goes 
beyond  an  examination  of  facilities  and  covers, : in  addition,  verification 
bife  inventories,  inspection  of  stocks,  and  a  general  appraisal  of  the 
warehouseman  and  his  operations,  financial  structure^,  and  dealings  with 
the  public^. 

At  present  the  follovring  products  can  be  stored  under  the  Warehouse 
Act:    cotton,  grain,  wool,  tobacco,  sirups,  dry  beans,  broomcom,  cotton- 
seed, cherries  in  brine,  dried  fruits,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables, 
cold  pack  fruit,  and  seeds.    During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  demand  fi*om  grain  warehousemen  to  come  under  the 
Act.    The  volume  of  cotton  warehouse  space  under  license  has  declined 
somewhat  because  the  storage  stocks  of  cotton  during  the  year  reached 
such  a  very  low  level.    In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  supervising 
the  warehouses  licensed  under  the  Act,  special  investigations  were 
made  during  the  year  in  connection  with  irregularities  in  the  storage 
63  cotton,  all  of  which  involved  criminal  action.    The  offenses  in  all 
these  cases  were  quite  similar  and  involved  the  changing  of  weights  on 
warehouse  receipts  and  the  selling  of  receipts  and  convertiing  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  use  of  the  party  selling  the  receipts,  but  the  holders  of 
the  receipts  did  not  suffer  financial  loss. 

During  the  year  several  requests  were  received  for  storing  commodities 
that  are  not  now  on  the  eligible  list  for  storage  under  the  Act,  but 
sufficient  resources  are  not  available  to  permit  the  extension  of 
coverage  to  other  commodities.  "  Indeed,  we  are  being  hard-pressed  to  be 
able, to  license  and  properly  supervise  the  warehouses  presently  under 
the  Act  and  those  eligible  to  come  into  the  system. 

During  the  year  the  scope  of  the  authority  under  the  Act  received  its 
first  test  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.    That  body,  on 
May  5^  1947,  handed  down  a  decision,  by  a  7-to-2  vote,  holding  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  licensees 
with  respect  to  all  subjects  covered  by  the  Act,  including  control  over 
rates  and  charges,  prohibition  of  discrimination  among  depositors  in 
warehouses  with  respect  to  both  rates  and  services,  and  operations  of 
the  warehousemen  generally.    This  decision  therefore  would  seem  to 
settle  the  question  as  to  whether  warehousemen  can  at  the  same  time  be 
subject  to  regulation  by  both  the  State- T'arehouse  Commissions  and  the 
United  States  VJai:ehouse  Act.    This  possibility  of  dual  regulation  over 
a  warehouseman  by  two  bodies  has  been  especially  troublesome  to  a 
number  of  warehousemen  in  the  past,  some  of  whom  have  refrained  from 
.coming  under  the  United  States  VJarehouse  Act  in  order  to  be  sure  that 
they  would  not  be  placed  in  a  position  of  receiving  directions  from  two 


sources.    Now  that  the  Court  has  made  it  clear  that  when  they  do  come 
under  the  Y^arehouse  Act,  they  are  subject  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  on  these  matters,  there  has  been  a  significant  increase 
in  applications  of  warehousemen  for  licenses. 

With  respect  to  warehouses  in  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stores  products,  during  the  past  year  this  Branch  inspected  storage 
facilities  which  the  Corporation  proposed  to  use  for  the  storage  of 
some  of  its  commodities  to  see  that  they  were  proper  facilities  and 
constituted  a  safe  place  for  the  property  of  the  Corporation  to  be 
placed,    Genera3J.y  speaking,  whenever  possible,  these  facilities  were 
inspected  before  the  property  was  placed  in  the  vjarehouse  so  that  if 
the  facility  were  not  approved,  storage  could  be  arranged  in  some  other 
facility. 

In  addition  to  inspecting  and  approving  or  disapproving  the  facility 
prior  to  storage,  this  service  included  inspections  about  every  60  days 
of  the  commodities  stored  in  the  approved  vjarehouses  to  see  that  they 
were  in  proper  condition  and  to  account  for  the  quantity  stored  in  each 
facility.    If  products  were  found  to  be  deteriorating  or  in  any  manner 
improperly  stored,  reports  were  made  to  the  Shipping  and  Storage  Branch 
with  appropriate  recommendations  for  action.    These  warehouse  inspec- 
tions did  not  apply  to  all  warehouses  used  by  the  Corporation,  but  did 
extend  to  produc'.s  stored  in  refrigerated  warehouses,  fish,  flour, 
dried  beans,  cereals,  etc.    The  principal  commodities  not  included  were 
cotton,  tobacco,  grain,  wool,  and  peanuts. 

By  coordinating  this  inspection  of  warehouses  storing  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  with  the  administration  of  the  TTarehouse  Act,  it 
was  possible  to  make  significant  reductions,  in  the  total  number  of 
examiners  amplcveri  and       the  total  number  of  field  offices  maintained. 
In  arf^as  whc  "*^  t.b.eve  was  an  insufficient  number  of  warehouses  storing 
for  the  Co:  1 -or a c.-^. on  to  justify  maintaining  a  specialized' inspection 
force  for  that  w  rk,  the  task  of  inspecting  warehouses  us esd  by  the 
Corporation  was  assigned  to  examiners  operating  under  the  Warehouse 
Act,    In  such  cases,  of  course,  a  record  was  kept  of  the  time  spent  by 
these  examiners  on  the  inspection  of  houses  used  by  the  Corporation  in 
order  that  the  Vlarehouse  Act  would  not  be  charged  for  services  outside 
licensed  warehouses. 

IV.    TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES 

In  this  second  postwar  year  transportation  difficulties  have  continued 
to  be  very  serious,  frequently  impeding  and  delaying  the  flow  of  farm 
products  to  markets  and  of  supplies  to  the  farm.    Jikergency  conditions 
under  which  railjroads  have  been  operating  since  before  the  war  have 
become  aggravated  due  to  the  large  volume  of  traffic  to  be  moved  and 
the  depletion  of  railroad  equipment.    The  nuraber  of  freight  cars  in 
use  is  now  at  a  new  low  since  the  war,  following  two  and  a  half  years 
in  which  replacements  have  lagged  behind  retirements.  Serviceable 
freight  cars  of  all  types  have  dwindled  from  a  total  of  1,695,545  on 


Maty  l,  i'%3>  t9  1,663,712  as^of  liay  1,  1947.    Although  some  coastwise 
arid  it^t^rco^-stal  steamship^^i^^     ^fe  now  back  iri  operation,  services 
have  not  been  restored  tp  pre?war  normal  standards.    Reconstruction  and 
expansion  in  the  trucking  and  truck  nanufacturing  industries  have  im- 
proved truck  facilities  and  Services  somewhat. 

The  two  most  troublesome  problems  in  the  transportation  field  during 
the, past  ye^r  from  the  standpoint  of  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of 
equipment  were  those  of  obtaining  suffifeient  refrigera       cars  to  move 
perishables  . and  boxcars  to  move  'grain.  '  Throughout  the  year  regular 

•monthly,  forecasts  have  been  made  of  the  quantity  of  perishable  products 
that  would  have  to  be  moved  in  refrigerator  cars..  These  forecasts 
have  been.t  us  jBd  by  railroads,  shippers,  and  private  ,  car  lines  in  the 
distribution  of  the,  cai^  supply  in  order  to  assist  in  utilizing  that 

•  supply:  ^.^  .effectively  as  possible.    The  forecasts  are  furnished  to  the 
Office  of.  Defense  Transportation,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads,  and  many  other  groups.  In 
order  to  assist  further  in-  gettihg  the  maximum  use  of  the  )7es  trie  ted 
supply  of  refrigerator'  cars, -a  representative  pf  the  Branch  has  regu- 
larly attended  and  participated  in  the  meetings  of  the  Refrigerator 
Car  Lines  Advisory  Committee,  and  has  advised  with  that  Committee  and 
the  transportation  agencies  on  emergency  steps  that  could  be  taken  to 
aid  in  coping  vdth  shortages.    Of  course,  there  was  a  seasona,l  aspect 
to . the  shortage  of  refrigerator  cars,  but  some  parts  of  the  country 
were  in  difficulty  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year.    In  handling 
perishable  commodities,  which,  of  course,  cannot  be  held  for  any  length 
of  time  awaiting  the  arrival  of  cars,  it  is  particularly  importsuit  to 
forecaat  the  difficulties  and  make  all  the  arrangements.. that  can  be 
made  in  advance  to  take  care  of  the  situation. 

The  movement  of  the  unprecedented  volume  of . grain  produced  in  the. 
1946^47  crop  year  presented  critical  problems.    At  no  time  from  the 
beginning  of  the  harvest  until  December  1946  were  there  enough  cars 
available  in  the  grain-producing  States  to  move  the  wheat  and  other 
small  grains  needed  by  the  flour  mills  and  other  domestic  user^  and  to 
take , care  of .  the . export  program.    As  a  consequence,  terminal  stocks 
were  at-  a.  dangerously  low  level  ih  October  and  IiJovember,  Priorities 
had  to  be  employed  for  the  movement  of  export  wheat  to  maintain  the 
necessary  flow  to  ports. 

The  Branch  made  a  special  analysis  of  the  grain  storage  and  transporta- 
tion situation  early,  in  October  and  transmitted;  it  to  officials  of  the 
Office  of  JDefense  Transportation,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  the  railroads,  pointing  to  the  desperat-e  need  to  increase  the 
carloa^ings  of  grain,  which  had  been  running  approximately  15  percent 
below ^those  of  the  previous  year.    Later  orders  were  issued  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  directing  an: increased  supply  of  empty- 
cars  from  the  eastern  roads' to  western  grain-loading  ll^^s^  but  it  wks 
not  until  late  December  that  weekly  loadings  of  grain, and  grain  prod- 
ucts equaled  those  of  'the  previous' year.  ,  Loadings  cpritinued; at  high 
levels  duffing  the  winter  and  early  spring  months  of  1947,,  but  the 


tremendous  need  for  cars  is  evidenced  by  the  daily  csLr  shortage  reports' 
of  the  Association  of  iiinerican  Railroads,  which  ran  to  approximately 
37,000  cars  daily  during  that  period.    Of  course,  the  magnitude  of  the 
spring  shortages  of  cars  was  directly  attributable  to  the  failure  of 
the  transportation  agencies  to  move  enough  grain  in  the  fall  months 
of  1946. 

In  advance  of  the  harvest  season  last  year,  as  for  previous  years,  the 
Branch,  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  in  the  Department,  obtained 
information  on  the  storage  capacity,  the  amount  of  storage  space  un- 
occupied, and  the  expected  production  in  each  crop  reporting  district. 
This  information  was  fuJrnished  to  the  railroads  well  in  advance  of  the 
season,  and  was  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  from  what  areas  it  was 
most  necessary  to  move  grain  in  order  to  avert  later  losses  through 
lack  of  storage  space.    By  stepping  up  the  movement  of  grain  from  these 
critical  areas  in  advance  of  harvest,  it  was  possible  to  free  additional 
space  for  taking  care  of  the  forthcoming  crop.    During  the  harvest 
season,  from  all  the  critical  areas  weekly  reports  were  obtained  show- 
ing the  size  of  the  harvest,  the  amount  of  grain  on  the  ground,  and  the 
shortage  of  cars.    These  current  reports  were  used  to  guide  the  distri- 
bution of  cars  during  the  season.    By  working  closely  with  the  transpor- 
tation agencies,  it  was  thus  possible  to  alleviate  many  of  the  hardships 
which  were  caused  by  the  shortage  of  boxcars  for  the  movement  of  grain. 
This  same  work  is  being  continued  during  the  summer  of  1947  in  order 
to  take  care  of  the  current  harvest. 

At  certain  seasons  during  the  year  there  were  shortages  of  ice  in  some 
areas  which  interfered  with  the  proper  icing  and  transportation  of 
perishable  commodities.    In  order  to  be  able  to  handle  these  situa- 
tions, a  special  study  was  made  of  ice  requirements  so  that  the  ice 
industry,  railroad  officials,  and  others  might  be  apprised  of  the  amount 
of  ice  needed  in  these  areas.    In  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements, 
it  was  necessary  to  move  large  quantities  of  ice  from  one  area  to 
another.  '  - 

Because  of  the  continuing  shortages  of  railroad  cars  long  after  the  war 
was  over,  the  Branch  undertook  an  investigation  of  the  causes  of  car 
shortages  by  i/^hich  it  hoped  to  determine  v«hat  kinds  of  action  could  be 
taken  to  bring  about  fundamental  improvements  in  car  supply  rather  than 
the  more  temporary  kind  of  action  to  meet  emergency  situations.  This 
investigation  showed,  of  course,  that  the  lack  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
serviceable  equipment  was  at  the  root  of  car  shortages.  Railroad 
ownership  of  all  kinds  of  freight  cars,  including  cars  held  for  repairs, 
declined  from  2,357,324  units  in  1925  to  1,735,714  in  May,  1947.  Produc- 
tion of  new  cars  in  the  past  several  years  was  not  sufficient  to  replace 
cars  that  were  worn  out  and  retired,    •^hile  wartime  orders  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
forced  upon  shippers  many  restrictions  and  requirements,  such  as 
capacity  loading  of  cars,  restricted  reconsignment  privileges,  and 
penalty  demurrage,  no  such  penalties  were  required  to  encourage  or 
enforce  better  utilization  of  cars  by  the  railroads.    These  conditions 
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were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  propei^ 'authorities ,  and  the  Branch 
Jias  done  everything  possible  to  encourage  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional  railroad  equipment  and  a  better  utilization  of  the  equipmeht  .  • 
currently  available. 

In  addition  to  the  work  described  above  dealing  with  shortages  of 
transportation  equipment,  the  Transportation  Facilities  Division  of  the 
Branch  has  made  a  number  of  special  studies  in  the  transportation  field. 
One  of  these  was  the  study  of  the  adequacy  of  transportation  statistics 
currently  available  from  various  sources  and  the  need  for  making  addi- 
tions to  the  regular  census  to  include  questions  on  transportation, 
- The  Division  is  represented  on  an  interagency  cojnmittee  which  made  a 
recommendation  on  motortruck  transport  statistics  and  the  need  for 
*  their  expansion.    As  in  previous  years,  special  analyses  of  transporta- 

tion prospects  for  the  coming  year  were  made  for  use  in  determining 
the  production  goals.    Analyses  v^ere  made  from  time  to  time  of  pro- 
^    ^  posed  transportation  legislation  in  order  to  determine  the  effects  of 

such  proposals  on  the  economical  transportation  of  farm  and  food 
products. 

During  the  war  years  an  Office  of  Transportation  was  created  within 
the  ?7ar  Food  Administration  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
coordinate  the  transportation  activities  within  the  Administration  and 
the  Department  and  later  within  the  Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration, and  to  serve  as  liaison  with  other  agencies  in  transportation 
matters.    Throughout  the  period  of  operation  of  that  Office,  its  work 
closely  para3J.eled  the  duties  assigned  to  this  Division.    Inasmuch  as 
the  Transportation  Off icer  was  without  staff,  the  Division  throughout 
the  war  period  worked  very  closely  with  that  Office,,  arid  the  Chief  of 
the  Transportation  Facilities  Division  acted;  as  Traasportation  Officer 
in  the  absence  of  that  official  from  the  city.    In  April  1947  the 
J    Office  of  Transportation  was  abolished,  and  all  of  its  functions  were 
transferred  to  this  Branch  and  assigned  to  the  Transportation  Facilities 
Division. . 

V.     TRANSPORTATION  RATE  ADJUSTIiENTS 

Because  of  rising  costs  of  labor,  equipment,  and  materials  used  by 
transportation  agencies  and  readjustments  in  the  nature  of  traffic 
which  naturally  follow  a  war  period,  this  has  been  a^^ery  active  year 
f  for  carriers  and  shippers  in  seeking  changes  in  transportation  rates. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  railroads,  water  lines,  and  trucks 
were  seeking  an  over-all  general  rate  increase  in  order  to  boost  their 
'*  revenues,  and,  failing  to  get  all  the  increase  they  expected  in  the 

first  case,  they  were  again  before  the  regulatory  bodies  as  the  year 
closed  requesting  further  general  increases.    As  a  result  of  all  of 
these  developments,  the  transportation  rate  specialists  of  the  Branch 
have ' completed  their  most  active  year  in  the  history  of  this  program. 
During  the  year  they  participated  in  138  formal  proceedings  before 
transportation  regulatory  agencies,  besides  taking  part  in  many  informal 
actions  before  the  carriers,  groups  of  carriers,  and  regulatory  bodies. 


;;The  es-timated  pavings  in  l^fansportation  charges  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  resulting: from  actions.' participated  in  by  the  Branch  are  estimated 
to  be  about  4fl8-9, 000,000,  /which  brings  the  total  measurable  savings 
from  the  work  of  its  Transportation  Rates  and  Services  Division  during 
the  past  8  years  to  about  ^950,000,000.  > 

The  most  important  single  casr^- participated  in  during  the  year  was  the 
general  rate  increase  of  25  percent  which  was  sought  by  the  carriers 
in  Ex  Parte  162.    The  nature  of  this  case  was  discussed  in  the  annual 
report  for  last  year,  but  the  work  was  not  completed  until  after  the 
beginning  of  this  fiscal  year.    In  this  case  the  railroads  based  their 
argument  primarily  on  an  estimate  of  a' 20-percent  reduction  in  traffic 
volume  and  the  increased  operating  expenses  resulting  from  increased 
wages  and  material  costs.    This  Branch  felt  that  the  estimates  of  traffic 
volume  were  unduly  pessimistic  (as  later  events  proved  them  to  be),  and 
that  there  had.  been  some  faulty  calculaiiion  in  the  financial  position 
and  operating  costs  of  carriers,  each  of  which  tended  to  overestimate 
the  extent  of  the  carriers'  need  for  increased  rates.    Therefore  we 
took  the  position  that  there  should  be  a  full  and  complete  hearing  to  - 
determine  what  the  carriers'  needs  were,  and  at  the  hearing  contended 
that  at  that  time  there  was  no  justification  for  as  great  an  increase 
as  25  percent.    The  decision  reached  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  awarded  the  carriers  an  increase,  effective  January  1,  1947,^ 
estimated  to  be  about  17.6  percent  on  farm  products,  whereas  other 
types  of  tonnage  were  assessed  increases  ranging  from  20  to  25  percent. 
Other  modes  pf  transportation,  insofar  as  thiey  could,  have  followed 
the  lead  of  the  railroads^'by, making  increases  of  similar  proportions. 
They  were  in  a  position  to  do  this  largely  because  competition  betv/een 
different  types  of  transportation  during  the  past  fiscal  year  has  been 
restricted,  since  every  type  of  transportation  has  been  called  upon  to 
haul  unprecedented  peacetime  tonnages.    Indeed,  far  more  tonnage  has 
been  offered  than  the  carriers  have  had  equipnent  to  transport , 

The  second  most  important  railroad  rate  case  handled  during  the  past 
year  was  the  continuation  of  the  work  on  the  general  freight  rate  in 
investigation  on  wool  and  mohair.    It  will  be  recalled  from  the  pre- 
vious annual  report  that  we  had  sought  this  general  investigation  into 
these  rates  because  our  studies  had  shown  that  considerable  change  was 
needed  in  the  level  and-  rate; structure  of  these  commodities.    In  May 
1947  our  brief  of  197  pag^  .was  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  setting  forth  the  history  of  the  proceeding;  the  interest 
of.  the  Department  in  the  case;,  the  subject  matter  of  the  case;  the 
present  wool  rate  structure;  the  need  for  reasonable  rates  for  the 
future;  the  kind  of  transit  arrangements  needed;  proposed  rates,  mini-  .' 
mum  weights,  and  practices  for  shipping  domestic  wool;  an  explanation 
of  the  character  and  qualifications  of  witnesses;  and  a  summary  of  all  ; 
evidence.    Counsel  for  the  Department  Celled  upon  precedent  established! 
in  44  cases  referred  to  in:  the  brief ■ to  sustain  the  various  points  that 
were  made  in  behalf  of  the  proposed  revised  rate  structure,  "The  most 
important  part  of  the  brief  was  that  which  proposed  rates  -di^t  should' 
be  assessed  for  the.future.    15i:ese  recommendations,  if  adopted i  would 


bring  about  a  substantial  reduction  in  rates,  and  there  was  a  unanimous 
ggreement  among  the  entire  group  of  proponents  as  to  tl>% equit ability 
of  the  scale  set,  forth.    As  previously  reported,  in  the. conduct  of  this 
case  we  had  the  cooperation  of  a  large  number  of  farm  and.  trade  organi- 
zations operating  on,  national,  regional,  and  State  levels  and  of  many 
of  the  State  Fub3.ic,: Utilities  Commissions.    It  is  hoped  that  a  final.  ; 
decision  and  order  wili  bo  received  in  this  case  before  the  1948  woo^- 
crop  begins  to.  move- to  .market.    This  c^sa  is  the  largest  single  effort* 
yet  made  by  the- branch  toward  changing  the  freight  rates  on  a  parties- 
ular  commodity* 

In  addition  to  the  rather  extensive  actions  described  above,  there  were 
many  specific  actions  during  the  year  on  each  of  the  following  com-  , 
modities  in  sn  efforii  to  change  or  prevent  changes  of  railroad  rates. on 
these  commodities:    fruits  and  veg^trables,  fertilizers,  cotton,  live*^ 
stock,  grain,  and  dairy  and  poultry  products.    Discussions  of  the  nature 
and  results  of  the  most  important  , of  these  cases  will  be  found  later  4n 
this  report,  but  for  the,  most  part  they  affected  the  movement  of  c^i^tain 
commodities  or  commodity  groups  between  certain  areas    and  therefore. 
are  actions  "which  .mght  be  considered  of  regional  concern  as  distir^ct 
from  those  which  afx'ect  a  larga  'psart  of  the  Nation.    Of  course,  many  of 
these  actioni3,  to  the  groups  affected,  are  fully  as  important  as  the 
rate  adjustments  sought  in  case.?*  affecting  the  entire  country. 

For  the  first  time  the  Branch  was.  able  actively  to  get  into  the  field 
of.  adjustments  in  mptprtruck  rates>-   Due  to  lack  of  resources  the  only 
work  that  we  had  .been  in  a  pos5.tipn  to  do  in  this  field  in  previous 
yearsf  was  that  incidental  to  the  other  work.    This  year,  for  the  first 
time  the  Congress  made  available  sufficient  resources  to  employ  per- 
sonnel to  devote  full  time  to  motor  freight  rates.    While  adequate  data 
are  not  available  to  .shov»/  tonnage,  and  ton  .miles  of  the  various  types  of 
agricultural  coiair.odities  and  farm  supplies  transported  by  truck,  it  is 
known  that  motortrucks  are  very  important  in  the  transportation  of  most 
^farm  commodities  at  one.  or  more  stages  in  the  marketing  channel.    It  is 
common  knowledge  that  nearly  all  farm  products  move  on  trucks  on  the 
first  lap  of  their  journey  toward  the  consumer and  thab  they  likewise 
move  on  trucks  on  the  last,  part  of  the  mark>eting  channel--f  rem  wholesale 
markets  to  retail  stores  an4  "t^^^^ice  to  consumers'^ .  :  Such  data  as  are 
available  indicate  that  5?  percent  of  the  livestock  received- at  stock- 
yards in  1946  arrived,  by  truck, r that  97  percent  of  the  poultry  arriving 
at  P^hiladelphda  and  88  percent  of  .that  arriving  in  New  Tork'.  came  by  ' 
truck,  .that  13  of  the  prrimaiy-i.markets  of  the  country  received  40  per- ' 
cent  of  .their  fresh -fruits  ^d  veg^tab^     by  truck,  and  that  all  of  • 
the  milk,  re^c^ived  in  75  metrqp.olit^  aiceas  was^^  transported  by  truck.  : 
Thus,  it  is  obyi<:>uS;  that  truck  t^3ransp,QrtatiQn  is  p^^ 
in  the  movement  of  products  through  the  marketing  system. 

In.  st^j^  our  work  in  the  motor  carrier  field/ joair  first'. action 

consisted  of  making  studies  of  motor  carrier  operationsy.jexpensfis,-  and 
rate  changes.    These  studies  showed  thiat  )while  the  motor  carriers -  > 
experienced  considerable  difficulty  (iuring.  1945,1.1946  brat^it^jsubstantial 
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increases  in  their  volume  of  traffic  and  marked  improvement  in  their 
operating  revenues.    Figures  released  by  the  Interstate  Coiranerce 
Commission  covering  1,408  Class  I  common  carrier  trucking  lines  showed 
that  their  net  operating  revenues  increased  from  $1,692,982  in  1945  to 
$31,690,912  in  1946.    Information  presently  available  indicates  that 
there  will  be  a  continued  improvement  in  1947  in  the  earnings  of  these 
carriers.    Despite  this  favorable  shov^ing  in  earnings,  motor  carriers 
were  given  permission  to  apply  the  same  increases  to  their  rates  as 
were  authorized  to  be  applied  to  rail  rates  in  the  general  rate  increase 
case  known  as  Ex  Parte  162.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  studies  show  that 
it  has  been  the  practice  for  motor  carriers  to  be  permitted  to  take 
whatever  increases  are  granted  the  railroads  without  showing  a  need 
therefor.    It  therefore  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Branch,  in  handling 
rate  actions  involving  motor  carriers,  to  insist  that  no  increases  in 
rates  be  granted  motor  carriers  simply  because  an  increase  has  been 
granted  to  some  competing  form  of  transportation,  but  that  increases  in 
motor  carrier  rates  should  have  to  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  the 
showing  made  by  the  trucking  lines.    In  other  words,  we  have  taken  the 
position  that  motor  carriers  should  stand  on  their  own  feet,  and  that 
their  rate  adjustments  should  not  follow  automatica!Lly  the  changes  made 
in  rates  of  other  types  of  carriers  which  may  be  in  need  of  increases. 

Having  reached  the  conclusion  that  changes  in  motor  carrier  rates  should 
be  made  only  after  a  showing  of  need  from  the  motor  carriers,  the  Branch 
quite  naturally  has  been  placed  in  the  position  of  having  to  oppose  any 
increases  granted  motor  carriers  without  a  full  hearing  at  which  com- 
plete evidence  can  be  taken  on  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  pro- 
posed increase.    In  line  v^ith  this  policy,  in  those  cases  involving 
increased  motor  carrier  rates  affecting  the  movement  of  agricultural 
products  and  farm  supp3J.es  where  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  to 
present  evidence,  we  have  submitted  extensive  exhibits,  testimony,  and 
briefs  showing  the  lack  of  need  for  increased  rates.    Most  of  these 
cases  are  now  pending  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  so  that 
the  results  of  the  action  taken  will  not  be  known  until  some  later  date. 

The  main  motor  carrier  actions  in  which  we  participated  during. the  year 
were  an  effort  to  prevent  general  rate  increases,  and  increases  in 
Central  territory.  Middle  Atlantic  territory.  Southern  territory.  New 
Qigland  territory,  and  kiddlewest  territory.    In  most  of  these  cases  we 
have  taken  the  position  that  there  should  be  no  increases  without  a 
complete  justification  therefor,  and  have  proceeded  to  show  from  the 
operating  statements  of  the  carriers  involved  that  their  earnings  are 
already  satisfactory  ssr.  that  they  are  already  earning  a  fair  rate  of 
return  on  their  invested  capital,    kore  information  about  the  action 
taken  on  each  of  these  cases  appears  later  in  the  report. 

In  the  water  transportation  fields  evidence  was  presented  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Laritime  Commission  in  I6  separate 
formal  proceedings,  and  7  other  actions  were  handled  informally  with  ■ 
the  carriers  or  groups  of  carriers.    The  outstanding  development  of 
the  yes^r  ;in  the  field  of  water  carrier  rates  was  the  effort  of  the 
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water  carriers  not  only  to  take  the  general  increases  granted  the  rail- 
roads, but  their  appearance  before  the  Interstate  Comraerce  Commission 
requesting  further  increases  in  railroad  rates  in  order  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  water  carriers  to  make  still  further  increases  in  their 
rates  without  losing  business  to  the  rail  carriers.    Five  of  the  l6 
formal  proceedings  in  which  we  participated  were  such  actions.  In 
these  actions  the  Branch  took  the  position  that  the  different  types  of 
transportation — ^water,  rail,  and  truck — should  each  stand  on  its  own 
feet,  and  that  the  water  carriers  are  not  justified  in  seeking  increases 
in  rates  of  competing  forms  of  transportation  in  order  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  them  to^increase  their  own  rates.    It  appears  to  us  that,  if 
the  country  is  to  get  the  full  advantage  of  each  type  of  transportation 
by  getting  the  economic  benefits  inherent  in  each,  all  rate  adjustments 
for  water  carriers,  trucks,  and  railroads  should  be  based  on  a  proved 
need  in  each  of  the  respective  fields. 

On  March  31,  1947,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  by  a  7-to-2  vote, 
upheld  the  position  taken  by  this  Branch  in  a  case  involving  transporta- 
tion rates  on  grain.    The  railroads  had  asked  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  approve  higher  rates  for  transportation  from  Chicago  to 
eastern  destinations  of  grain  shipped  by  water  to  Chicago  from  points 
of  origin  on  the  in^ind  waterways  system  than  the  rates  charged  by  the 
railroads  for  transportation  from  Chicago  to  the  same  destinations  of 
grain  shipped  by  rail  to  Chicago  from  the  same  points  of  origin  on  the 
inland  waterways  system,    t^on  receipt  of  protests,  the  proposed  rate 
increases  on  the  ex-barge  grain  were  suspended  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  pending  an  investigation.    Upon  investigation  the 
Commission  decided  that  the  suspended  increases  '.tfere  not  unlawful,  and 
later  approved  proportional  rates  on  ex-barge  grain  that  would  be  higher 
than  the  proportional  rates  on  ex-rail  grain  originating  at  the  same 
points  on  the  inland  waterways  system.    Since  it  was  felt  by  this  Branch 
that  this  decision  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  water  transporta- 
tion of  grain,  the  Department,  in  cooperation  vdth  the  barge  lines, 
asked  the  courts  to  set  aside  the  decision  of  the  Commission.  The 
District  Court  upheld  the  position  of  the  Department,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  decision  of  the  lower  court. 

Some  of  the  more  specific  water  carrier  rate  activities  handled  during 
the  year  included  the  sponspring  of  applications  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  three  new  coastwise  and  intercoastal  steamship 
operations,  participating  in  a  case  involving  an  increase  in  rice 
rates,  and  representations  concerning  port  charges  at  the  various 
ports, 

A  table  appearing  later  in  this  report  shows  the  number  of , transporta- 
tion rate  actions  conducted  by  the  Branch  during  the  past  year  affecting 
each  of  the  46  States,    From  this  table  it  will  be  noted  that  no  State 
was  affected  by  fewer  than  32  actions,  which  shows  that  in  rendering 
this  service  of  presenting  evidence  before  transportation  regulatory 
bodies  in  the  interest  of  low-cost  transportation  on  farm  and  food 
products,  the  Branch  is  attempting  to  serve  every  State  in  the  Union 
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"and  is  not  confining  its  activities  to  cases  that  are  of  interest  to 
particular  areas  or  specialized  groups.    Since  the  carriers  have  v^/ell- 
trained  people  to  present  their  side  of  the  case  to  regulatory  bodies, 
it  is  very  important  that  some  agency,  such  as  this  Branch,  be  able  to 
put  into  the  record  of  these  hearings  information  that  will  adequately 
present  the  Side  of  the  farmer  and  the  shipper.    Otherwise,  the  regu- 
^latory  bodies  will  not  have  a  complete  record  because  individual  farmers 
are  not  in  a  position  to  appear  before  regulatory  bodies  to  make  their 
own  case.    Without  a  complete  record  the  regulatory  body  is  handicapped 
in  reaching  a  proper  decision  as  to  what  the  rate  structure  and  rate 
level  should  be.    Thus,  in  these  rate  adjustment  matters  we  consider  it 
our  function  to  assist  in  getting  complete  evidence  before  the  regula- 
tory bodies,  thereby  assisting  them  in  reaching  the  proper  conclusion. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  go  beyond  this  presentation  of  evidence  on  the 
side  of  the  farmers  and  shippers  because  in  carrying  on  this  work  we  do 
not  have  or  seek  any  privileges  before  the  regulatory  bodies    that  are 
not  accorded  all  other  participants  in  the  cases, 

VI.    MISCELLANEOUS  TRANSPORTATION  ACTIVITIES 

In  addition  to  the  transportation  work  described  above  designed  to  get 
equitable  freight  rates  and  an  adequate  supply  of  proper  transportation 
facilities,  the  Branch  during  the  past  year  carried  on  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  activities  in  the  transportation  field.    During  the  year 
101,833  freight  rates  were  compiled  and  furnished,  upon  request,  to 
26  offices  and  agencies  within  the  Department.    This  information  was 
needed  by  these  agencies  for  carrying  on  their  programs.    The  rates 
quoted  were  chiefly  on  fertilizers,  fertilizer  materials,  limestone, 
marl,  seed,  grain,  cotton,  nursery  stocks,  fruits,  vegetables,  live- 
stock, dairy  products,  wool,  farm  implements,  tractors,  trucks,  office 
equipment  and  supplies,  and  household  goods.    This  work  was  done  by  the 
Branch  in  carrying  out  its  function  of  serving  as  a  central  source  of 
rate  information  for  all  the  agencies  in  the  Department.    Of  course, 
service  activities  such  as  these  are  paid  for  by  a  transfer  of  funds 
from  the  other  agencies. 

At  the  request  of  the  War  Department  a  test  was  conducted  to  measure 
the  efficiency  of  a  refrigerator  car  which  that  Department  had  had  con- 
structed for  use  under  varying  climatic  conditions.    Nine  different 
tests  were  made  in  a  car-testing  laboratory,  and  a  detailed  report  has 
been  prepared  for  the  VJar  Department. 

A  member  of  our  staff  has  been  serving  on  a  committee  established  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  a  more  efficient  refrigerator  car,  and  is 
working  with  the  food  industries,  the  railroads,  and  the  private  refrig- 
erator car  lines  in  trying  to  determine  the  best  type  of  multiple-use 
car  for  protecting  perishables  against  both  heat  and  cold. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
detailed  suggestions  were  submitted  for  the  revision  of  the  classifica- 
tion provided  for  agricultural  commodities  in  the  freight  commodity 


classification  used  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  statis- 
.    tical  purposes.    This  classification  is  used  in  practically  every 
formal  case  that  is  presented  to  the  Interstate  Comraerce  Commission, 
and  the  addition  of  many  new  classes  of  agricultural  commodities  sug- 
gested by  us  vdll  facilitate  the  development  of  a  more  accurate  com- 
parison of  the  tonnage  originating  and  terminating  in  all  the  States 
and  territories, 

VII.    CONTMPUTED  EXPANSION  IN  PROGRAES 

In  view  of  the  passage  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  and 
the  emphasis  which  that  Act  places  on  improvements  in  the  physical 
handling  of  farm  products  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer,  the  Branch 
hopes  to  be  able  to  accomplish  much  more  during  the  coming  year  than 
it  has  been  able  to  do  in  the  past.    Nine  projects  have  been  submitted 
for  approval,  and  in  order, to  be  in  a  position  to  get  the  work  under 
way  with  a  minimum  loss  of  time,  a  small  beginning  was  made  on  six  of 
these  projects  during  the  fiscal  year  that  has  just  closed.    This  was 
accomplished  by  employing  one  or. two  people  to  begin  work  on  each  of 
these  projects  in  order  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  and  foundation  for  any 
expansion  in  work  which  we  might  be  permitted  to  undertake. 

The  nine  projects  submitted  by  the  Branch  are:    (1)  an  ejcpansion  of  the 
;  work  in  modernizing,  improving,  and  establishing  market  facilities; 
(2)  stud? 03  to  determine  the  best  kinds  of  equipment  for  use  in  han- 
dling laiT,  products;  (3)  studies  of  storage  facilities  and  methods; 

(4)  more  work  on  methods  and  facilities  for  handling  frozen  foods; 

(5)  research  designed  to  discover  and  bring  about  improved  transporta- 
tion methods,  practices,  and  equipment;  (6)  an  expansion  of  the  work 
a3j:'eady  begun  in  an  effort  to  get  improved  refrigerator  cars  and  trucks 
and  better  methods  of  protecting  perishable  commodities  against  heat 
and  cold  in  such  cars  and  trucks;  (7)  an  analysis  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions affecting  transportation;  (8)  a  study  designed  to  get  the  maximum 
use  of  each  type  of  transportation  in  the  marketing  of  each  of  the 
agricultural  products;  and  (9)  studies  to  bring  about  improved  handling 
of  foods  in  retail  stores, 

TTiile  assistance  is  already  being  given  in  planning  market  facilities 
in  some  24  localities,  the  commitments  already  outstanding  for  addi- 
tional planning  in  this  field  will  require  all  the  time  of  our  per- 
sonnel through  the  coming  fiscal  year;  therefore  it  will  be  impossible 
to  meet  additional  demands  for  assistance  in  planning  market  places 
without  an  expansion  in  resources  available  for  this  purpose  as  con- 
templated under  the  new  Act.    Very  little  work  has  been  done  in  the 
past  to  find  out  how  handling  costs  can  be  reduced  through  use  of 
proper  kinds  of  equipment.    Studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  a  large  part  of  the  marketing 
bill  is  accounted  for  by  labor.    Still  in  many  parts  of  the  marketing 
system— at  v/holesale  markets,  terminal  markets,  warehouses,  and  in 
loading  and  unloading  from  railroad  cars  or  trucks-^f ew  labor-saving 
devices  have  been  put  to  use.    To  illustrate,  in  one  wholesale  market 
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more  than  $5,000,000  per  year  is  wasted  in  handling  operations  which 
could  be  eliminated  by  the  provision  of  suitable  equipment.  Mechaniza- 
tion has  reduced  costs  in  many  fields,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
project  on  handling  equipment  to  find  out  how  handling  costs  can  be 
reduced  at  various  stages  in  the  marketing  system.    The  small  start 
already  made  shows  excellent  possibilities  of  accomplishment.  For 
instance,  we  have  found  that  by  using  one  type  of  layout  and  equipment 
in  a  cold  storage  warehouse,  it  is  possible  to  do  with  6  man  hours  of 
labor  the  job  which  requires  30  man  hours  by  the  more  usual  methods  of 
handling. 

Since  most  agricultural  commodities  are  seasonally  produced  and  con- 
sumed throughout  the  year,  it  is  very  important  to  the  income  of  the 
farmer  and  to  the  standard  of  living  of  our  people  to  have  satisfac- 
tory warehouse  facilities,  properly  located  and  properly  operated.  The 
proposed  study  of  storage  facilities  and  methods  is  designed  to  find 
out  where  new  warehouses  are  needed  and  how  old  ones  can  be  improved  in 
design,  equipment,  and  methods  of  operation  in  order  to  minimize  stor- 
age costs,  thereby  helping  to  reduce  the  total  cost  of  distribution. 
The  proposed  project  on  handling  frozen  foods  is  designed  to  determine 
the  best  way  of  handling  frozen  food  at  each  part  of  the  marketing 
channel  in  order  to  bring  economies  in  distribution  and  facilitate  the 
development  of  this  new  form  of  distribution.    Since  the  frozen  food 
industry  is  a  relatively  new  industry,  it  seems  particularly  important 
that  its  growth  be  facilitated  along  proper  lines  by  carrying  on  re- 
search in  cooperation  with  the  industry  to  determine  the  best  methods 
of  handling  its  products.    It  is  far  better  to  assist  the  industry  at 
this  time,  while  it  is  growing  and  getting  established,  than  to  permit 
trial-and-error  methods  to  find  the  answers  with  the  attendant 
economic  waste  resulting  from  that  method  of  approach. 

Transportation  is  a  large  item  in  marketing  costs,  due  primarily  to 
the  great  distances  between  farmers  and  consumers.    Efficient  distri- 
bution requires  as  low  a  level  of  freight  rates  as  can  be  maintained, 
equitable  rates  between  producing  areas  and  markets,  good  transporta- 
tion facilities,  and  as  flexible  a  system  of  transportation  as 
possible  in  order  to  get  speedy  and  complete  distribution.  The 
transportation  projects  that  we  propose  to  undertake  during  the  coming 
year  have  the  approval  of  the  special  Advisory  Committee  on  Transporta- 
tion, and  are  designed  to  get  improved  transportation  methods,  pracr- 
tices,  and  equipment — better  equipment,  better  utilization  of  equipment, 
better  methods  of  stowing,  bracing,  etc, ;  to  obtain  better  refrigerator 
cars  and  trucks  and  better  ways  of  refrigerating  and  heating  such  cars 
and  trucks;  to  analyze  the  rules  and  regulations  that  affect  transporta- 
tion costs  and  interfere  with  the  flexibility  of  transportation, 
retarding  the  flow  of  commodities;  and  to  find  ways  of  getting  maximum 
use  of  each  type  of  transportation  in  the  fields  where  each  has  inherent 
advantages . 

Retail  margins  are  the  largest  and  most  inflexible  item  in  marketing 
costs.    Furthermore,  the  condition  of  the  product  in  the  retail  store 


and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  displayed,  handled,  and  merchandised 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  quantity  that  the  consumer  will  buy 
and  the  price  she  will  pay  for  it.    In  spite  of  the  importance  of 
retailing  in  the  marketing  process,  it  is  hardly  an  overstatement  to 
say  that  less  work  has  been  done  to  improve  this  part  of  the  marketing 
operation  than  any  other  part.    For  these  reasons  it  is  proposed  to 
study  the  handling  methods  used  in  retail  stores  to  determine  which 
are  best,  making  such  information  available  to  the  retail  food  han- 
dlers throughout  the  country. 

The  additional  projects  proposed  for  the  coming  year  consist  either  of 
expansions  of  activities  on  which  we  have  already  made  a  small  start 
or  the  beginning  of  work  on  some  of  the  important  gaps  in  our  present 
program  looking  toward  the  improvement  of  physical  handling  methods. 
None  of  the  projects  proposed  would  represent  any  change  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  Branch.    The  only  way  that  the  cost  of  marketing  can  be 
reduced  is  to  take  individual  handling  operations,  such  as  is  proposed 
here,  and  find  out  definitely  what  can  be  done  to  improve  them  and  to 
make  the  individual  parts  of  the  marketing  system  fit  together  better. 
The  accomplishments  already  made  toward  this  end  are  sufficient  to 
prove  that  some  additional  work  can  be  profitably  undertaken.  Insofar 
as  the  resources  available  to  it  permit,  this  Branch  will  do  everything 
possible  to  help  attain  the  objectives  contemplated  by  those  who  expect 
significant  results  in  improving  the  marketing  system  through  the  pro- 
gram authorized  under  the  Marketing  Act.    Since  this  Branch  has  been 
working  in  this  field  for  a  number  of  years,  we  feel  that  we  are  ready 
to  take  on  the  additional  assignments  which  may  be  given  us.  Of 
course,  in  carrying  on  new  work  as  well  as  in  the  continuation  of  the 
old,  it  will  be  our  policy  to  work  with  the  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies, municipal  groups,  and  farm  and  trade  organizations. 
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MARKET_ORGANIZATI_ON  AND  FACILITIES_DIVmON 

Introduction 

In  this  Division  during  the  past  fiscal  yoar  we  have  almost  been  able 
to  "wind  up"  .the  work  we  were  doing  in  connection  with  the  war  pro- 
gram and  to  turn  our  undivided  attention  to  making  studies  and 
developing  plans  for  market  facilities. 

During  the  years  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  American  farm  income 
and  farm  production  have  reached  the  highest  level  in  historye  VJith 
the  increased  purchasing  power  provided  by  full  employment,  people 
have  shown  themselves  eager  to  buy  more  and  better  foods.  The 
so-called  surplus  of  many  perishable  food  items  in  previous  years 
was  not  a  surplus  above  needs  but  a  surplus  above  and  beyond  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  consumers.    But,  even  with  full  purchasing 
power,  expansion  of  farm  production  or  even  retention,  of  the  present  . 
total  farm  income  rests  to  a  large  extent  on  our  ability  to  produce 
and  distribute  an  increased  quantity  of  protective  foods  such  as 
fruits,  vegetables,  eggs,  butter,  milk,  etc.    According  to  studies 
made  by  authorities  in  the  field  of  nutrition,  increased  quantities 
of  these  foods  are  necessary  to  provide  American  people  with  an 
adequate  diet. 

Paradoxically  enough,  while  we  are  talking  of  increasing  consumption 
of  some  of  these  basic  food  items,  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  have 
marketing  facilities  to  handle  properly  the  distribution  of  the 
foods  we  are' now  producing.    Many  millions  of  dollars  are  wasted  every 
year  because  of  a  distribution  system  which  is  clumsy  and  inadequate. 
The  waste  of  food  which  results  from  inadequate  facilities  starts  at 
the  farm,  and  it  exists  in  every  phase  of  handling  of  the  product 
until  it  reaches  the  consumer. 

In  the  areas  where  foods  are  produced,  it  is  often  necessary  to  pro- 
vide facilities  where  products  can  be  assembled  and  prepared  for  ship- 
ment to  distribution  centers.    These  facilities  need  not  be  complicated. 
They  often  consist  simply  of  sheds  with  raised  platforms  which  make 
it  possible  for  farmers  to  sell  their  products  to  buyers  under  conditions 
which  offer  protection  from  the  weather  and  a  means  for  proper  display 
of  commodities.     In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  packing 
shed  to  permit  the  proper  v^ashing,  grading,  and  packaging  of  com- 
modities in  preparation  for  their  shipment.    Also,  at  times  it  is 
desirable  to  process  commodities  in  the  area  of  production,  and  in 
such  cases  a  processing  plant  is  necessary.    These  farm  market  facili- 
ties are  relatively  inexpensive  and  simple  of  design,  yet  they  are 
woefully  lacking  in  many  production  areas. 

The  movement  of  perishable  products  through  market  channels  requires 
millions  of  cubic  feet  of  refrigerated  vvarehouse  space.     In  an  effort 
to  get  more  food  products  to  a  greater  number  of  consumers  viith  the 
least  loss  of  nutrients  and  quality,  proper  refrigeration  facilities 
become  an  essential  part  of  the  market  structure. 


Many  of  our  food  products  are  of  a  highly  perishable  nature;  there- 
fore, once  they  are  harvested,  they  cannot  be  held  for  any  length  of 
time  except  under  refrigerated  storage.    The  need  for  storage  facili- 
ties results  mosfly  from  the  fact  that  for  the  most  part  farm  pro- 
duction is  seasonal,-  and  consequently  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
hold  produce  for  periods  of  several  months'  duration  if  it  is  to  be 
marketed  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Here  again  the  facilities  for  the  proper  protection  of  food  are 
inadequate.    Many  cold  storage  plants  in  the  country  are  not  modern 
and  up-to-date,  and  methods  of  handling  produce  in  and  out  of  such 
warehouses  are  in  many  instances  inefficient  and  costlyo  Scarcity 
of  equipment  and  materials  have  greatly  restricted  the  building  of 
new  plants  and  the  renovating  of  old  ones  during  the  past  eight 
years.    At  the  same  time,  these  facilities  have  been  operating  under 
conditions  \^ilich  vjould  tend  to  depreciate  them  faster  than  they  vjould 
be  depreciated  normally  because  of  the  tremendous  wartime  loads  of 
commodities  they  have  had  to  carry.    Also,  during  the  past  ten  years 
the  extremely  rapid  grotvth  of  the  frozen  food  industry  has  made  a 
pronounced  change  in  the  type  of  business  operators  of  refrigerated 
warehouses  do  and  the  nature  of  the  services  they  are  called  upon  to 
render.    Vv'here  new  facilities  are  constructed  or  vjhere  alterations 
in  existing  facilities  are  made,  they  should  be  designed  to  make  possib 
the  handliAg  of  merchandise  in  such  a  v;ay  that  the  most  efficient 
methods  known  can  be  used.    There  is  much  need  and  considerable  demand 
for  facts  relative  to  planning  and  operating  refrigerated  facilities, 
but  sources  where  interested  persons  may  obtain  such  information 
are  practically  non-existent.    To  meet  this  need,  during  the  past 
year,  we  have  begun  studies  which  are  designed  to  obtain  data  on 
these  subjects  and  put  them  in  form  which  will  be  useful  to  ware- 
housemen and  other  people  concerned  with  refrigeration. 

In  the  consuming  areas  a  large  proportion  of  farm  commodities  move  ' 
through  city  wholesale  terminal  markets  for  sale  to  retailers.  These 
wholesale  produce  markets  in  most  of  our  cities  have  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  changes  and  developments  incident  to  metropolitan  grovrth. 
In  many  of  our  large  cities  the  facilities  for  the  wholesaling  of 
food  commodities  have  changed  but  little,  v/hile  the  volume  of  supplies 
handled  through  them  has  increased  tremendously,  and  there  have  been 
considerable  changes  in  methods  of  transportation  and  delivery.  As 
a  result,  excessive  handling  is  required,  and  also  commodities 
must  undergo  unnecessary  exposure  to  elements,  which  causes  deteriora- 
tion and  spoilage.    More  w^aste  because  of  poor  facilities  occurs 
when  products'  leave  the  wholesalers  to  pass  through  the  retail 
channels. 

The  conditions  described  above  are  vddely  recognized  by  people  in 
the  field  of  marketing  and  also  by  many  public  and  civic  groups. 
The  result  has  been  that  we  have  had  more  requests  for  assistance  in 
planning  new  facilities  than  vv^e  have  been  able  to  meet.     State  and 
local  people  are  particularly  anxious  to  get  plans  prepared  so  that 
they  can  get  off  to  an  early  start  as  building  materials  become  more 


available.    However,  though  we  have  not  been  able  to  give  all  of  the 
assistance  that  has  been  asked  of  us,  v/e.  have  since  July  1,  1946, 
completed  surveys  and  published  reports  on  market  facilities  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut;  Miami,  Florida;  and  Tampa,  Florida.    Also  pre- 
liminary reports  have  been  presented  to  the  local  groups  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia;  Hartford,  Connecticut;  and  Columbus,  Ohio.    These  reports 
were  received  favorably  by  the  people  who  had  requested  the  studies, 
and  they  are  now  being  put  into  final  form  for  publication. 

In  addition  to  the  studies  referred  to  above,  we  have  market  surveys 
under  way  in  about  18  other  cities.    These  studies  are  in  various 
stages  of  progress — some  of  them  are  nearing  completion,  while  others 
are  just  getting  under  way. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  recommendations  and  plans  for  particular 
markets  an  effort  is  made  to  make  as  complete  an  analysis  of  facility 
needs  for  the  v;holesaling  of  perishable  products  as  we  possibly  can. 
The  reports  include  appraisals  of  facilities  for  fruits  and  vegetables, 
poultry  and  poultry  products,  livestock  and  meats,  and  refrigeration. 
They  also'  include  architectural  and  engineering  analyses  of  locations 
and  designs  of  structures.    Costs  of  operations  and  construction  are  ^ 
taken  into  consideration,  and  we  are  now  adding  the  feature  of  sug- 
gesting equipment  which  can  best  be  installed  in  the  buildings  to 
increase  efficiency  of  operations. 

have  on  our  staff  people  who  have  specialized  training  and  ex- 
perience in  each  phase  of  market  facility  planning  that  is  covered 
in  the  reports,  and  therefore  each'part  of  the  studies  is  treated  by 
a  person  competent  in  that  particular  fieldo    In  most  cases  our 
surveys  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  marketing  people  in  the 
State,  and  w^e  thereby  receive  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  of  local 
conditions. 

In  several  places  we  have  received  the  assistance  of  personnel  from 
State  Marketing  Bureaus,  State  Agricultural  Extension  Service  offices, 
and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  in  making  the  market  surveys. 
It  has  been  a  policy  to  get  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  these 
agencies  whenever  possible.    YJhen  State  or  local  agencies  assist  with 
studies,  the  final  reports  are  published  jointly  by  the  Marketing 
Facilities  Branch  and  the  cooperating  agency. 

In  connection  with  refrigerated  facilities,  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  the*  publication  of  our  Monthly  Cold  Storage  Report  has  been 
continued  and  some  revisions  in  the  statistics  gathered  for  the 
report  have  been  made  to  keep  this  information  in  line  with  current 
warehousing  and  marketing  practices.    For  example,  formerly  apples 
packed  in  barrels  was  an  important  cold  storage  item,  but  today  because 
of  changes  in  packaging  methods  the  apple  barrel  has  practically  dis- 
appeared from  commercial  marketing  channels.    Requests  for  the  report 
have  steadily  increased,  and  many  nev/  names  have  been  added  to  our 
circulation  list,  including  those  of  some  foreign  governments. 


In  addition  to  the  Monthly  Cold  Storage  Report,  on  several  occasions 
we  have  made  special  studies  of  storage  conditions  in  order  to  make 
plans  to  care  for  crops  which  are  harvested  in  abundance  and  require 
immediate  refrigeration. 

A  report  on  our  biennial  survey  of  cold  storage  space  vcas  published 
and  distributed  during  the  year. 

Today  as  the  frpzen  food  industry  is  stabilizing  its  place  in  the 
food  market,  many  agencies  in  the  marketing  channel  are  concerned 
with  improved  services  and  methods  of  handling  frozen  products  in 
order  that  a  high  quality  product  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
consum.er  at  a  low  market  cost.    The  industry  has  grovm  so  rapidly 
that  there  has  been  little  time  to  take  inventory,  and  as  a  result 
much  of  its  expansion  has  been  on  a  trial-and-error  basis.  There 
is  a  marked  need  for  the  assembling  of  facts  which  will  serve  as 
guides  to  better  operating  m.ethods  for  those  now  engaged  in  marketing 
frozen  foods  and  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  business.  Tovjard 
this  end,  we  have  initiated  studies  vjhich  are  designed  to  appraise 
existing  facilities  and  serve  as  an  aid  in  planning  any  expansion. 

In  August  1943,  it  was  necessary  to  issue  a  VJar  Food  Order  regulating 
the  use  of  cold  storage  space  so  that  perishable  cominodities  needed 
in ■  connection  with  the  war  program  could  be  protected.     It  V7as 
necessary  to  keep  these  regulations  in  effect  until  the  fall  of 
1946.    At  that  time  the  order  was  canceled'  and  the  work  in  con- 
nection with  it  brought  to  a  close, 

I.     TERMINAL  KARKETS 

During  the  past  year  v/e  have  had  requests  for  assistance  in  planning 
terminal  market  facilities  from  State  and  local  marketing  people  in 
about  fifteen  cities.    We  have  not  been  able  to  complete  studies  in 
all  of  these  places,  even  though  the  local  interests  have  rendered 
material  assistance  in  carrying  on  the  w^ork. 

There  follows  a  brief  statement  of  the  status  of  some  of  the  terminal 
market  projects  on  which  we  feel  that  we  have  c^de  rxaterial  advancement 
in  planning  market  improvements  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

A.  New  Kaven,__C£nne£t  i^cut 

The  survey  of  the  needs  for  market  facilities  for  fruits,  vegetables, 
poultry,  eggs,  and  other  food  products  was  completed  for  New  Eaven, 
Connecticut,  and  published  in  December  1946.    The  report  was  presented 
to  the  Connecticut  Regional  Marketing  Authority  and  the  interested 
produce  trade  groups  of  Newr  Haven.    The  report  recommended  that  a 
new  market  should  be  developed  on  Boulevard  playground  site,  which 
is  located  at  the  point  v^here  Boulevard  Street  crosses  the  old  Derby 
railroad  line.    When  the  report  was  presented,  a  layout  of  the  pro- 
posed market  was  set  up  by  use  of  scale  models  and  displayed  in 
the  New  Haven  City  Planning  Commission  office. 


The  report  pointed  out  the  defects  in  the  existing  market,  such  as 
inadequate  wholesale  store  buildings,  lack  of  rail  connections, 
narrow  streets,  serious  traffic  congestion,  lack  of  adequate  farmer 
and  trucker  facilities,  scattered  market  facilities,  lack  of  market 
organization,  and  inability  on  the  part  of  the  operators  to  expand 
their  operations  or  correct  the  defects  in  their  existing  facilities 
in  the  present  market  location.    The  report  recommended  that  a  market 
be  developed  which  would  include  stores  for  wholesalers  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  poultry,  and  eggs;  farmers'  and  truckers'  sheds; 
facilities  for  a  poultry  and  egg  processing  plant;  parking  space; 
public  refrigerated  warehouses;  and  facilities  for  restaurant,  offices, 
service  station,  and  public  toilets,    A  design  for  each  facility  ^ 
recommended  in  the  market  was  included.    Figure  1  shows  the  layout 
proposed. 

Four  sites  v/ere  considered  for  the  proposed  New  Haven  market.     In  the 
analysis  of  the  information  obtained  during  the  course  of  the  survey, 
it  was  found  that  Boulevard  Playground  site  would  offer  more  advantages 
than  any  other  site  considered.    The  estimated  total  cost  of  the  market 
developed  on  this  site  was  |1, 004, 092,  which  vrould  include  all  the 
facilities  needed  now  to  handle  the  produce  business  and  provide  ample 
ground  for  the  expansion  of  the  facilities  in  the  future.    It  was 
shown  that  the  total  annual  operating  revenue  which  vjould  be  needed 
from  rentals  in  the  market  to  amortize  the  investment  at  4  percent 
over  a  period  of  25  years  and  pay  taxes,  salaries,  maintenance,  and 
other  operating  costs  would  be  :;j)147,140  on  the  recomjnended  site. 
It  was  also  shown  in  the  report  that  sufficient  revenues  to  pay 
these  operating  charges  could  be  obtained  from  rentals  charged  tenants 
using  the  facilities. 

The  report  pointed  out  that  the  recommended  market  development  on 
the  Boulevard  Playground  site  vrauld  result  in  substantial  savings 
in  the  cost  of  handling  produce  in  New  Haven,    The  .annual  saving  in 
cartage  by  the  placement  of  rail  connections  to  the  wholesale  stores 
would  be  approximately  $75,000,  and  the  saving  in  breakage,  deteriora- 
tion, and  spoilage  of  produce  would  amount  to  a  minimum  of  $25,000 
annually.    In  addition  to  the  savings,  the  traffic  pressure  and 
congestion  would  be  alleviated,  and  buyers  frequenting  the  market  and 
operators  in  the  market  would  make  substantial  savings  in  the  time 
it  takes  to  do  business.    Moreover,  the  expense  to  the  city  in  policing 
the  market  area  would  be  held  to  a  minimum,  and  traffic  from  other 
industries  of  the  city  would  be  eliminated. 

Although  the  Oity  Planning  Commission  of  the  City  of  New  Haven  and  , 
a  large  segment  of  the  trade  vjere  in  agreement  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  report,  certain  owners  of  real  estate  in  the  present  market 
area,  together  with  about  seven  operators  in  the  New  Haven  vjholesale 
produce  market  who  own  the  property  in  which  they  do  business,  were 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  utilizing  the  real  estate  in  the  present 
market  if  vacated.    In  the  course  of  the  survey  this  problem  was 
analyzed.     It  was  found  that  a  new  elevated  highway  is  under  con- 
sideration, and  plans  for, bringing  the  highway  through  the  city  of 
New  Haven  provide  for  its  construction  through  the  present  market 
area.    It  was  pointed  out  in  the  report  that  if  this  elevated 
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highway  were  developed  through  the  present  market  area,  it  v/ould  be 
necessary  to  construct  a  clover  leaf  for  access  to  and  from  such, 
highway  in  the  existing  market  area#  For  these  reasons  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  present  market  wo^ld  be  practically  eliminated 
in  the  proposed  highway  development,  and  no  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  development  of  new  market  facilities  in  the  area  where 
the  wholesale  produce  market  is  now  situated^ 

The  wholesale  trade,  farmers,  the  City  of  Nov/  Haven,  and  othor  groups 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  wholesale  produce  market  for 
New  Haven  have  boon  giving  consideration  to  the  report  and  have  boon 
working  with  tho  Connecticut  Stato  Legislature  for  tho  development 
of  proper  legislation  to  permit  the  Connecticut  Regional  Marketing 
Authority  to  develop  a  market  in  Now  Haven.    This  legislation  was 
passed  June  3,  1947«    We  are  keeping  in  close  touch  v/ith  developments 
in  New  Haven,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  v/o  anticipate  that 
plans  for  its  development  v/ill  be  initiated. 

B«  Hartford^  £onne cticub 

A  survey  of  tho  needs  for  market  facilities  for  the  v;holesalo 
handling  of  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry,  eggs,  and  other  food  products 
was  completed  for  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
report  will  be  published  in  tho  next  thirty  days.    Tho  preliminary 
report  v/as  presented  to  the  Connecticut  Regional  Ilarkoting  Authority, 
the  produce  trade,  and  othor  interested  groups  of  Hartford  in  December 
1946.    The  report  recommended  that  a  new  market  should  bo  developed 
on  the  South  Meadows  site,  which  is  located  immediately  north  of  tho 
city  airport.    Tho  report  indicated  that  in  order  to  develop  tho 
type  of  v;holosale  produce  market  needed  in  Hartford,  additional  land 
would  have  to  bo  acquired  from  the  metropolitan  district  and  tho 
City  of  Hartford.    The  report  also  showed  that  certain  changes  should 
be  made  in  the  Hartford  Power  and  Light  Company's  high  tension  lines 
v/hich  bisect  the  property.    'tJhen  the  report  was  presented  to  tho 
produce  trade  and  other  interested  agencies  in  Hartford,  a  layout  of 
the  proposed  market  was  set  up  by  use  of  scale  models  in  tho  Hartford 
Times  offices. 

Tho  report  pointed  out  tho  defects  in  the  existing  market,  such  as 
inadequate  wholesale  store  buildings,  lack  of  rail  connections  to 
stores,  narrow  streets,  serious  traffic  congestion,  lack  of  adequate 
farmer  and  trucker  facilities,  scattered  market  facilities,  lack  of 
market  organization,  and  inability  on  the  part  of  operators  to 
expand  their  operations  or  correct  the  defects  in  thoir  existing 
facilities.     The  report  recommended  that  a  market  be  developed  which 
would  include  stores  for  v/holesalers  of  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry^ 
eggs,  and  dairy  and  meat  products;  farmers'  and  truckers'  sheds; 
facilities  for  the  conduct  of  a  farmers*  produce  auction;  facilities 
for  container  store  operators;  parking  space;  public  refrigerated 
warehouses;  and  facilities  for  a  restaurant,  offices,  service  station, 
and  public  toilets.    A  design  for  each  facility  recommended  in  the 
market  was  included.    The  plan  reccHranended  is  shw/n  on  Figure  2. 
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The  South  Meadows  site  vjas  the  only  one  considered  for  the  development 
of  a  wholesale  produce  market  in  Hartford  because  the  Connecticut 
Regional  Marketing  Authority  had  acquired  this  property,  consisting 
of  24,8  acres,  in  January  1946.     In  the  analysis  of  the  information 
obtained  during  the  course  of  the  survey,  it  vas  found  that  the 
South  Meadows  site,  properly  developed,  would  offer  an  adequate  market 
for  handling  these  products.    The  estimated  total  costs  of  the 
development,  on  this  site  was  $1,140,240,    The  total  annual  operating 
revenue ^which  would  be  needed  to  amortize  the  investment  and  pay 
taxes,  upkeep,  and  management  v/as  estimated  to  be  $149,580,    It  was 
shown  in  the  report  that  sufficient  revenues  to  pay  these  annual 
operating  charges  could  be  obtained  from  the  tenants  using  the  market's 
facilities. 

It  was  shown  that  the  recommended  market  development  on  the  South 
Meadows  site  would  result  in  substantial  savings  in  the  cost  of 
handling  produce  in  Hartford.    The  annual  saving  in  cartage  by  the  . 
placement  of  rail  connections  to  the  wholesale  stores  vjould  be  ap- 
proximately $90,000,  and  the  saving  in  breakage,  deterioration,  and 
spoilage  of  produce  VvOuld  amount  to  a  minimum  of  i)40,000.    In  addition 
to  these  savings,  the  traffic  congestion  v^fould  be  alleviated,  and 
buyers-  frequenting  the  market  and  operators  in  the  market  v;ould 
make  substantial  saving  in  the  time  it  takes  to  do  business, 

■■The  Connecticut  Regional  Marketing  Authority,  officials  of  the  City 
of  Hartford,  and  the  trade  groups  v/ere  in  general  agreement  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  report.    In  order  to  carry  out  these 
recommendations,  some  details  vith  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
land  owned  by  the  Metropolitan  District  and  the  City  of  Hartford 
must  yet  be  arranged.    Meetings  are  now  being  held  in  Hartford  to 
complete  these  details.    In  addition,  conferences  are  being  held 
with  representatives  of  the  railroad  in  order  to  develop  trackage 
into  the  site,  and  meetings  are  being  held  with  the  Hartford  Power 
and  Light  Company  relative  to  the  movement  of  3  number  of  their 
high  tension  power  lines  which  must  be  completed  before  the  market 
can- be  properly  developed.    All  of  these  arrangements  are  progressing 
satisfactorily  at  this  time. 

Upon  acceptance  of  the  preliminary  report  by  the  Connecticut  Regional 
Marketing  Authority,  action  was  started  to  develop  the  necessary  . 
legislation  needed  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  included  in  the 
report.    As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  the  Connecticut  State  Legislature 
approved  an  act  on  June  3,  1947,  which  would  authorize  the  State  of 
Connecticut  to  underwrite  bond  issues  up  to  75  percent  of  the  costs 
of  any  market  in  the  State,  but  not  in  excess  of  $1,200,000,  if  such 
bonds  were  issued  by  the  Connecticut  Regional  Marketing  -Authority  and 
approved  by  the  State  Finance  Director  and  the  Governor.    The  Authority, 
through  an  appropriation  made  in  1941, was  granted  a  fund  of  ;i.^250,000 
in  addition  to  its  authority  to  issue  bonds  as  described  above. 
Providing  the  future  tenants  in  the  Hartford  market  meet  the  25-percent 
requirement  of  the  market  cost,  the  appropriation  available  to  the 
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Connecticut  Regional  Marketing  Authority  should  make  possible  the 
construction  of  a  terminal  market  in  Hartford  as  recommended  in 
the  report,  and  this  development  should  take  place  during  the  coming 
year. 

The  creation  of  a  terminal  market  in  Hartford  is  necessary  because 
a  nev7  highway  will  be  built  along  Connecticut  Boulevard  and  thus 
cause  to  be  razed  a  large  section  of  the  existing  market  facilities 
of  wholesalers  located  in  the  path  of  the  highway.    Moreover,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  team  tracks  used  by  the  produce  industry 
will  be  razed  in  the  highway  development.    It  is  anticipated  that 
the  highvjay  will  be  constructed  in  1948,  for  which  reason  every 
effort  is  being  extended  by  the  Division,  in  cooperation  with  the 
interested  agencies  in  Connecticut,  to  develop  a  new  terminal  pro- 
duce market  by  the  time  the  highway  development  razes  the  existing 
facilities  used  by  the  produce  wholesalers. 

C.  £olpiiibii^i  2P-^P 

A  survey  of  the  needs  for  market  facilities  for  fruits,  vegetables, 
poultry,  eggs, and  other  food  products  was  completed  for  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  report  will  be  published  in  the 
next  60  days.    A  preliminary  report  on  the  wholesale  market  situation 
in  Columbus  was  presented  to  the  Columbus  Market  Study  Committee, 
the  produce  trade,  and  other  interested  groups  of  Columbus  in  February 
1947.    The  report  recommended  that  a  new  v/holesale  terminal  market 
should  be  developed  on  one  of  three  available  sites,  namely,  a  portion 
of  the  Ohio  State  Fair  Grounds,  an  80-acre  tract  of  land  lying  im- 
mediately north  of  the  Ohio  State  Fair  Grounds,  and  a  48-acr8  tract 
adjacent  to  Fifth  Avenue  and  Cleveland  Avenue,    VJhen  the  preliminary 
report  was  presented  in  Columbus,  a  layout  of  the  proposed  market 
was  set  up  by  use  of  scale  models  in  the  Southern  Hotel  (See  Figure  3). 

The  report  pointed  out  the  defects  in  the  existing  market,  such  as 
inadequate  wholesale  store  buildings,  lack  of  rail  connections  to 
stores,  narrow  streets,  serious  traffic  congestion,  lack  of  adequate 
farmer  and  trucker  facilities,  scattered  market  facilities,  lack  of 
market  organization,  and  inability  of  the  v^holesale  operators  to 
expand  their  facilities  or  correct  the  existing  defects. 

The  report  recommended  that  a  market  be  developed  which  vjould  include 
stores  for  wholesalers  of  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry,  and  eggs; 
farmers*  and  truckers*  sheds;  public  refrigerated  v/arehouses;  parking 
space;  and  facilities  for  a  restaurant,  offices,  service  station, 
and  public  toilets.    A  design  for  each  facility  recommended  in  the 
proposed  plan  v/as  included. 

The  three  proposed  sites  mentioned  above  were  analyzed  from  informa- 
tion obtained  in  the  course  of  the  survey,  and  it  vjas  found  that 
either  of  the  three  mentioned  sites  would  permit  the  development  of 
an  adequate  terminal  market  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  Columbus.  The 
estimated  total  costs  of  the  development  on  the  three  proposed 
sites  varied  from  approximately  $1,100,000  to  |1, 280,000.    The  total 
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annual  operating  revenue  which  would  be -needed  to  amortize  the  in- 
vestment and  pay  taxes,  upkeep,  and  management  was  estimated  for 
the  three  sites  to  be  from  $130,000  to  |>140,000.    It  was  shown  in 
the  report  that  sufficient  revenues  to  pay  these  annual  operating 
charges  could  be  obtained  through  rentals  from  tenants  using  the 
facilities  provided  in  the  market. 

It  was  shown  that  the  recommended  market  development  on  either  of 
the  recommended  sites  would  result  in  substantial  savings  in  the 
cost  of  handling  produce  in  Columbus.    The  annual  .savings  in  cartage 
o£,  produce  by  the  placement  of  rail  connections  to  wholesale  stores 
would  be  approximately  $150,000  and  the  savings  \l.  breakage,  deteriora- 
tion, and  spoilage  6f  produce  would  amount  to  a  minimum  of  about 
$80,000.    In  addition  to  the  savings,  traffic  congestion  in  the 
market  would  be  eliminated,  and  buyers  and  operators  in  the  market 
would  make  substantial  savings* in  the  time  it  takes  to  conduct  their 
business.  . 

The  Market, Study  Committee  of* the- City  of;  Columbus,  together  with 
the  farmers,  trucker's,  and  trade  groups,  were  in  general  agreement 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  report.    Meetings  were  held  with  the'  , 
various  trade  groups  who  would  occupy  the  facilities  and  conduct 
business  in  the  market,  and  they  have  requested  more  detailed  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  setting  up  of  an  appropriate  corporation 
to  finance,,  construct,  and  operate  the  market.    In  addition,  since 
the  preliminary  report  v;as  completed,  tvjo  additional  market  sites 
have  been  proposed  for  consideration  as  a  possible  terminal  market 
site,  and  an  analysis  of  these  sites  is  being  made.    VJhen  this 
analysis  is  completed  and  the  report  published,  the  Division  has 
been  requested *to  hold  additional  meetings  with  the  various  trade 
groups  in  order  to  assist  them  in  working  out  the  details  necessary 
for  the  development  of  the' wholesale  produce  market  as  recommended 
for  Columbus,  Ohio.        '  •  r-.' 

D.  S_t._  Loui;^,_M_is£ouri_ 

The  survey  of  the  needs  for  wholesale  market  facilities  for  fruits, 
vegetables,  poultry,  eggs,  and  other  products  is  well  under  way  in 
St.  Louis^  Missouri,    This  study  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
the  St*  Louis  Wholesale  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Jobbers^ Association 
and  is  being  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  tl^e  State  Department 
of  Agriculture.    The  Association  requested  that  a  survey  be  made 
because  a  contemplated  highway, development  would  raze  a  major 
portion  of  what  is  now  the  wholesale  market  district  in  St.  Louis. 
Farmers  in  the  adjoining  market  area  of  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
requested  that  consideration  be  given  to  their  facility  needs  vihen" 
the  study  was  begun.    Likewise,  the  "VMholesalers  pf  poulti?y  and  eggs 
who  are  also  situated  in  the  present  vjholesale  produce  market  district 
requested  that  consideration  be  given  to  their  needs  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  termin'al  produce  market  for  St,.  Louis.    All  of  these 
various  groups  have  expressed  interest  in  the  survey,  and  have  cooperated 
fully  vjith  the  Division  in  making  necessary  information  available  in 
order  that  the  market  needs  for  the  present  and  for  the  future  of 
St,  Louis,  Missouri,  might  be  properly  developed. 
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The  present  compilation  of  economic  data  concerning  .the  wholesale 
market  is  in  the  process  of  "being  completed,  and  an  analysis  of 
suggested  market  sites  is  being  made*    It  is  expected  that  the 
St»  Louis  market  report  v>rill  be  mimeographed  within  the,  next  ninety 
days* 

E»  BpJtimor^,_J/iar^laiid 

The  Division  has  continued  to  consult  v/ith  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  the  market  commission  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
Maryland  in  their  work  to  bring  about  a  modern  wholesale  produce 
market  for  Baltimore.    The  commission  is  preparing  a  draft,  of  legis- 
lation to  sot  up  a  market  authority  for  Baltimore,  and  we  have 
consulted  with  them  in  the  preparation  of  this  bill* 

■*      ♦  ' 

A  survey  of  the  needs  of  the  City  of  Cleveland  for  a  city-owilod 
retail  market  is  under  v/ay  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,    This  study  was 
lindortaken  at  the  request  of  the  Mayor  of  Cleveland  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  city  officials  and  trade  groups,  and  iS  being 
made  in  cooperation  with  the  Ohio  State  University,  College  of 
Agriculture*    A  new  major  highway  development  through  the  City 
of  Cleveland  will  raze  the  city-owned  central  retail  market  located 
in  downtown  Cleveland*  .During  the  past  year  the  voters  of  Cleveland 
voted  favorably  for  a  bond  issue  to  bo  used  in  the  reconstruction 
of  a  city- owned  retail  market  as  a  replacement  for  Central  Market* 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  over  the  bond  issue,  it  was  generally 
felt  by  most  of  the  popple  in  Cleveland  that  the  market  would  bo 
constructed  only  if  it  could  bo  made  self-liquidating* 

The  problem  of  determining  whether  a  city-cavned  retail  market  is 
necessary  and  could  be  made  self-liquidating,  as  well  as  v/hat 
type  and  amount  of  facilities  would  need  to  be  constructed,  is  the 
major  problem  which  will  be  analyzed  by  the  Division  and  reported 
on  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Cleveland* 

The' present  .compilation  of  economic  data  concerning  the  Central 
Retail  Market  has  been  practically  completed,  and  an  analysis  is 
being  made*    The  report  on  this  market  v/ill  be  mimeographed*  within  " 
the  next  ninety  days* 

G*  Housjton,  Texas 

The  survey  of  the  needs  for  wholesale  market  facilities  for  fruits,  • 
vegetables,  poultry,  eggs,  and  other  products  is  in  the  final  stages 
for  Houston,  Texas*    This  study  v/as  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
the  Houston  VJholesale  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Jobbers  Association 
and  is  being  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Texas  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  College  Station,  Texas*    Local  fruit,  vegetdblo, 
and  produce  farmers  in  the  adjacent  area  of  Houston  have  requested 
that  consideration  be  given  to  their  facility  needs  in  the  nev/  m^irket* 
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Likewise,  the  wholesalers  of  poultry  and  eggs,  as  v/ell  as  certain 
dealers  in  meat  and  other  product s^  have  requested  that  the 
Division  give  consideration  to  their  needs  in  the  development  of 
a  new  terminal  produce  market  at  Houston,    All  of  these  groups  have 
cooperated  fully  with  the  Division  in  making  necessary  information 
available  in  order  that  the  present  and  future  market  needs  of 
Houston  might  be  determined. 

The  compilation  of  economic  data  concerning  the  wholesale  market 
has  been  practically  completed,  and  an  analysis  of  the  data  and  a 
study  of  suggested  market  sites  is  being  made.    It  is  expected 
that  a  report  on  the  Houston  wholesale  produce  market  will  be 
mimeographed  within  the  next  two  or  three  months, 

H.  DallaSj_  Texas 

A  few  years  prior  to  the  recent  war,  representatives  of  the  Division 
worked  with  officials  of  the  City  of  Dallas  and  trade  groups  in  an 
effort  to  develop  proper  wholesale  produce  market  facilities  to  serve 
that  area.    In  the  past  t^'^o  years  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
construction  of  facilities  for  farmers  and  truckers  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  city,  and  warehouse  facilities  for  a  number  of  -wdiole- 
salers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  under  construction  at  this  time. 
During  the  past  few  months  the  Division  has  consulted  vjith  officials 
of  the  city  and  trade  groups  in  connection  with  the  Dallas  terminal 
wholesale  produce  market  development. 

I,  TOl_ed.o_j_  Ohi_o 

A  request  has  been  made  by  officials  of  the  City  of  Toledo  that  • 
the  Division  undertake  a  survey  of  the  Toledo  wholesale  produce 
market.    It  is  anticipated  that  during  the  next  fiscal  year  the 
Division  will  be  able  to  complete  a  survey  for  Toledo  after  com- 
pleting projects  that  are  nov:  being  processed. 

J ,  M i Iwaukeje ,  _J// i_2£on  s i_n 

The  Uiiiversity  of  Wisconsin  has  made  a  request  to  the  Division  for 
a  survey  of  the  wholesale  produce  market  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
It  is  contemplated  that  a  survey  of  the  Milv^aukee  wholesale 
terminal  market  will  be  made  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  or  as  soon  as 
commitments  on  projects  nov^  under  way  and  in  the  process  of  being 
started  can  be  completed, 

A  year  ago  a  report  v/as  prepared  and  published  on  marketing  facility 
needs  for  Richmond,  Virginia;     In  this  report  it  was  recommended  that 
the  proposed  market  be  located  on  a  site  vjhich  had  formerly  been 
the  State  Fair  Grounds.     This  site  had  existing  buildings  vjhich  it 
was  felt  could  be  converted  into  stores  for  wholesalers  at  a  con- 
siderable savings  in  cost  of  construction.    However,  during  the 
past  year  it  developed  that  the  Richmond  Marketing  Authority  was  unable 
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to  obtain  the  Fair  Grounds,  site  inasmuch  a.s  the  City  Administration 
had  determined  to  use  it  for  another  purpose.    This  made  necessary 
additional  survey  vcork  and  planning  necessary,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  Marketing  Authority,  we  are  undertaking  to  draw  up  plans 
for  another  location*    A  preliminary  report  will  be  presented  to 
the  Richmond  people  the  latter  part  of  August, 

II.     CONCENTRATION  MARKETS 

During  the  past  year  requests  for  assistance  in  planning  con- 
centration and  secondary  markets  have  increased  considerably. 
The  personnel  of  the  Concentration  Markets  Section  has  been  in- 
creased, and  several  new  studies  are  now  in  progress.  About 
twenty  new  requests  have  been  received  from  State  and  local 
marketing  people  for  assistance  in  developing  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  concentration  type  markets.    Needless  to  say,  we 
have  been  unable  to  make  complete  studies  In  all  of  the  places 
where  assistance  has  been  requested.    However,  work  is  progressing 
rapidly  at  those  places  where  studios  have  been  started,  and  new 
requests  are  being  filled  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  follows  a  brief  statement  of  the  progress  made  at  each  place 
where  studies  were  conducted  during  the  1946-47  fiscal  year. 

A.  Miami  ,__Florid_a 

A  study  of  the  Miami  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  market  has 
been  completed,  and  a  report  published.    This  report  recommended  that 
a  new  modern  market  be  constructed  at  the  location  of  the  present 
market.    Figure  4  shows  the  suggested  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
this  facility.    When  completed,  these  im.provement s  should  result 
in  annual  savings  of  about  ^267,000  in  the  cost  of  handling  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  on  this  market.    The  suggested  plan  also 
provides  for  an  increase  in  space  in  store  buildings  which  should 
enable  dealers  to  handle  a  larger  volume  of  business  more  expeditiously. 

The  Miami  study  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  Dade  County  Growers ♦ 
Cooperative  Marketing  Association,  owners  and  operators  of  the 
present  market.    The  report  has  been  submitted  to  the  Association, 
and  it  is  contemplated  that  construction  will  begin  on  the  sug- 
gested improvements  in  the  near  future. 

B.  ]Tamp£,_Florida 

A  study  of  the  Tampa  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  markets,  which 
was  requested  by  the  Tampa  Farmers  Cooperative  Market,  has  been 
completed  and  a  report  published.    This  study  was  conducted 
jointly  by  the  Marketing  Facilities  Branch,  the  Florida  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  the  Florida  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  and 
the  Florida  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Because  of  ownership,  operation,  and  present  functions  of  the  two 
existing  markets,  a  new  market  was  not  recommended  in  Tampa,  The 
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report  'does  recommend,  however,  that  the  Tampa  Wholesale  Produce 
Market  be  developed  as  the  kind  of  market  needed  to  servo  the  city. 

This  report  shows  that  the  wholesale  stores  at  the  present  markets 
are  adequate  to  handle  the  present  volume  of  business.    It  was 
recommended  that  the  construction  of  new  stores  for  dealers  on 
the  Tampa  Wholesale  Produce  Market  be  delayed  until  the  volume  of  - 
business  becomes  large  enough  to  warrant  the  building  of  new  facili- 
ties.   However,  it  was  recommended  that  the  present  sales  sheds  for 
farmers  and  truckers  be  razed,  and  that  new  sheds  of  the  detached 
type  be  built.    The  razing  of  the  old  sheds  and  the  construction  of 
new  sheds  of  the  type  recommended  should  eliminate  a  great  deal  of 
traffic  congestion  and  make  for  more  efficient  use  of  the  available 
space.    It  was  also  recommended  that  undeveloped  land  adjacent  to 
the  present  market  area  be  purchased  now  for  future  development,  and 
that  farmers  be  given  some  voice  in  the  management  of  the  market, 

C.  £Q£ic^oii»^is£is_slp£i. 

A  study  to  determine  the  needs  for  a  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable 
market  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  has  been  completed,  and  a  report 
published  jointly  by  the  Marketing  FcuCilities  Branch  and  the 
Mississippi  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.    The  Mississippi 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  and  the  Mississippi  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  assisted  in  the  study  by  making  available 
information  that  had  been  previously  collected  by  these  agencies. 

A  new  market,  patterned  along  the  lines  recommended  in  the  report, 
is  now  under  construction  (See  Figure  5).    Construction  work  should 
be  completed,  and  the  market  put  in  operation  around  January  1,  1948. 

This  market  is  being  constructed  with  funds  appropriated  by  the  State 
Legislature  to  the  State  Central  Market  Board,  which  was  created  by 
legislative  authority  in  February  1946.    Representatives  of  the 
Marketing  Facilities  Branch  assisted  the  State  people  in  drafting 
proposed  legislation  under  which  this  Board  was  established. 

D.  £ol.umbiaj_  South  £a£ol.ina 

> 

At  the  request  of  city  officials,  a  study  of  the  wholesale  produce 
market  at  Columbia  has  been  initiated.    The  gathering  of  data  has 
been  completed,  and  an  analysis  of  the  information  collected  is 
now  being  made,    A  preliminary  report  which  will  include  recom- 
mendations for  a  new  market  will  be  presented  to  interested  groups 
in  Columbia  at  an  early  date, 

E.  Atl_ant£, j3^eorgi_a 

At  the  request  of  State  marketing  officials,  a'  study  has  been  made 
of  the  wholesale  markets  for  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry,  and  eggs 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia,    A  preliminary  report  has  been  submitted  to 
the  local  people,  and  the  final  report  is  now  being  prepared  for 
publication. 
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Tiiis  report  recommends  that  most  of  th-e  whol^esale  fruit  and  vegetable, 
dealers,  together  with  a  large  percentage  of  the  poultry  and  egg 
dealers,  centralize  their  operations  at  the  State  Farmers*  Market 
in  Atlanta*    It  also  recommends  that  the  market  area  be  expanded, 
and  new  facilities  provided  to  meet  the  needs  .of  the  additional 
dealers.    Figure  6  shows  the  layout  recommended.^    When  these  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  it  is  estimated  that  rannual  savings  of  about 
$384,000  will  be  effected  in  the  cost  of  handling  fruits,  vegetables, 
poultry,  and  eggs  in  this  city.  — 

The  recommendations  made  in  this  report  have  received  favorable 
approval  by  the  State  people,  and  it  is  contemplated  that  the  im- 
provements recommended  will  be  provided. 

F.  Ba_ton  Roug£,_Lou_isi^ana 

A  study  of  the  need  for  a  wholesale  produce  market  at  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  has  been  requested  by  the  Baton  Rouge  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,    The  Louisiana  State  Market  Commission,  the  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  the  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  are  working  in  cooperation  with  the  Branch, 
Field  work  on  the  study  has  been  completed,  and  a  report  covering 
the  findings  and  outlining  recommendations  is  now  being  prepared, 

'     •  ■'  G .  San  Anto ni£,  JTex^as 

At  the  request  of  the  San  Antonio  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  study  has 
been  initiated  of  the  wholesale  produce  market  at  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
Field  work  was  virtually  complete.d  on  June  30,  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year-w  •  .  - 

H,  Shreveport jj_  Loui_3ia_n_a 

At  the  invitation  of  officials  of  .the  Louisiana  State:  Market  Com-    r  ■ 
mission,  a  representative  of  the  Branch  has  visited  and  discussed.  . 
the  problems  of  the  present  city  market  wath  city  officials.    The  . 
Commission  now  has  the  subject  of  a  market  study  under  consideration. 
If  interest  should  develop  for  the  construction  of  a  new  market,  the 
Branch  will  give  assistance  to  the  local  people  as  needed. 

■     I .  Gr£e nvi_l_l e_j_  Sout h  £a ro_l im 

Requests  have  been -received  for  assistance  on  the  development  of 
plans  for  a  new  market  in  this  city.    Arrangements  are  being  made 
with  the  State  Experiment  Station  and  Extension  Service  to  conduct 
this  study  jointly, 

J,  Bent£n_H£rb_or_,_Mi_chigan 

Request s'-have  been  received  from  the  local  market  officials  to  ; 
conduct  a  study  of  the  fruit  market  at  Benton  Harbor,  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  begin  field  v/ork  on  this  study  in  the  near  future. 
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K.    Leesburg_j_  Florida 

A  request  has  been  received  from  the  Florida  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  need  for  a  new  market  at  Leesburg, 
Work  on  this  study  will  be  initiated  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  request  has  been  made  by  officials  of  the  Alabama  State  Markets  Board 
for  assistance  in  studying  the  need  for  a  wholesale  produce  market  in 
Montgomery,    V/ork  on  such  a  study  will  be  undertaken  sometime  during 
the  next  fiscal  year, 

III.    V/AREHOUSING  AND  RSFRIGiCRATED  FACILITIES 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  Division  is  to  plan  facilities  and  programs 
for  highly  perishable  foods  which  must  be  kept  under  refrigeration. 
This  includes  investigating  and  gathering  information  regarding  existing 
warehousing  facilities  to  determine  whether  there  is  adequate  space  of 
the  proper  kind  to  meet  the  storage  demands.    It  also  requires  the  ini- 
tiating of  programs  designed  to  see  that  the  most  efficient  use  possible 
is  made  of  facilities  during  periods  of  high  storage  occupancy,  and 
that  persons  having  commodities  which  they  wish  to  store  are  put  in 
touch  with  warehousemen  who  have  space  available. 

In  connection  with  this  work  data  are  assembled  and  reports  prepared  on 
capacity,  utilization  of  space,  and  holdings  in  refrigerated  facilities. 
Such  reports  are  issued  once  each  month,  and  special  reports  are  pre- 
pared and  released  when  there  is  an  occasion  for  them. 

It  has  also  been  our  responsibility  to  plan  and  administer  orders  regu- 
lating the  use  of  refrigerated  facilities  during  the  time  of  national 
emergency.    The  last  such  order  in  effect  was  Vfar  Food  Order  111,  which 
was  terminated  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

During  the  past  10  years  the  frozen  fciod  industry  has  witnessed  a 
phenomenal  growth.    Production  of  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  alone 
has  increased  to  about  500  percent  of  the  1937  output.    During  the  last 
decade  storage  holdings  of  these  commodities  have  increased  from 
166  million  pounds  to  8$0  million  pounds  at  the  seasonal  peak  when  they 
now  amount  to  48  percent  of  the  holdings  in  freezers,  while  10  years  ago 
they  amounted  to  only  24  percent. 

V/ith  this  very  impressive  growth  of  a  new  food  industry,  it  is  obviously 
important  that  careful  thought  and  study  should  be  given  to  the  planning 
of  facilities  for  handling  frozen  foods.    A  most  casual  observation  in 
any  phase  of  the  field  will  show  that  there  are  many  things  to  be  learned 
and  many  unnecessary  mistalces  are  being  made  even  now.    Careful  planning 
now  may  serve  to  avoid  some  serious  mistakes  later  on.    In  view  of  these 
factors,  we  have  undertaken  some  research  into  the  adequacy  and  effi- 
ciency of  frozen  food  handling  facilities. 


if 
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.lfeBl^iiS'2°l^^^  'l^ad.  its  incep- 

tiori^ih  -i^^^with-'the  'com|>4{latiorti  ofosjtatistics  ^on  holdings  of  apples, 
butter^" '^Afriieric an  cheese, 'aftd^^G^Sfe  eg^is.    In  ,1917 >  froz^en  and  cured  meats, 
frp:^eri  b^^s,  and  ,pou3.tryj'tij^3[?«oadded  to  thi  of  refrigerated  commodi- 

ties.   A  year  later  reports  were  epct^nded  .to  cover  holdings  of  lard  ahd 
frozen  and  cured  fish.  "  Siiide- the  early  years  of  the  report  additional 
items  have  been  covered  ^rom  time  to  .tajrri^^-~the  ;mp  additions 
being  in' the^f ield  of  fro^^n  — with  the  result  that 

prafctic ally '  Cprrip3.ete  cpra^cjS^ty •  cpverqige.  has,  ...be^n , achieved.    Some  87 
dif f ererit  'ii^erhs  are  incorporated,  on  the .  cu^rer^t  -schedule  for  monthly 
stock  i'eports.  •  Figures -"ai^e  a  9n  the  amount  ;of  space  occupied 

each  riiorith  in  all  clashes  of  warefipuses— public,  private,  semi-private, 
meat-packing,  and  apple  houses In  addition  to  data  on  total  stocks, 
the.  Cold  Storage  Iteports  npiji  ,$ho.yf. figures  on  Government -owned  commodities, 

Ah  effort;  is  m,ad'e 'to  get  .a  cove^rage  o.fvc^ll  refrigerated  space  used  for 
storage.    Th^  number  of  cona^rns  cpvier^ed  has  grown  from  some  1,300  in 
1922  at  the  tiin6  of  the  first  survey,  p:f  refrigerated  space  to  about  1,800 
at  the' present  time.   '    •  "  ,  : 

Request s_for_the_report':    During  the  past  fiscal  year,  about  3OO 
new  names  have  been  added  to  the  mailing  list  to  receive  the.  Monthly  Cold 
S tt)f'ag^' Report.  ".Inclu^^        these  are  harae$.  of  persons, in  at  least; 
7  foreign  countries i    During  the  year  repr^ 

and  Venezuelan  Governments  have ; called  on  the  Division  to  discuss* prob- 
lems of  setting  up  a  isimilar  f'bporting  .system  in  their  own  countries; 

Those 'in  the  United  St^^es  making  use  of  the  report  include  warehoused, 
men,  processors,  bakers,  bankers.,;  research  and  statistical  institutions/ ^ 
farmland  trade,  groups,  and  Government  agencies.  .     '  - 

Nature_of  the  report:    The  Cold  Storage  Report  is  released  in  .  .    .  « 
mimeographed  form  on  the  15th  of  each  month.    The  release  carries  an 
analysis^  of  holdirijgs^j  charts^,  and,  tables  showing  the  percentage  .of  .space 
occupieci'  in  the.^  tj|iited  ,;^t'ates  by  regions.  States,  and.  some  30  major  ' 
cities,  /Copnodity  holdings  on.  the  first,. of  .each  month  are  ;rfeport.edNto-:; 
get  her  with  comparatiye  data^  for  the  preciBding  month,  the  Varae  month  of..' 
the  preceding  year.^„  ?jid*  the.  5--year  average.    .In  addition  to  United,  Statfes 
totals,  figures  ar^  carried,  on  all  commodities  in  each, region,  while 
dairy  products,  egg's,  and,  fresh  fruits  are  reported  .by  3tate,s,,   Holdings  i- 
of  Cover hment-held, commodities  ar^^^^^  in  this  21-page  report.  ;  An  ar.  :v 

analj'tical' table  giving  a  sumrnary  of  fir st-of-the-iiTDnth  holdings. (^^^  ; 
changes  from  those  of  the  previ^ou^:, month'  and  .a  bar  qhayt.  Jrepresenting--  •  ; 
total  commodity  .weights  Ha^e  p??pved  to  be  quite  ^sefiil  additions. to -the^^ 
repoi^t.  '-        .  O      ■     '  '/^  ■'* 

During  the  J>asJt  f  iscali  :year  the  Cjiiestionnaire  by  which  the siq  statistics  , 
'are  gathered/' Was  r>v4§j^{M-partiy  ^0  bi'ing  it '  mpr e  into  conformity  wit ^  .  - 
current  warei^oii'sing-^p?:'^p^~ices^^^  t.o  ininimize  the  amount  .  . 

of  work  rectuired  of  warehousemeti  filling  out' t  Items  whose;'^ 
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volijmes  have  been  relatively  small  were  dropped  from  the  schedule.  Pea- 
nuts were  segregated  from  tree  nuts  inasmuch  as  these  ite is  were  not  on 
the  same  competitive  level  and  a  segregation  was  desired  by  nut  growers, 
A  change  has  been  inaugurated  in  the  reporting  of  apple  containers* 
Barrels,  now  obsolete  as  containers  for  apples  in  storage,  have  been 
dropped  from  the  schedule,  and  the  emphasis  has  been  traiisferijed  to  the 
origin  of  the  apple  rather  than  to  the  container. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  each  month  the  entire  report  i$  released 
over  leased  wires  to  some  65  market  news  branch  offices,  thereby  assuring 
a  uniform  release  of  the  report  at  the  same  time  throughout  the  United 
States.    Many  branch  offices  publish  mimeographed  releases  of  their  own 
from  data  received  over  the  wires.    Magazines  and  newspapers  help  to 
disseminate  the  information  to  all  interested  parties. 

The  compilation  of  the  data  has  to  be  exercised  with  extreme  care.  Each 
month  considerable  correspondence  is  carried  on  between  the  Cold  Storage 
Unit  and  warehousemen  concerning  the  accuracy  of  the  reports.  Every 
schedule  is  carefully  edited  for  clerical  errors,  and  confirmation  for 
doubt^ful  figures  is  requested  by  wire,  the  chief  emphasis  being  placed 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  report.    Delays  in  reporting  are  followed  up  by 
mail  in  order  to  keep  the  coverage  complete. 

State  £ooperation:    Most  States  do  not  have  reporting  requirements 
covering  cold  storages.    An  effort  has  been  made,  therefore,  to  supply 
any  State  offices  requesting  it  with  information  on  storage  holdings  in 
that  State.    At  present  such  information  is  being  supplied  monthly  to 
New  York,  Virginia,  and  Texas.    Cooperative  arrangements  have  been  made  , 
to  improve  the  returns  from  some  States  having  State  reporting  laws. 
Such  arrangements  have  been  made  with  New  York,  Virginia,  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  and  Connecticut.    This  cooperation  seems  to  have  proved  mutually 
beneficial  to  the  State  concerned  and  the  Federal  Government. 

2.    Special  Re^ort^ 

^£^®  U^R^L^^'    ^arly  in  the  summer  of  1946,  the  general  apple 
crop  condition  appeared  to  augur  a  comparatively  large  apple  crop  in 
many  areas.    In  an  effort  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  storage  facilities 
were  adequate  in  all  areas,  a  survey  of  the  situation  was  made  on  the 
cold  storage  prospects  for  apples  and  pears,  and  a  report  was  released  / , 
in  August .    The  study  developed  the  fact  that  in  most  areas  little  / 
difficulty  would  be  encountered  in  finding  storage  for  the  1946  apple 
crop.    Reports  were  distributed  to  interested  warehousemen  and  to  mem- 
bers of  the  apple  growers*  associations.    A  program  was  set  up  by  which  . 
growers  and  shippers  in  shortage  areas  could  find  assistance  in  locating, 
space  during  the  apple  season.    Such  assistance  was  requested  from  app^e 
growers  in  the  Virginia-West  Virginia  and  the  liichigan-Ohio  regions, 
Unusually  heavy  storage  loads  of  apples  vjere  cared  for  in  the  former 
area,  partly  with  the  assistance  of  the  Cold  Storage  Unit,  which  ran,  a 
sort  of  "clearing  house"  during  the  apple  season.    The  Branch,  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Association  of  Ice  Industries,  helped  to 
find  temporary  storage  for  apples  in  ice  houses  when  apples  were  .* 
crowding  into  warehouses. 


Eggs:    Attention  was  turned. early  in  the  year  to  the  probable  needs 
for  egg  storage  space  in  }Sk7  ir\  order  to  make  sure  that  steps  -would  be 
taken  to  provide  space  for  shell  eggs.    However^  an  exardrxation  of  the 
production  prospects  along  with  the  plans  for  Government  egg-drying  and 
freezing  programs  revealed  that  there  would  not  be  demands  for  shell  egg 
space  sufficient  to  cause  congestion.    Consequently,  nothing  further  was 
done  to  develop  a  detailed  study  of  the  shell  egg  storage  situation. 

Meat;    Early  in  October  1946,  the  question  was  raised  by  adminis- 
trators of  .price  controls  over  meats  as  to  the  advisability  of  removing 
tho$e  controls.    Quantities  of  meats  in  storage  had  to  be  ascertained  at 
once  in  order  to  know  what  steps  should  be  taken.    The  Cold  Storage  Unit 
serjt:  wires  to  warehousemen  ^nd  meat-packers  in  some  seven  cities  which 
held  about  37  percent  of  the  stocks.    The  telegraphic  reports  were  com- 
piled and  tabulated,  and ith^  figures  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  within  about  36.  hours'  time.    This  information  served  as 
one  of  the  bases  in  determining  the„ action  taken  in  removing  controls  ' 
over  meat, 

£-'^£2®^«^£^'*^«^S^«y£S£''^^^i®-J^^'^li^^  In  October,  numerous  re- 

quests for  a  breakdown  of  frozen  items  as  to  container  sizes  were 
received  from  processors  and  handlers  of  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables- 
This  inforiiiation  was  considered  necessary  for  the  orderly  marketing  of 
the  bumper  storage  load  of  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables.    A  9-page 
report  was  issued  giving  the  stocks  of  fruit  and  vegetable  iteins  as  to 
3  container  sizes.    This  report  was  distributed  only  to  those  requesting 
it  specifically.    Requests  for  the  report  were  sufficiently  large  to 
exhaust  the  supply. 

In  the  early  part  of  1947>  requests  were  made  by  the.  frozen;  food  packers 
to  malce  these  packaging  data  a  regular  feature  of  the  .Monthly  Cold  Stor- 
age Report.    Because  the  burden  of  supplying  this  infor'-aation  fell  upon 
the  warehousemen,  packers  were  advised  to.  work  with  the  National 
Association  of  Refrigerated  yiTarehoiiBga.sr.'im  considering  such  a  report. 
The  two  trade  associations  have. been  busy  on  the  details  of  the  plan 
for  some  months.    An  agreement  as  to  the  nature  of  this  report  has  been 
reached  by  thes'e  groups,  and  the  Marketing  Facilities  Branch  will 
undertake  to  compile  the  desired  information,  , 

Warehousing  facilities  in  terminal,  markets;    In  connection  vdth 
the  work^of  the  Branch"'in  its  planning""of  terminal  market  facilities, 
questions  have  arisen  f rom,  tiiae .  to  time  as  to  the  adequacy  of  refrig- 
erated space  in  the  market  area  for  the  storing  of  certain  commodities — 
especially  eggs  and  poultry.    The  Cold  Storage  Unit  carried  on  studies 
pi*  special  areas  to  supply  background  material  with  which  the  market  -\ 
men  could  work.    Such  Studies  covered  the  city  areas  of  Houston,  San 
Antonio,  Atlanta,  and  St,  Louis, 

3.    Gejisral  Publications  - 

/innual  gummiary;    The  second  of  a  sjeries  of  annual  sumiaaries  of 
cold  storage  stocks  was  released  in  March  1947.    This  summarized  1946 
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holdings  by  regions.    An  added  ^featufe  was  presented  for  the  first. time — 
a  S-year  average, 19 42 -46 5  by  geographical  regiona  for  stocks  of  eachv 
commodity.    This  addition*  wa^'"  made  to  satisf  y  numerous  requests  which  , 
have  arisen  for  comparative  data  oh' regiOnaJ.  holdings.    This  summary 
showed  that  storage  occupancy  during  1946,  the  first  year  after  World 
War  II,  was  at  a' much-  higher  level  than  in  prewar  years  despite  the  • 
52-million-cubic-foot  expansion" in- gro^s  space  since' 1939 »    All  previous 
records  for  freezer  stocks  were  broken  by  holdings  on  September  1,  1946. 

Space  siiiw-ev:    The  biennial  survey  of  cold  storage  space,  made  on 
October' 1,' 1945,  was  published  in  August  of  the  past  fiscal  year.  This 
refjbrt  revealed  an  expansion  of  19  million  cubic  feet  in  public  warehouse 
net  space  over  the  two-year  period  October  1,  1943>  to  October  1,  194'5. 
Most  of  this  increase  occurred  in  freezers,  to  which  17  million  cubic 
feet  of  space  had  been  added  since  October  1,  1943.    The  survey  report 
(29  mtultilithed  pages)  includes  tables  and  charts  showing  space  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  by  regions,  by  States,  and  in  cities  with  more 
than  three  warehouses.    Charts  and  tables  were  also  included  on  the 
growth  of  space  from  1925  to  1945  and  the  percentage  of  space  occupied 
1940  to  1945.    Approximately  3,000  of  these  reports  have  been  distributed 
to  those  requesting  them.    (See  Figure  7  on  occupancy  and  space  in  public 
cold  storage)) 

State  laws:    During  the  past  year  all  State  Governments  were  re- 
quested to  furnish  copies  of  State  laws  covering  activities  of  cold  stor- 
age warehouses.    These  laws  are  being  compiled  and  summarized  so.  .45' to 
furnish  a  guide  to  people  requesting  such  information.  i  ■  •  • 

DirectorjT  of^refri^erated  warehouses:    A  number  of  requests  for  a 
list  of  warehouses  that  cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
supplying  statistical  information  on  food  storage  and  warehouse  occu- 
pancy prompted  the  Division  to  co.nipile  a  directory  of  the  cooperating 
warehouses.    The  four-fold  purpose  of  this  directory  was:     (l)  to.  extend 
full  credit  to  cooperating  warehousemen,  (2)  to  make  available  to 
processors  and  food  handlers  information  as  to  what  storage  facilities  ; 
are  available,  (3)  to  encourage  the  users  of  the  directory  to  acquaint^  •» 
us  with  the  naiaes  of  any  warehouses  not  listed,  and  (4j  to  furnish 
research  and  statistical  users  of  the  Monthly  Cold  Storage  Report  with  . 
a  better  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  the  present  coverage.    The  directory, 
to  be  released  in  July,  .will  carry  names  and  addresses  of  all  cooperating 
warehouses,  an  indication  as  to  their  class  of  business,  and  a  tabulation 
of  net  piling  space  in  the  respective  States; 

4.    St;udies  in^Pro^ress  -  Two ■  individual  studies  are  now  in  progress.  One 
is  an  investigation  of  the  place  of  public  commercial,  storages  in  refrig- 
erated warehousing  1943'-46,  ^  In  this  report  ; an  attempt  is  .being  made  to 
separate  holdings  in  coramercial  storages,  from  those  in  private  warehouses 
or  processing  plants  so  as  to  reveal  the  relative  importance  of  the  com- 
mercial cold  storage.    A  second  study  is  in  process, covering  t^e  physical 
characteristics  of  cold  storage  plants.    The  data  for  this  report  were 
gathered  in  connection  with  the  1941  space  survey,  but,  because  pf  World 
War  II,  it  was  fbmid  impassible  to  do  anything  with  the  information 
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heretofore.    An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  bring  the  data  together  into 
some  usable  form.    Such  things  as  the  number  of  floors  in  lAiarehouses, 
number  of  elevators,  distances  to  railroad  sidings,  number  of  cars  that 
can  be  unloaded  at  one  tLne,  number  of  trucks  that  can  be  accommodated 
at  a  trucking  dock,  etc.  are  included  in  the  report. 

5.  Special  Services^  -  Frequently  the  Division  is  called  upon  by  vari- 
ous organizations,  trade  associations,  research  foundations,  and  pub- 
lishing companies  to  render  special  services.    Among  trade  groups  to 
which  assistance  on  specific  problems  has  been  extended  are  the  National 
Association  of  Refrigerated  VJarehouses;  apple,  dairy,  poultry,  meat,  and 
frozen  food  associations;  and  a  rather  extensive  list  of  trade  magazines 
and  newspapers. 

6.  Fish_Reports  -  The  Division  is  cooperating  with  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of  Interior  in  compiling  a  report  on 
monthly  holdings  and  freezings  of  fish.    The  results  of  the  monthly 
surveys  are  incorporated  in  the  Monthly  Cold  Storage  Report. 

7.  M^£S^^ii^6  Regorts^  -  A  report  covering  the  total  production  of  oleo- 
margarine in  the  United  States  is  published  each  month  based  on  reports 
received  from  all  producers.    The  report  is  of  special  value  because  it 
makes  information  on  oleomargarine  production  available  at  least  a  month 
sooner  than  it  could  be  obtajjied  from  any  other  source.    It  shows  the 
quantity  of  oleomargarine  produced  from  animal  and  vegetable  oils  and 
the  quantity  of  colored  and  of  uncolored  produced  from  each  base.  This 
report  is  used  extensively  by  producers  and  dealers  in  margarine  and 
also  by  persons  operating  in  related  industries,  such  as  butter  and 
other  edible  fats  and  oils.    It  is  used  by  other  Government  agencies, 
research  institutions,  and  foimdations.    About  250  copies  of  this  report 
are  distributed  each  month, 

B.    Frozen__Food  and  Storage  Facilities 

One  of  the  newest  methods  of  distributing  foods  is  in  the  frozen  form. 
The  frozen  food  industry  has  made  very  significant  developments  in  the 
processing  and  distribution  of  frozen  foods  during  the  past  several 
years.    Although  frozen  foods  are  still  regarded  by  many  as  a  specialty 
item,  their  sales  value  in  1946  amounted  to  about  ;ip300,000,000,  which 
is  1.7  percent  of  the  $18,000,000,000  value  of  all  food  sales.  Some 
730  frozen  food  processors  are  marketing  products  under  more  than  500 
brands,  through  about  1,200  wholesale  distributors  and  more  than  35,000 
retailers. 

An  industry  that  has  grown  so  rapidly  naturally  faces  many  problems  of 
expanding  outlets,  reducing  distribution  costs,  and  developing  proper 
methods  of  handling. 

In  response  to  these  needs  of  the  frozen  food  industry,  during  the  past 
year  we  have  initiated  studies  to  determine  what  the  possibilities  are  for 
developing  the  marketing  of  products  in  frozen  form;  to  learn  what  the 
existing  methods  of  handling  frozen  foods  are,  which  are  best,  and  how 
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these  methods  can  be  improved;  and  tO;  try  to  assist  this  growing  indus- 
try in  developing  an  efficient  method""of  distribution. 

■f  ■  I.  ■•  : 

The  need  for  extensive  research  in  this  field  is  quite  noticeable  at 
the  produce  market  centers  where  distributors  of  perishable  foods  are 
adding  frozen  foods  to  their  operations.    The  refrigerated  warehousing 
industry  is  particularly  interested;  in  f ij;iding  more  adequate  facilities 
for  handling  their  frozen  food  stock  so  that  the  warehousemen  as  well 
as  the  other  marketing  agencies  may  contribute  toward  getting  the 
frozen  foods  from  the  producing  areas  to  the  consumer  as  efficiently  as 
possible.  y. 

As  a  basis  for  fu?:ther  study,  information  has  been  compiled  regarding 
the  historical\  developmtJi.t.  and  economic  importance  of  the  industry, 
with  consideration  being  given  to  some  of  the  distribution  trends  for 
each  of  the  major  frozen  food  products. 

An-  investigation  is  being  made  of  some  of  the  factors  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  warehousing  facilities  for  frozen  foods.    In  this 
study  an  effort  is  being  made  to  determine  what  some  of  the  relation- 
ships are  between  areas  where  frozen  foods  are  produced  and  areas  where 
they  are  stored.    Data  obtained  will  be  examined  to  see  if  they  reveal 
the  existence  of  any  definite  movements  and  storage  patterns. 

The  study  also  anticipates  giving  some  consideration  to  the  best 
methods  of  handling  perishables  at  the  refrigerated  warehouse,  with  the 
objective  of  ascertaining  the  most  efficient  types  of  equipment  to  use 
in  handling  foods  under  various  conditions,  and  of  determining  what 
alterations,  such  as  widening  of  storage  room  doors,  might  be  made  in 
order  to  realize  a  gain  in  operating  efficiency  through  use  of  special- 
ized equipment.    It  is  further  anticipated  that  with  sufficient  investi- 
gations answers. can  be  made  to  numerous  requests  for 'recommendations 
as  to  the  type  of  refrigerated  warehouse  most  practical  in  view  of 
storage  and  equipment  trends.    For  example,  inquiries  have  been  received 
as  to  whether  a  single  or  multi-story  building  is  better,  whether  ele- 
vators should  be  inside  or  outside,  or  how  high  the  ceilings  of  storage 
rooms  should  be  for  storage  items  of  various  density.  Refrigerated 
warehousemen  who  have  long-established  businesses  as  well  as  persons 
anticipating  entering  the  storage  business  have  been  interested  in 
learning  what  areas  appear  to  have  space  in  excess  of  future  needs  and 
where  the  potentialities  for  further  expansion  seem  best. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  the  storage  of  perishables  in  rioral  and 
rural-urban  areas.    In  many  small  towns,  distant  from  refrigerated 
•warehouses,  there  exists  a  need  for  small  "community"  storage  facili- 
ties and  locker  plants.    Requests  have  been  received  for  recommenda- 
tions and  specifications  for  such  an  enterprise.    Consideration  of  this 
storage  phase  is  planned  in  the  future. 
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C.    Accomplishments  of_jt§r_Food  Order  111 

On  October  25,  1946,  War  Food  Order  111,  which  regulated  the  use  of 
refrigerated  storage  facilities  throughout  the  United  States,  was  termi- 
nated.   Part  of  the  provisions  of  this  Order  had  been  5.n  effect  since 
August  1943^  and  the  remaining  provisions  had  been  added  from  time  to 
time  during  this  three-year  period  as  changing  conditions  made  revisions 
in  regulations  necessary. 

Soon  after  the  first  part  of  the  cold  storage  Order  was  put  into  effect 
in  the  summer  of  1943>  its  effects  became  apparent.    Records  indicate 
that  the  removal  of  items  from  cold  storage  because  of  restrictions  in 
the  original  provision  made  available  approximately  2,300  carloads  of 
refrigerated  space  within  a  short  period  of  time  after  the  Order  became 
effective. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  the  period  December  24,  1943*  the  effec- 
tive date  of  another  part  of  .the  Order,  and  January  31>  1944,  space  for 
about  1,700  carloads  was  cleared  throughout  the  United  States  directly 
as  a  result  of  this  Order. 

The  provisions  on  limited  storage  and  excluded  commodities  remained 
effective  throughout  the  three  years,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  kept 
down  the  storage  volume  of  these  items  at  times  when  it  was  necessary 
to  conserve  freezer  space. 

The  addition  of  the  amendment  on  ceiling  inventory  commodities  proved 
effective,  and  it  is  estiiaated  that  this,  together  with  results  achieved 
by  means  of  the  10  months'  provision,  accounted  for  the  removal  of 
approximately  43  million  pounds  of  frozen  commodities  during  the  period 
April  1  to  June  1,  1944.    It  also  forced  the  packers  to  hold  back  com- 
modities in  their  own  plants,  thereby  insuring  fuller  use  of  their 
space. 

When  the  10  months'  provision  was  added,  its  effect  was  aLmost  imme- 
diate.   This  limitation  forced  the  removal  of  co:.imodities  accumulated  in 
excess  of  actual  needs  of  the  owners.    It  also  served  to  induce  the 
owners  of  coiiimodities  to  step  up  production  wherever  these  commodities 
were  to  be  used  in  processing,  thereby  accelerating  the  production  of 
items  which  require  less  cold  storage  space  and  expediting  the  movement 
of  these  items  into  consumer  channels.    An  analysis  of  the  reports  in- 
dicates that  during  the  first  30  days  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendment,  enough  of  the  commodities  stored  for  more  than  10  months 
moved  out  to  relieve  5  million  cubic  feet  of  space.    It  is  estimated 
that  from  8  to  12  million  pounds  moved  out  of  storage  each  month  because 
of  the  effect  of  this  provision  of  the  Order. 

The  warehousing  industry,  as  well  as  the  frozen  fruit  and  vegetable 
packers,  agreed  that  they  felt  the  relief,  and  that  it  was  less  difficult 
to  find  new  space  for  packs  of  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  than  it  would 
have  been  without  the  operation  of  the  Order, 


Another  provision  which  proved  of  great  value  in  the  operation  of  refrig- 
erated warehouses  during  the  peak  loads  of  the  war  years  was  the  one  ' 
which  prohibited,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  holding  of  space  for  more 
than  72  hours  from  the  time  the  reservation  was  made.    Although  it  is' 
impossible  to  furnish  data  to  show  the  effectiveness  of  this  provision,- 
numerous  warehousemen  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  helpf \il  in 
enabling  them  to  utilize  fully  the  space  that  they  had  available  and  • 
that  the  results  from  this  clause  were  considerable. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  to  smooth,  efficient  administration  of  the 
Order  was  the  lack  of  sufficient  personnel  to  handle  adequately  the 
large  volume  of  work.    Liore  help  was  needed  in  answering  correspondence; 
in  the  proper  filing  of  records;  in  checking  reports  submitted  by  the 
warehousemen;  in.  analyzing  applications;  and  in  studying  information  and 
data  on  the  storage  situation,  markets,  and  transportation  reports. 
Difficulties  in  complying  with  provisions  of  the  Order  were  experienced 
also  by  many  warehousemen  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  help  to 
operate  their  warehouses  and  also,  their  offices.    Due  to  pressure  of  work 
they  were  not  able  at  times  to  move  the  commodities  that  had  been  ordered 
out  by  owners,  and  at  other  times  there  were  insufficient  transportation 
facilities  to  move  merchandise,  especially  odd  lots. 

Many  times,  owners,  although  willing  to  cooperate,  found  it  a  hardship 
to  comply  with  the  Order.    This  was  true  especially  of  processors  who, 
in  the  first  place,  were  handicapped  by  not  having  sufficient  help  to 
operate  their  plants  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  shortages  of  ingre- 
dients needed  in  their  operations.    The  shortage  of  sugar  for  canning, 
preserving,  and  baking  retarded  the  movement  of  frozen  fruit  from  stor- 
age.   Also,  the  lack  of  sufficient  shortening  was  a  handicap,  and  the 
limited  supply  of  flour  tended  to  cut  down  operations. 

Regardless  of  difficulties  encountered,  it  is  felt  that  WO  111  and  the 
preceding  orders  were  necessary,  and, that  they  played  an  important  part 
in  the  war  program.    In  view  of  the  large'  amount  of  space  made  available 
in  which  to  store  perishable  food  needed  by  our  armed  forces  and  our 
allies  and  to  store  each  new  crop  as  it  raattirsd,  there 'iis  no  questioning 
that  the  Order  was  very  much  worthwhile.    The  inconveniences  that 
resulted  in  some  cases  and  the  effort  involved  were  more  than  offset 
by  the  service  rendered  in  helping  to  supply  more  and  better  food  and 
in  preventing  serious  losses  of  perishable  food  products  at  a  time  when 
they  were  so  much  needed  in  our  own  country  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  'V  " "    "  '  •  ■ 

D.    Priority^A^lic'aiions     •     "  ' 

During  the  first  part  of  the  fiscal  year  this  Division  continued  to 
review  applications  for  priority  assistance' to  Obtain  critical  mate^  . 
rials  for  construction  of  cold  storage  plants.    In  the  consideration  of 
such  applications  tjie  follo-,ving  policy,  which  was  recommended  by  the 
Refrigerated  V/arehousing  Industry  Advisory  Committee,  was'  adhered  to  in 
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the  order  listed:     (1)  priorities  for  emergency  repairs,  (2)  priorities 
for  conversion  from  cooler  to  freezer,  (3)  priorities  for  facilities  in 
critical  areas  as  judged  by  occupancy  shown  in  the  Cold  Storage  Report, 
(4)  construction  priorities  only  for  freezer  space  or  convertible  cooler 
space,  and  (5)  priorities  for  projects  which  provide  a  substantial 
amount- of  space  in  proportion  to  the  materials  used. 

IV.    NEIV  AND  SPECIAL  SERVICES,  STUDIES,  aI^TD  ACTIVITIES 
DEVELOPED  DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR 

■  A.  M^^£"*^-^^y2Ht 

One  of  the  things  which  has  proved  to  be  of  considerable  assistance 
in  planning  market  facilities  is  a  market  model,  which  we  have  devel- 
oped largely  during  the  past  year.    This  model  is  built  to  scale  and 
consists  of  Liiniature  wholesalers*  stores,  farmers'  sheds,  refrigerated 
warehouses,  administration  buildings,  railroad  tracks;  refrigerated 
railroad  cars,  trucks,  and  other  facilities  which  might  be  necessary 
on  a  market.    By  the  use  of  this  model  it  is  possible  to  show  exactly 
how  a  market . would  look  and  how  it  can  be  laid  out  on  a  particular  plot 
of  ground.    This  is  very  useful  in  planning  the  arrangement  of  facili- 
ties on  a  site  and  in  demonstrating  to  interested  people  in  a  city 
where' the  construction  of  a  market  is  being  considered  just  what  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  are  of  various  locations,  and  thus  helps  them 
to  choose  the  site  upon  which  they  can  get  the  most  efficient  layout. 
The  illiistrations  of  markets  earlier  in  this  report  are  photographs  of 
the-se  models  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  particular  locality. 
Figures  8  and  9  show  in  more  detail  sorfip;  specific  fiacilities. 

Extensive  studies  of  market  facilities  have  revealed  that  in  many 
markets  it  is  advantageous  to  have  the  poultry  wholesalers  located  in 
the  same  market  area  as  the  wholesalers  of  other  kinds' of  produce. 
There  is  often  considerable  economic  advantage  in  having  a  complete 
line  of  food  commodities. available  on  a  market.    Therefore,  in  order  to 
provide  a  more  complete  Svervice  in.  this  phase  of  work,  our  poultry 
marketing  specialist  surveys  each  market  studied  to  determine  the  needs 
for  poultry  marketing  facilities,  ' 

Poultry 'marke'tifeg  studies  are  integrated  with  the  other  studies  iil  ; 
order  to  provide  a  complete  analysis  of  the  needs  for  marketing         ,  ..' 
facilities  in  various  cities.    During  the  past  year  poultry  marketing'  . 
studies  have  been  made  in  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  Connecticut;  Columbus, 
Ohio;  Columbia,  South  Carolina;  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Richmond,  Virginia; 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana;  St.  Louis,  Ivfissouri;  and  Houston  and  San 
Antonio,  Texas,    The  existing  facilities  in  general  were  not  designed, 
for  the  handling  of  poultry  and  eggs.    Zoning  regulations  limit  the 
areas  and-  facilities  in  which  poultry  wholesalers  may  operate.    As  a   ,  ; 
consequence^  many  wholesale  poultry  stores  are  located  in  old  buildings 
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which  ajre  dlfC^cult  to  ^iiiaifitlaiA^ 'ahdvWhich.dQ  :^^  the  proper 

arrangeiifdnt  df  modern  equipM€ht',-'^^^^^ 

Some  wholesalers  wko  "wish' to  expand  th^it' operations  cannot  do  sp  ', 
because  of  the  limited  si z 6  6f-  present' stores  and- the  lack  of  stores 
designed  for  the  efficient  v;ho^lesaling  of  poultry  products ^  Many', 
firms  have  installed  chain  conveyor  systems  <6n  a  temporary  basis 
until  properly  designed  buildings  are  available.  ■  •    '  . 

IVe  have : pr spared  several  suggesited  poultry  store  layoiits  to  serve  as  • 
a  guide  in  developin^Hew  facilities/  From  experi^ence^.iit  has  been 
found  that  the  individual  needs  of  poultry 'processors  in, ^different 
^  cities  vary  widely.  •  It  is  necessary  to  consult,  with  individual  firias 
in  order  to  draw  up  designs  which  '^ill  provide  efficient  handling  and 
processing  facilities.  A  few  of  the  'layouts  that  have  been  suggested 
are  presented  in  Figures  10  and -11.   •     .  .  ,^ 

TMs  Division  is  also^' cooperating  with  the  Poultry  Branch  by  partici- 
pation in  its  Poultry  Marketing  Facilities  apd  Teeliniques  Sub- 
committee.   This  Committee  is  comprised  of  representatives  of , the 
Extension  Service,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Poultry  Branch,  and 
the  Marketing  Facilities  Branch.    The  poultry  marketing  activities  of 
these  agencies  are  coordinated  through  this  Committee.,  Join"^  projects 
have  also  been  formulated  upon  which  progress  isr>being  made.  The 
Marketing  Facilities  Branch  has  also  cooperated  with  the  Consumer 
Relations  Sub-Committee  of  the  Department '  s  -Poultry  Committee  in.  the 
development  of  its  program.  . 

Considerable  time  was  devoted  to  the  assembling  of  pertinent  marketing 
facilities  information-  for  the  Poultry  and  Poultry  Products .Advisory 
Committee.    This  information  was  prepared  especially  for  the  Poultry 
Commodity  Committee  to  assist" in  formulating  a  proposed  program  for  . 
the  liesearch  and  liarketing  Act  of  1946.    The  members  of  the  former 
Committee  assisted  the  Poultrj'-C<3mmDdity  ComnELttee  during  their  meeting 
ori  Hay  6  and  7,  1947.       ^  ■ 

C  .    Li^e^st^ck  and  Meat^^^ 

The  livestock  and  meat  phase  pf  marketing  f  started 
in  late  1946.    Since  such  facilities  had,  receive'd  but  little  ^atten- 
tion in  the  past,  it  was  first  n,ecessary  to  inventory  the  field  and 
deter^aine  the  type  of .  facilities' tha.t  are  most  needed' arid  the  general 
locati9n.in  which^  facilities  should  be  estabiished' in  order  that  they 
make  the  greatest  contribution  in  the  marketing  and  distribution  of 
livestock  and  meats-.  , -v^^. , ^  '  .1     7 ^  1.1  /    /  ''' 

A  definite  trend  has  been  under  way  during  the  past  quarter' of  a  cen- 
tury in  the  decentrajlization  ,of,  .liyestock  marketing  and  meat  processing. 
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This  movement'  has  created  considerable  confusion  in  the  field  of  live- 
stock marketing  because  it  has  meant  the  establishment  of  numerous 
small  markets  and  processing  plants  in  the  producing  territory,  and 
consequently  has  adversely  affected  the  .volume  of  many  of  the  large 
terminal  livestock  markets*    Therefore,  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
study  a  number  of  the  older  and  more  important  markets  throughout  the 
United  States^  determine  ^their  present  operations,  and  compare  them 
with  operations  in  the .  early  1920' s<. 

Forty  of  the  most  important  public  livestock  markets,  which  have  , 
operated  throughout  the  entire  period  under  consideration,  were  se- 
lected.   An  analysis  of  their  volume  and  operations  was  made  for  the  ; 
years  1941-45  and  compared  with  the  1921-25  period.    The  total  receipts, 
salable  receipts, . local  slaughter,  stocker  and  feeder  shipments,  and 
total  shipments  for  the,  various  species  of  livestock  handled  on  these 
markets  were  taken  into  account.    Many  of  the  older  and  more  familiar 
markets,  such  as  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Indianapolis,  Jersey  City,  Kansas  City,  Louisville,  Nashville,  New 
Orleans,  Omaha,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Joseph,  Seattle,  and  Wichita,  had  lost 
considerable  business  during  the  20-year  period.    In  fact,  when  all' of 
the  6?  public  stockyards  were  taken  into  account,  the  hog  reteipt^' had 
diminished  during  the  20-year  period  on  an  average  of  27' percent,  anci 
the  cattle,  calf,  sheep,  and  lamb  receipts  had  not  kept  pace  with  the 
total  livestock  slaughter  in  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  it  was  observed  that  the. salable  receipts  in  relation  to 
the  total  receipts  on  many  of  the  40  markets  were  becoming  less  impor- 
tant.   This  means  that  on  those  markets  where  this  condition  exists, 
the  markets  are  serving  as  a  delivery  point  for  livestock  that  has 
already  been  purchased  or  as  feed,  water,  and  rest  stations  for  live- 
stock in.  transit.    In  either  case  they  are  becoming  of  less  importance 
as  market  places  where  livestock  is  bought  and  sold. 

Fbr  those  markets  that  had  increased  their  volum.e  of  business  during 
th^,  20-year  period,  in  relation  to  the  increase  of  livestock  production 
and  Gotal  slaughter  in  the  United  States,  it  was  significant  to  note 
thc.t  either  the  local  slaughter  taking  place  on  the  markets  had  in- 
cr^rsed  considerably  or  the  stocker  and  feeder  phase  of  the  business 
had  been  greatly  expanded.    In  a  few  instances  both  increased  local 
slaughter  and  increased  stocker  and  feeder  businesses  were  responsible 
for  iiaproved  market  receipts.    In  other  words,  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
slaughter  livestock  to  be  reshipped  to  other  points  for  processing  is 
becoming  of  less  importance  in  determining  the  volume  of  livestock  that 
flows  to  most  .of  the  large  markets.    It  should  also  be  added  that  many 
of  the  40  markets  under  consideration  that  had  the  greatest  increase 
in  volume  percentage-wise  were  the  newer  markets  with  relatively  small 
receipts  in  the  early  1920' s.. 

' .        -    .       ■■■■■■         ■  ^ 

These  points  are  important  and  should  be  carefully  considered  in 
making  plans  for  developing  new  or  reorganizing  old  livestock  market- 
ing and  processing  facilities  in  the  future.    VJithout  such  information 
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and  its  adoption  and  use,  in  the  development  of  future  facilities  on 
our  larger  public  markets  glaring  mistakes  would  be  inevitable. 

A  survey  as  to  number  and  location  of  all  the  posted  and  unposted  public 
livestock  mar!:ets  in  the  United  States  was  made  during  recent  months. 
The  200  posted  markets,  which  are  operated  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  are  located  throughout  the  heavy  live- 
stock production  and  feeding  territory,  with  concentrations  in  the 
Southern  Great  Plain  and  in  the  Corn  Belt.    The  1,900  unposted  public 
livestock  markets  are  distributed  more  generally  throughout  the  United 
States,  with  the  heaviest  concentration  again  in  the  Corn  Belt.  The. 
Eastern  and  Southern  States  have  a  considerable  number  of  small  live- 
stock markets,  as  have  the  Pacific  Coast  States.    Colorado,  However, 
has  more  livestock  markets  than  all  the-  other  Inter-Mountain  States 
combined. 

The  nijmber  of  small  livestock  markets  has  increased  very  rapidly 
during  recent  years.    Such  markets  would  require  a  considerable  amount 
of 'Study  to  determine  the*  most  Efficient  and  satisfactory  type  of 
facilities  needed  for  handling  the  varjdng  amounts  of  livestock  con- 
signed to  them  for  sale,  and  also  to  determine  more  adequate  and  satis- 
factory methods  of  handling  the  livestock  sold. 

Changes  in  the  methods  of  processing  and  distributing  meats  are  being 
given  increased  attention  by  some  of  the  larger  meat  packers  and  chain 
retail  stores.    Packers  are  experimenting  with  new  cutting  procedures 
at  the  packing  plant,  wherein  carcass  meat  is  being  cut,  trimmed,  boned, 
and  wrapped  in  consumer-sized  packages.    The  consumer  cuts  are  expected 
to  be  offered  for  sale  either  in  fresh  or  in  frozen  form,  but  in  either 
case  each  package  will  be  stamped  as  to  the  kind  of  cut,  quality, 
grade,  weight,  and  price.    Chain  stores  are  looking  forward  to  offering 
consumer  cuts  of  meat  to  the  public  on  a  self -serve  basis  just  as  soon 
as  packers  make  meat  available  in  this  form,  and  the  necessary  freezer 
cabinets  become  available  for  use  at  the  retail  level. 

It  is  thought  that  meats  can  be  processed  into  consumer-sized  packages 
at  the  packing  plant  and  handled  in  the  channels  of  trade  more  eco- 
nomically than  is  now  possible  under  present  methods  of  handling. 
This  method  of  handling  meats  deviates  from  the  method  of  handling 
them  by  freezer  locker  plants  in  that  the  meats  are  offered  for  sale 
at  the  retail  level.    Since  the  locker  plant  method  of  handling  meat 
has  proved  to  be  so  pop\ilar  in  rural  communities,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  consumer-sized  package  of  meat  in  the  fresh  or  frozen  form  will 
prove  to  be  popular  in^rretail  markets. 

Frozen  food  locker  plants  have  grown  very  rapidly  in  number  and  size 
during  recent  years.    From  less  than  1,300  in  1938  the  number  of  these 
plants  has  expanded  to  over  8,000  in  1946.    At  the  same  time  the  average 
number  of  individual  food  lockers  per  plant  has  increased.    This  in- 
crease in  nijmbers  has  resulted  in  a  more  general  distribution  of  the 
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plants throughout  the  entire  country,  but  the  greatest  concenti^ation  of 
nurnbers  is  still  in  the  heavy  livestock  producing  area^  in  the  1/Iiddle 
West,    Heavy  concentrations  of  locker  plants  also  are  found  on  the  West 
Coast  in  the  areas  surrounding  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Portland 
and  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  more  plants  of  this 
kind  in  the  Southern  States  where  supplies  of  meats  and  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  available  for  freezing.    They  would  serve  not  only  as 
additional  market  outlets  for  locally  produced  products^  but  should  con- 
tribute greatily  ;to  the  nutritional  values  in  the  diet  of  many  southern 
people .  ■  ■    -  , 

D,  Squijgment 

Until  this  year  most  of  our  market  facilities  work  has  been  largely  con- 
fined to  a  study  of  the  physical  structiires  of  the  market  layout  and 
buildings,  and  we  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  study  the  equipment, 
such  as  conveyor  systems,  elevators,  lighting,  refrige^r;ation  rooms, 
ripening  rooms,  etc.,  that  go  into  the  buildings  and  which  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  efficiency  of  market  operations. ,  During  the  past 
year  we  were  able  to  add  this  feature  to  our  market  facility  studies, 
and  we  expect  it  to  become  a  more  important  part  of  them  as  time  goes 
along.  :j  '  :   ■  ■ 

The  following  equipment  studies  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Branch 
during -the  fiscal  year  just  ended:  ,       ;     ...   .  .. 

1,    Equi2ment  for  the  •  Handling^of  Perishable^Farm  Product^  -  During  the 
fiscal  ye§ir,  marked  progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  equipment  and 
techniques  used  in  the  handling  of  perishable  farm  products  that  pass 
through  cbncentration  and  terminal  market  channels.    The  equipment  in 
general  use  ranges  from  the  familiar  two-wheel  hand,  truck  to  a  highly 
efficient  system  of  gravity  and  power-driven  conveyors. ,  Power-driven 
trucks  are  also  in  use.    The  unit  load  principle  of  handling — that  is, 
the  moving  of  a  large  number  of  items  or  packages  in, a  single  operationr- 
is  rapidly  gaining  favor.    It  is  felt  that  a. great,  deal  of  interest  has 
been  created  throughout  the  industry  in  finding  better  methods  of  han- 
dling through  the  use  of  labor-saving  devices,  both  electrical  and 
mechanical.  '  -i.;,  .  ^ 

Data,  on  costs  of  handling  with  varying  kinds  of  equipment  have  been 
gathered  both  from  wholesale  establishments  which  have  equipment  in  ' 
actual  operationaand  from  equipment  manufactjorers.    New  deyelbpments  in 
equipment  are  being  closely  followed  to  ascertain  their  application  to' 
the  industry.    Studies  are  under  way  to  determine  their  economic  value 
or  justification  and  other  benefits  that  may  be  found.,  ?ilth6ugh  no  spe- 
cial bulletin  on  handling  equipment  ha^  been  compiled. as  yet,  chapters 
on  suitable  equipment  have  been  .incorporated  in  reports  on  wholesale'  ' 
concentration  and  terminal  markets  publjished  by  this  Branch.  Publica- 
tion of  a  separate  bulletin  is  planned  for  the  coming  year.    Figures  12 
to  16  illustrate  items  of  equipment,  some  of  which  are  in  general  use  and 
others  are  used  to  a  liirdted  extent  in  handling  perishable  farm  products. 


2.  ^^ii^ment  Used^in  the  Processing^  £®£^£^i^^>_3ijS^_PlspsLCkagin£  of 
Farin_Product_s  -  A  start  ^-vas  made  during  the  fiscal  year  in  obtaining 
data  on  equipment  used  in  processing,  repacking,  and  prepackaging. 
Although  prepackaging  is  comparatively  new,  it  is  attracting  wide 
interest.    Information  on  sorting,  grading,  cleaning  and  washing,  drying, 
and  inspection  equipment  as  used  in  the  preparation  of  certain  farm 
products  for  the  market,  such  as  rooted  and  bunched  vegetables,  is  being 
gathered  from  individual  operators  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  from  manufacturers  of  the  equipment. 

3.  Ri£ening^  i?^l^iJ^^>_3^2^_%^*£ijS®iiated  Rooms  for  the  Conditioning_and 
Preservation__of  Perish able_Comsoditie£  -  In  this  project,  efforts  are 
directed  towards  the  study  of  existing  tomato  and  banana  rooms  in  whole- 
sale establishments  from  the  standpoint  of  construction,  operation, 
refrigeration,  and  heating  requirements.    Conditioning  rooms  must  be 
properly  built  and  equipped  so  that  the  fruit  may  ripen  properly  and 
retain  its  quality  and  appeal.    Cooler  rooms  for  the  temporary  storage 
of  perishable  products  are 'also  under  study  to  determine  the  best  method 
of  construction,  size,  operation,  and  the  most  desirable  location  within 
a  wholesale  establishment. 

4.  Additional_E£iiipment_and_Tec]mical^^       -  Other  data  being  gathered 
include  equipment  used  in  the  poultry  and  egg  industry.    The  use  of  this 
type  of  equipment  is  obtained  from  first-hand  inspection  of  existing 
poultry  and  egg  processing  plants,  as  well  as  from  manufacturers  of  the 
equipment.    Also,  data  on  ventilating  systems,  communications,  and  elec- 
tric power  and  lighting  requirements  for  specific  processes  as  well  as 
for  an  entire  market  area  are  being  collected. 

E,  H2Lndling_I>iethod^ 

Market  surveys  made  by  this  Branch  have  revealed  glaring  inefficiencies 
in  the  methods  currently  employed  in  unloading  produce  from  refrig- 
erated railroad  cars  and  motortrucks  at  the  store  platform  and  in 
transferring  it  to  holding  rooms  within  the  building.    It  was  with  a  • 
view  toward  reducing  these  inefficiencies  that  a  study  xuas  initiated 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year.    This  study,  undertaken  in 
cooperation  with  the  trade,  attempts  to  determine  what  the  existing 
handling  methods  of  selected  perishable  commodities  are,  what  costs  are 
involved,  and  what  the  man-hour  requirements  are  under  various  methods 
of  unloading  and  storing  commodities. 

This  project  is  in  its  initial  stages,  with  pilot  measurements  having 
been  made  at  selected  establishments.    After  adequate  data  have  been  com-r 
piled,  an  analysis  will  be  made  of  the  different  methods,  be  they  elec- 
trical, mechanical,  or  manual,  currently  used  by  the  industry.    An  attempt 
will  be  made  to  outline  the  relative  merits  of  each  method  and  to  point 
out  its  advantages  as  well  as  its  weaknesses.    It  is  also  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  this  project  to  bring  out  any  new  developments  in  the  technique 
of  handling  perishable  commodities.    In  general,  the  project  will  single 
out  the  most  efficient  and  practical  method  or  methods  of  handling  pro- 
duce, and  this  information  will  be  made  available  to  interested  persons 
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Figure  13. 


Gravity  conveyors:    (A)  roller  type, 
(B)  idieel  type* 


Figure  14.  -  Power-driven  belt  conveyors?    (A)  pemanent 

installation^  (B)  portable  type. 


Figure  15.  -  Four-wheel  truck. 
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SO  that  it  may  be  used  in  helping  to  solve  the  problem  of  reducing 
handling  costs  at  the  wholesale  level, 

F,    Ma£ket_Manager£  Association 

In  connection  with  our  work  |}n  planning  and  promoting  market  facilities, 
we  have  occasion  to  visit  many  farmers*  and  wholesalers*  markets  through 
out  the  country  in  both  producing  areas  and  large  cities  to  discuss 
marketing  problems  with  the  market  masters  or  managers.    On  numerous 
occasions  these  people  have  expressed  the  wish  that  they  had  more  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  other  market  masters  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
ideas,  learning  how  things  are  done  in  other  markets,  and  working  to- 
gether in  solving  problems  they  have  in  common. 

As  a  result  of  this  interest  we  were  approached  with  a  request  to  take 
the  initiative  in  bringing  about  a  national  conference  of  market  man- 
agers at  which  a  permanent  organization  could  be  formed.    Many  felt 
that  such  an  association  held  numerous  possibilities  as  an  instrument 
to  improve  marketing  and  distribution  of  food  products. 

In  response  to  this  request  we  wrote  to  key  marketing  people  in  about 
30  States  asking  for  their  views  as  to  the  possibility  and  desira- 
bility of  setting  up  a  managers'  association.    They  all  responded 
favorably  and  in  many  cases  enthusiastically.    It  was  then  decided  to 
call  together  a  small  group  of  market  managers  from  different  sections 
of  the  country  to  plan  a  general  conference.    This  group  of  managers 
met  with  representatives  of  the  Division,  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Extension  Service  in  Washington  during  the  early  part  of 
February  to  discuss  plans  for  a  national  meeting  of  managers.  The 
result  was  a  3-day  conference  held  during  May  in  the  Auditorium  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.    About  200  managers  and  marketers  from  over 
30  States  were  in  attendance.    After  deliberating,  the  managers  present 
formed  a  permanent  organization  known  as  the  National  Association  of 
Produce  Market  Managers, 

V.    OUTLOOK  ON  CONTINUING  PROJECTS 

In  the  field  of  warehousing  and  refrigeration,  during  the  coming  year 
increased  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  planning  and  design  of  facili- 
ties and  methods  of  handling  products  through  such  facilities.  While 
storage  regulations  and  priority  controls  have  been  abolished  in  the 
past  year,  there,  nevertheless,  is  a  strong  possibility  of  encountering 
some  critical  storage  situations  in  the  next  year  or  so,  particularly 
in  freezer  storages. 

Building  materials  are  still  limited  for  use  of  construction  of  new 
warehouses,  and  there  no  doubt  will  be  some  caution  on  the  part  of  ware- 
housemen in  expanding  facilities  until  they  are  in  a  better  position  to 
gauge  the  possibilities  of  their  future  business.    Many  existing  ware- 
houses are  in  urgent  need  of  new  eqiiipment  and  repairs  as  a  result  of 
the  strain  that  has  been  placed  on  them  during  the  past  few  years; 
therefore,  as  materials  and  equipment  become  available,  they  will  be 
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used  largely  for  renovations  of  existing  plants.    Under  these- 'circum- 
stances, it  will  be  necessary  for  this  Division  to  continue  to  make 
studies  on  the  more  efficient  use  of  i/varehouses  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion regarding  space  availability  and  adequacy. 

Studies  which  have  beqn  initiated  to  develop  better  facilities  and 
methods  for  handling  frozen  foods  will  be  continued. 

It  is  expected  that "most  of  the  projects  we  now  have  under  way  in 
studying  facilities  in  terminal  and  concentration  markets  will  be  com- 
pleted before  the  end  of  the  new  fiscal  year.    Sponsoring  groups  in  a 
number  of  these  cities  have  plans  to  start  the  construction  of  their 
markets  in  the  near  future.    This  is  true  of  Houston,  Texas;  St.  Louis, 
Missouri;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Hartford,  Connecticut;  Atlanta,  Georgia; 
Benton  Harbor,  Michigan;  and  Miami,  Florida.    It  is  anticipated  that 
work  will  be  started  on  building  in  all  of  these  markets  by  July  1948, 
and  some  of  them  should  be  well  along  towards  completion.  Construction 
of  the  Jackson,  Mississippi,  market  is  already  under  way,  and  it  is 
scheduled  to  be  finished  by  the  first  of  the  year. 

As  repbrts  on  our  market  facility  surveys  are  completed,  new  studies 
will  be  gotten  under  way  just  as  rapidly  as  our  personnel  can  handle 
them. 
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Introduction 

During  this  fiscal  year  the  work  of  this  Division  was  in  two  fields: 
(1)  the  administration  of  the  United  States  Y'arehouse  Act  and  (2)  the 
approval  and  supervising  of  warehouses  used  by  the  Department  for  storing 
certain  products  which  it  acquired  for  various  purposes.    This  latter 
activity  also  includes  the  inventorying  of  the  products  and  inspecting 
all  stored  products  for  condition.    By  far  the  major  portion  of  the 
Division  activity  centered  in  the  administration  of  the  Y'arehouse  Act, 

I.    INSPECTION  OF  NON-LICENSED  VJARSHOUSES 

With  respect  to  warehouses  in  which  the  Government  stores  products 
which  it  acquired  during  the  past  year,  attention  was  given  in  two  direc- 
tions:   (l)  Inspections  were  made  of  storage  facilities  which  it  was 
proposed  to  use  to  see  that  they  were  proper  facilities — that  is,  that 
they  would  adequately  protect  the  Government's  property  against  spoilage 
and  deterioration,  and  that  they  were  operated  by  competent  and  experi- 
enced management  which  had  in  its  employ  properly  trained  personnel. 
Generally  speaking,  whenever  possible  such  inspections  were  made  before 
Government  property  was  placed  in  the  warehouses.    If  any  house  or  its 
management  was  disapproved,  it  "Vjas  not  supposed  to  be  used.    (2)  Inspec- 
tions every  60  days  subsequent  to  the  original  examination  were  directed 
to  the  character  of  the  facilities,  the  condition  of  stored  products, 
and  the  inventorying  of  the  products.    If  products  were  found  to  be 
deteriorating  or  in  any  manner  improperly  stored,  such  as  on  damp  floors, 
in  contact  with  walls,  not  upon  proper  dunnage,  in  rooms  having  too  high 
temperatures  or  humidities,  or  any  one  of  a  number  of  other  improper 
situations,  reports  were  made  to  the  Shipping  and  Storage  Branch,  which 
placed  the  products  in  storage,  with  appropriate  recommendations  for 
action.    These  inspections  did  not  apply  to  all  warehouses  used  by  the 
Department  in  its  purchase  and  price  support  programs.    For  instance, 
they  did  not  apply  to  such  products  as  cotton,  tobacco,  grain,  wool,  and 
peanuts.    Neither  did  they  apply  generally  to  so-called  pier  warehouses. 
The  service  did  extend  to  the  usual  commercial  and  refrigerated  warehouses 
and  Department-owned  products  stored  therein,  such  as  processed  fruits 
and  vegetables,  dry  skim  milk,  dried  eggs,  meats  and  meat  products, 
fish,  flour,  dry  beans,  frozen  shell  eggs,  cereals,  cheese,  etc. 

The  number  of  supervisory  offices  devoting  attention  exclusively  to  that 
kind  of  work  was  reduced  from  seven  to  one.    The  work  of  the  other 
offices  has  been  consolidated  with  the  work  under  the  ''Warehouse  Act  and 
supervision  performed  by  the  same  men  who  have  been  supervising  the 
Warehouse  Act  activities.    This  has  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  six 
supervisors  and  a  majority  of  the  examiners.    At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  there  were  35  persons  engaged  in  this  work. .  There  are  now  but  6  who 
devote  their  time  exclusively  to  this  work.    C^e  operates  out  of  New  York, 
one  has  been  detailed  to  the  ikidwest  area  and  operates  out  of  Indianapolis, 
another  devotes  full  time  to  that  area,  4iwa>  dBeefo4evth©iri;wiiote'>idmV-.te 
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the  Pacific  Coast  area,  and  one  devotes  his  time  to  the  ?iJashington  office. 
At  all  other  points  the  work  is  being  periCormed  by  examiners  under  the 
Warehouse  Act,  with  a  record  kept  of  the  proportion  of  their  time  spent 
on  this  type  of  work  so  that  the  correct  appropriation  may  be  charged. 
This  has  resulted  in. a  saving  of  about  $150,000  per  annum.    The  reduc- 
tion in  force  comraenced'  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year 
and  was  practica!i.ly  completed  by  the- first  ijf  December.  Generally 
speaking,  a  higher  grade  of  supervision  "is- -b^ing -extended  in  that  per^  --^ 
sonnel  with  years  of  experience  in  ezainiriing  and'-^supervising  warehouses 
is  now  engaged  in  the  work,  and  the  supervisory  personnel  is  of  higher 
caliber  than  that  engaged  in  the  work  dm^ing  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

II.    WAREHOUSE  ACT  ADMINISTRATION 
A.    The  V/arehouse  Situation  Generally 

WW      mmm     mmm     <aw      mm      mm      w»     «w      mm      aw      mmm     mmm     mm     mm     mmm  'Aim 

Vtork  in  connection  with  the  Warehouse  Act  administration  has  continued 
in  the  usual  manner. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  convert  stored  staple,  agricultural 
producbG  into  a  form  of  collateral  that  will  be  generally  acceptable  for 
loan  purposes.    This  is  accomplished  thro\igh  careful  but  frj endly  super- 
vision   proper  warehousing,  and  the  raed:bjm  of  a  warehouse  reo.eJ.pt.  The 
law  a*>]thorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  license  warehoij-ssmen  who 
can  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Act  and  the  regulations  prorr.ilgated 
thereunder.    To  make  sure  that  the  requirements  or  standards  for  licensing 
can  be  met,  provision  is  made  to  inspect  the  warehouse  facilities  of  any 
warehouseman  applying  for  a  license.    This  inspection  aims  to  determine 
(1)  that  the  warehouseman  has  a  proper  facility  for  storing  the  product, 
in  question;  (2)  that  it  is  properly  equipped  to  care  for  the  product 
while  in  storage;  (3)  that  the  financial  responsibility  and  reputation 
of  the  warehouseman  are  satisfactory;  (4)  that  the  warehouse  is  equipped 
with  proper'scales  and  inspection  equipment;  (5)  that  employees,  such  as 
superintendent;  samplers,  weighers, .  inspectors,  and  grade.rs,  are  competent 
to  per'forirf  th'eir  respective  duties;  (6)  that  .the  property  is  legally 
under  the  contrdl  of  the  warehouseman;  and  other  details  which  enter  into  . 
protecting  the  commodity  stored  and  maxking  sound  collateral.  .  ... 

But  sound  warehouse  collateral  is  not  made  solely  by  making  the  above-  : 
mentioned  determinations  and  licensing  a  warehouseman.    Those  are  only 
the  initial  steps;    After  licensing  comes  supervision  of  operations— not  ■. 
continuous,  but  sufficiently  thorough  and  frequent  to  make  certain  that 
the  law  and  ■regulations  are  observed  and  recei,pt  holders  protected.  Upon 
each  inspection  sufficient  products  must  .be  found  in  each  warehouse  to 
cover  all  outstanding  receipts  and  to  care  for  all  storage  obligations 
of  the  warehouseman.    V/ith  some  commodities,  this  becomes  a  painstaking' 
and  complicated  task  which  can' be  performed.- only  by  examiners  v^ho  are  . ,  .. 
thoroughly  trained  and  experienced.    For  instance,  in  grain  elevators 
there  are  tanks,  bins,  and -interstices,  each  containing  grain  of  a  cer- 
tain class,  kind,  and  grade.    In  the  sarae  tank  or  bin  may  be  deposited 
grain  belonging  to  10  or  2Q  or  more  different  depositors,  to, each  of  whom 
was  issued  a  receipt  by  the  warehouseman  which  recites  the  class,  kind,  . 
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and  grade  of  grain  deposited;  the  amount  of  dockage  it  contained;  and  the 
number  of  pounds  of  grain.    The  contents  of  each  of  the  bins,  tanks,  and 
interstices  must  be  sampled,  inspected,  and  graded  to  see  that  sufficient 
grain  by  class,  kind,  and  grade  is  in  the  elevator  to  support  all  out- 
standing receipts.    This  is  not  a  job  that  can  be  done  in  a  slipshod 
manner  or  by  untrained  personnel.    It  takes  several  years  to  make  an 
experienced  grain  man  into  a  reliable  warehouse  examiner.    Proper  ware- 
house inspection  does  not  consist  merely  of  a  superficial  examination  of 
storage  facilities.    It  goes  beyond  even  a  thorough  examination  of  facili- 
ties.   It  encompasses  a  thorough  inspection  of  facilities  and,  in  addition, 
inventorying  and  inspection  of  stocks  and  a  general  appraising  of  the 
warehouseman  and  his  entire  operation,  financial  structure,  and  his  deal- 
ings with  the  public. 

During  the  year  the  following  products  could  be  stored  under  the  VJarehouse 
Act:    cotton,  grain,  wool,  tobacco,  sirups,  dry  beans,  broomcorn,  cotton- 
seed, cherries  in  brine,  dried  fruits,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  cold 
pack  fruit,  and  seeds.    Grain  includes  all  the  cereal  grains,  such  as 
corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  grain  sorghums,  soybeans,  rice,  flaxseed, 
and  field  peas ,    The  combined  value  of  all  products  handled  through 
federally  licensed  warehouses  during  the  fiscal  year  1947  is  estimated 
at  over  4  billion  dollars,  and,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  record  that  no 
holder  of  a  federally  licensed  receipt  has  legally  lost  anything  still 
continues.    The  cost  of  supervision  under  the  Warehouse  Act  was  at  the 
rate  of  $1.00  for  each  $7,400  of  value  of  products. 

There  are  approximately  1,300  v^arehouses  under  federal  license.  These 
are  supervised  by  a  staff  of  108  persons,  13  of  v/hom  are  in  Y/ashington. 
Of  these,  only  4  are  supervisors,  1  is  a  warehouse  examiner,  and  the 
other  8  are  engaged  in  clerical  capacities.    In  the  field  there  are  95 
employees,  9  of  whom  are  supervisors,  18  are  clerks,  and  68  are  exam- 
iners.   The  examining  staff  in  the  grain  work  is  too  small.    It  is  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  standard  of  supervision  which  the  Department 
aims  to  have  or  to  undertake  certain  investigational  work  which  naturally 
grows  out  of  a  regulatory  operation  as  large  as  is  involved  in  the 
Federal  Warehouse  Act.    In  addition  to  having  an  adequate  examining 
staff,  there  should  be  2  or  3  high-class  men  to  do  special  investigational 
work. 

Some  fields  show  progress;  in  others  there  is  hesitation;  and  in  others 
there  is  a  backward  movements    For  the  first  time  in  15  years  the  work  in 
connection  with  cotton  warehouses  has  gone  backward.    This  is  a  natural 
development.    Stocks  of  cotton  for  12  years  or  more  had  been  accumulating 
in  warehouses.    For  a  number  of  those  years  the  carry-over  stocks  were 
the"  highest  on  record.    Crops  were  fairly  normal  until  last  year.  VJith 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  stocks  in. cotton  warehouses  began  to 
dwindle  and  are  now  practically  depleted — they  are  the  lowest  that  we 
have  seen  in  the  past  20  or  more  years.    The  short  crop  of  last  year  did 
not 'increase  them,-  and  the  prospects  for  increased  storage  stocks,  for 
this  year  are  hot  promising.    The  result  is  warehousemen. are  relinquishing 
space  which  they  had  temporarily  leased,  and  some  of  them  are  ey^n  leasing 
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to  o'thers  some  of  their  ovrei  facilities.  -  Cons ec^uently,,  the  licensed 
storage  capacity  has  decreased.  ,;  , 

In  the  grain  field  further  progress  has  be^n 'made;  ; A. >lim:tting  factor,  to 
progress  in  this  field  is  the  inability  of >the  Department,  to  find  com- 
petent personnel.    Further  substantial  progress  . could  be  made  in  this 
field  if  the  necessary  examiners  were  available,  land  some  fundamental 
research  should  be  performed  which  cannot  be  dorie  successfully  without  , 
properly  trained  men.  ' 

The  wool  end  of  the  work  has  slipped  some,  due  largely  to  the, fact  that 
one  warehouseman  who  is  operating  a  chain  of  warehouses  was  insisting  on 
conducting  his  houses  in  a  manner  which  was  contrary  to  the  Act,:  the 
regulations^  and  sound  warehousing.    The  Department  therefore  found  it  .  ^ 

necessary  to  suspend  his  licenses  and,  finally,  to  let  them  expire..;. This  » 
situation  suggests  the  need  for  legislation  which  would  correct  such  con- 
ditions and  oblige  warehousemen  to  operate  properly.  4 

'In  view  of  the  decrease  in  cotton  warehousing  and  the  unpromising  outlook, 
steps  have  been  taken  to  reduce  the  staff  engaged  in  the  cotton  warehouse 
supervisory  work.    The  money  freed  by  this  reduction  wi.ll  become  avail- 
able for  use  in  the  grain  end  of  the  Division,  assuming,  of  course,  that 
the Congress  provides  at  least  the  same  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  19A8 
as  it  did  for  the  year  1947.    If  it  does  not,  then  the  saving  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cotton  work  will  have  to  be  applied  to  meeting  the  reduc- 
tion in  appropriation,  and  no  increase  in  the  grain  end  of  the  v^rork  can 
be  undertaken.  I-  r  > 

B .    Irr  e£ulari  t  i  es_under_the__Ac  t 

As  usual  there  have  been  certain  irregularities  during  the  course  of. the 
year.    Many  of  these  vrere  not  of-  such  a  nature  as  to  justify  suspension 
of  licenses,  but  -they  had  to  be  corrected  ir/iraediately:    Four  special' 
investigations  were  made  during  the  year,  all  -in: connection  with  irregu- 
larities in  the  ^cotton  end  of  the  project./  iand  all  of  which  involved 
criminal -iotibn. *  These  irregularities o all,  took  place,  in  the  Mississippi 
V&.lley.    One  involved  the  issuance  of  -  fraudulent  .receipts  and- the  c^^r^-, 
verting  to  his  own  use  of  about  50  bales  of  cotton  by  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal  employees  in  a  rather  large  cotton  warehouse.    The  result  of  the 
investigation  was  that  the  employee  was  finally  indicted;.    He  pleaded  ' 
"=  guilty  and  was  sentenced  on  April  11,  1947,.  to  6  months :, on  the  first 
c6unt,  which  was  to  be  seii?ved.    On  the  other  counts  he  was  $entenced 
to  2  years  in  the  penitentiary,  but  the-  sentence  was  suspended  and  ■the 
defendant  placed  on  probation  for  3  years.    The  second  offense  which  was 
investigated  involved  the  raising  of  vreights  on  32. warehouse  receipts,  -  j 
covering  32  bales  of  cotton.    These  changes .  ranged  all , the  way ,  from-,8  ,, . 
pounds  to  100  pounds  per  bale.    Car efuL  investigation  developed  that  th^ 
party  to  whom  the  receipts  were  issued /happened  to  be  a  cotton  producer 
and' was  evidently  the  party  who  changed  the  weights  on  the  receipts,  At 
fir6t  he  denied  the  chai?ge,  but  the  evidence  was.  so  convincing  that  the: 
case 'was  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  entered  suit.  He: 
finally  filed  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere,  and  the  Court  imposed  a  fine  of 
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5  years'  imprisonment  but  immediately  suspended  the  fine  and  placed  the 
offender  on  probation  for  5  years,  the  condition  of  the  probation  being 
that  he  violate  no  State  or  Federal,  law  during  the  period  and  that  he 
should  report  to  the  probation  officer  every  3  months.    In  the  third  case, 
the  superintendent  of  a  warehouse  and. the  bookkeeper  were  both  indicted 
for  having  issued  fraudulent  receipts  and  having  converted  the  receipts 
to  their  own  use.    The  case  was  set  for  trial.    The  bookkeeper  pleaded 
guilty.    The  manager  at  first  denied  guilt,  but  finally  he  pleaded  guilty 
in  the  hope  that  the  Court  would  be  lenient  in  sentence.    At  this  date  no 
information  has  been  received  as  to  what  fine  has  been  imposed.  The 
fourth  case  involved  the  changing  of  weights  on  2  warehouse  receipts  which 
had  been  issued  for  2  bales  of  cotton,  weighing  518  and  519  pounds, 
respectively.    These  weights  were  changed  to  578  and  579  pounds.  The 
weights  weriB  changed  after  the  receipts  had  been  sold  to  a  third  party. 
This  case  was  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  but  it  has  not  gone 
to  trial.    In  all  4  cases  the  offenses  were  quite  similar,  namely,  the 
changing  of  the  weights  on  the  warehouse  receipts,  the  selling  of  the 
receipts,  and  coverting  the  proceeds  to  the  use  of  the  party  selling  the 
receipts;  but  the  holders  of  receipts  suffered  no  losses. 

C .    Insurance  of  J3r ain_b^  Tar ehous emen 
in_Chica£o_Market 

Early  in  .1947  the  largest  grain  warehouse  operator  in  Chicago  adopted  a 
rule  that  all  grain  which  he  stored  would  be  insured  regardless  of  the 
wishes -of  the  depositor.    This  rule  caused  quite  a  stir  in  the  Chicago 
market  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  quite  at  variance  with  what  had 
been  the  practice. in  the  past  and  at  variance  with  the  rule  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade.    However,  the  rule  was  in  conformity  vdth  the  regulations 
for  grain  warehousemen  under  the  Warehouse  Act. 'Kemons trances  were  made 
to  the  Department  in  the  hope  that  the  Department  would  require  the  ware- 
houseman to  revoke  the  rule.    Several  meetings  were  held  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  others  who  were  protesting  the 
rule.    Various  reasons  were  alleged  to  support  the  protest;  however,  the 
Department  considered  all  of  them  and,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  ware- 
houseman, met  all  the  issues  but  did  not  require  the  warehouseman  to 
revoke  the  rule.    This  case  resulted  in  the  Department  analyzing  the  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  insurance  in  the  Chicago  market  and  the  kind  of 
coverage  that:  was  extended  to  the  warehousemen.    Since  then  the  Department 
has  been  negotiating  with  the  underwriters  with  a  view  to  securing  a  still 
better  form  of  coverage,  even  though  the  form  in  use  by  the  warehouseman 
provided  better  coverage  than  was  ordinarily  had  in  that  market.  The 
Department  is  hopeful  that  it  will  get  a  form  of  coverage  which  will 
extend  protection  to  all  holders  of  receipts  in  licensed  elevators  from 
the  time  that  the  grain  enters  the  custody  of  the  warehouseman  until  it 
ceases  to  be  in  his  custody;  in  other  words,  it  is  trying  to  get  a  form 
of  coverage  somewhat  comparable  to  that  which  has  been  in  use  for  a  number 
of  years  by  cotton  warehousemen  licensed  under  the  iict.    If  it  succeeds, 
this  will,  serve  as  an  entering  wedge  to  securing  for  all  grain  warehouse- 
men a  i^ore  complete  and  more  adequate  coverage  than  they  have  had  in  the 
past.  ' 
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During  the  year- several  requests  were  received  for  the  storage  of  com- 
modities that  are  not  now  on  the  eligible  list  for  storage  under  the 
Warehcnise  Act,    From  Colorado  a  r-equ'est  was-  ir.eceived  to  store  rabbit  wool 
in  federally  licensed  warehouses/   From  Oregon  a  request  came  to  place 
peppermint  oil  on  the  eligible  li&t.    Requests  have  also  been  received  to 
store  various  seeds  which  are  not  now  eligible.    For  the  first  time  in 
yesirs  an  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  storing  of  cottonseed. 
Requests  have  also  been  received  to  store  cottonseed  oil  and  cottonseed 
cake.    A  large  dairy  cooperative  has  inquired  about  storing  some  of  its 
products  under  the  Act  so  as  to  aid  it  in  its  financing.    It  is  repre-  :  , 
sented  that  other  organizations  have  a  similar  interest  and  would  use  the 
Act  if  available  to  them.    These  cannot  be  stored  without  first  making  . 
preliminary  investigations  to  determine  the  behavior  of  the  commodities  ^ 
in  storage,  whether  or  not  they  would  lend  themselves  to  storage  under  the 
law,  and  whether  proper- regulatit^iis  could  be- developed*    T'^ith  no  increase  « 
in  appropriation  for  this  specific  purpose,  nothing  could  be  done  in  these 
fields. 

As  before  indicated,  storage  of  agricultural  products  awaiting  marketing 
is  not  constant.    It  is  determined  largely  by "tvro  factors:    (l)  produc- 
tion and  (2)  demand.    Surpluses  of  crops  always  mean  more  warehousing. 
The  cotton  end  of  the  work  during  the  past  15  yeirs  was  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  effect  of  surpluses  on  warehousemen.    Each  year  during  that 
period  the  Department  was  obliged  to  license  more  and  more  warehouses  for 
the  storage  of  cotton.    In  the  past  year  the  surpluses  have  pra^otically 
disappeared,  and  stocks  are  at  new  lows,  with  the  result  that  the  total 
licensed  storage  capacity  is  decreasing.    On  the  other  hand,  in  "the  grain 
field,  while  there  has  been  unprecedented  demand  for  grain,  large,  crops 
also  have  made  demand  for  storage,  particularly  during  the  harvest  months 
and  shortly  thereafter.    In  this  field  the  licensed  capacity  is  increasing, 
^^^ith  a  view  to  avoiding  overstaffing,  these  changes  in  the  number  of  li- 
censed warehouses  and  capacities  are  carefully  f ollowed • f rom  week  to  week 
and  adjustments  made  in  personnel , 

There  is  often  a  misunderstanding  as  to  what  is  involved-  in  the  adminis^ 
tration  of  the  Warehouse  Act  and  what  would  constitute  an- adequate  or 
proper  personnel  for  the  administration  of  the  law.    Licensed  capacities 
of  warehouses  or  the  number  of  warehouses  are  not  the  sole  criteria  as  to 
what  is  involved  in  administering  the  law.    Stocks  in  warehouses  a»e  not 
fixed;  they  are  constantly  changing.    This  is  particularly  true  during  the 
harvesting  season  and  even  throughout  the  whole  year  because  stocks  move    .  . 
from  country  houses  to  concentration  and  terminal  .points.    In  the  begin^  •  ' 
ning  of  the  season  stocks  move  rapidly  through  the  country  houses  to 
subterminal  and  terminal  storage  points*    Toward  the  close  of  the- season' 
country  houses  will  remain  filled,  but  during  the  balance  of  the  season 
these  year-end  stocks  are  moved  to  the  terminals,  oi*  stocks  -may  move  from 
a  subterminal  to  a  terminal  house  or  from  one  terminal  house  to  another.  - 
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terminal  house.    A  country  house  may  handle  15  or  20  times  its  storage 
capacity  during  the  harvest  season;  a  subterminal  house,  5  or  more  times 
its  storage  capacity;  and  even  terminals  ma^  handle  considerably  more  than 
their  fixed  storage  capacity.  '      .     "  ! 

The  problem  involved  in  inspecting  grain  elevators  is  more  than  just 
finding  a  certain  number  of  bushels  of  a  certain  grain  in  the  warehouse 
and  checking  to  see  whether  the  warehouse  as  a  storage  facility  i's  ade- 
quate.   The  VTarehouse  Act  aims  to  insure  the  safety  of  warehouse  receipts. 
If  it  does  not  do  that,  it  serves  no  purpose.    The  only  way  receipts  can 
be  protected  is  to  make  examinations  of  such  a  character  that  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  examination  the  Department  can  feel  certain  that  for  each 
warehouse  receipt  outstanding  there  is  grain  in  the  warehouse  of  suffi- 
cient quantity  and  of  the  same  or  better  grade  to  support  that  receipt. 
This  means  that  each  tank  of  grain  must  be  checked  to  determine  that  the 
grain  is  in  condition,  what  its  grade  is,  and  the  quantity  in  each  tank 
or  container.    In  elevators  of  a  million  bushels  or  more  capacity,  that 
becomes  quite  a  job,  depending  upon  the  i-,amber  of  containers  in  each 
elevator.    For  instance,  one  elevator  which  is  under  license  has  309  ' 
separate  containers;  another,  436;  another,  445;  and  still  another,  612, 
These  are  merely  typical  illustrations.    In  each  elevator  there  may  be 
a  number  of  different  kinds  of  grain,  and  within  each  kind  of  grain  there 
may  be  a  number  of  different  grades.    For  instance,  on  an  examination  of 
the  house  above  cited  which  has  309  containers,  \:e  found  better  than 
3,800,000  bushels  of  grain  in  the  elevator,  which  consisted  of  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  grain  sorghums,  mixed  grain,  and  sudan.    In  the 
wheat  there  were  12  different  grades.    There  were  1  grade  of  corn,  3 
grades  of  oats,  3  grades  of  barley,  3  grades  of  rye,  8  grades  of  grain 
sorghums,  1  of  mixed  grain,  and  1  of  sudan,  or  a  total  of  32  different 
grades.    In  the  house  above  cited  which  had  436  containers,  on  a  certain 
examination  we  found  over  8,873 > 000  bushels  of  various  grains,  con- 
sisting of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  milo,  rye,  soybeans,  and  barley.  There 
were  53  different  grades  of  v;heat,  13  of  corn,  9  of  oats,  1  of  milo,  16  of 
rye,  2  of  soybeans,  and  1  of  barley.    Very  obviously  a  check  merely  deter- 
mining that  a  certain  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  were  in  the  house  v/ould 
not  be  worth  much,  even  though  the  quantity  of  v'heat  was  sufficient  to 
cover  outstanding  warehouse  receipts.    V'heat  varies  vddely  in  grade  and 
value;  so  do  other  grains.    Hence,  on  each  inspection  it  is  necessary  to 
dietermine  the  amount  of  grain,  kind  of  grain,  and  grade  of  grain  in  each 
container,  and ' the  total  of  the  various  grades  must  be  totaled  against 
the  outstanding  warehouse  receipts  to  see  that  they  are  all  satisfied. 
Moreover,  since  grain  is  constantly  moving  in  and  out  of  the  elevator 
between  the  inspection  periods,  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  all  receipts^ 
which  have  been  surrendered  were  properly  satisfied.    On  the  occasion  of 
each  inspection,  all  grain  must  be  sampled  to  determine  its  condition  and 
grade.    It  requires  time  to  draw  a  proper  sample  from  each  Container  and 
properly  inspect  and  grade  it.    At  some  of  the  larger  elevators  it  may 
require  a  force  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  men  twd  or  three  weeks  to  make  a' 
proper  inspection,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  elevators  handle 
millions  of  bushels  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
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Generally'  speaking,  warehousemen  who  secure  licenses  remain  licensed  year 
after  year  unless  they  dispose  of  a  licensed  facility.    Many  of  them 
started  under  the  ?Jarehouse  Act  in  a  small  way  but.  have  expanded,  from 
year  to  year  in  their  operations  and  have  licensed  the  additional  facili- 
ties.   That,  in  a  measure,  demonstrates  the  usefulness  of  the  service. 
A  good  illustration  is  that  of  an  elevator  operated  by  a  growers'  coopera- 
tive assbciation.    In  June  1930  it  licensed  its  first  elevator  with 
88,000  bushels  capacity.    A  little  over  a  month  later  it  increased  this 
capacity  to  286,000  bushels;  on  July  3,  1931,  it  increased  its  capacity 
to  500,000  bushels;  on  December  22,  1931,  the  capacity  was  increased  to 
630,000  bushels;  on  June  19,  1935,  it  was  increased  to  1,250,000  bushels; 
on  June  14,  1939,  it  was  increased  to  3,350,000  bushels;  on  April  23, 
1940,  the  capacity  was  raised  to  5,350,000  bushels,    A  little  over  2  years 
later,  ori  May  6,  1942,  it  was  increased  to  6,250,000  bushels;  on  June  24, 
1942,  tKe  capacity  was  raised  to  7,693,000  bushels;  and  on  June  16,  194^, 
it  was  again  increased  to  10,440,000  bushels;  and  by  the  building  of 
further  additions  on  April  29,  1947,  thie  total  capacity  operated  by  this 
one  organization  at  one  point  in  a  production  area  was  increased  to 
12,000,000  bushels.    This  is 'the  largest  federally  licensed  grain  storage 
facility;  it  is  perhaps  the^'second  largest  grain  elevator  in  theJJnited 
States,  if  not  in  the  world.    All  of  these  increases  were  accomplished  by 
building  further  additions.    As  they  were. built,  the  management  promptly 
applied  to  have  its  license  amended  to  include  the  new  space.    Last  year  , 
this  organization  alone  did  more  than  $50,000,000  wo.rth  of  business 
through  its  licensed 'facility.    It  handles .grain,  when  requested,  by 
73  farmer-owned  cooperatives  in  tvro  Stg-tes,,  .which  themselves  operate 
111  elevators,  most  of  which  are  under  federal  license.    Quite  evidently 
if  the  Federal  Warehouse  Act  did  not: mean  ..something  very  dependable  to 
these  organizations,  they  would  not  havei^r^mained  under  license  all  these 
years  and  have  had  the  license  extended  tg ..additional  facilities  as  they 
were  built.    They  have  come  to  rely  upon  the  ^"arehouse.  Act  and  its 
supervisory  service.    It, forms  the  basis  of  their  credit.    It  keeps  their 
operationsin  line,  and  it  directly  results  in  definite  benefits  to  the 
growers  throughout  the  -southwest  wheat-growing  area,. 

"  ~  ■  ^«    2^1^^  of  Warehouse  Act,    .  ;  .  .  ^ 

The  question  may  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  Warehouse  ACt  is  worth  the 
cost  of  its  administration.    The  aiupunt  directly  available  for  the  admin- 
istration of;  the  VJarehouse  Act  during  the  .fiscal  year  1947  was  .slightly 
over  1600,000.    At  first, blush  that  seems  like  a  substantial  fund, to  spend 
to  supervise  the  operations  of  .aboiiit.  1,300  warehouses,  but  to  t^lk  in 
terms  of  the  number,^ of  warehouses,  or  even  in  total  storage  capaQity,  is 
far  from  giving  a  complete,  picture..   The  total  licensed  gr^in  Sjtorage. 
capacity  is  approximately  280,000,000  bushels.    That .mieans  at  one-time,  - 
about  280,000,000  bushels  of  grain  could  be  stored  in  federally  licenced 
elevators  and  warehouses .    But  grain  does  not  merely  move  to  warehouses 
and  remain  in  dead  storage.    It  is  in  a-  liquid  state  or  in  a  state  of    .  : 
flux,  as  grain  is  continually  moving  .in  and -out  pf  the  Virarehouses .    It  is." 
not  anything  unusual  for  country  elevators  to  handle  15  or  20  times  their 
capacity  in  the  course  of  a  harvesting  season.    Subterminals  will  handle 
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several  times  their  licensed  capacity;  and  terminals,  considerably  more 
than  their  licensed  capacity.    Therefore  a  safe  assumption  is  that  li- 
censed graih  facilities  in  the  United  States  will  average  handling 
5  times  their  licensed  capacity.    Instead  of  licensed  facilities  handling 
but  280,000,000  bushels,  which  represents  their  licensed  capacity,  they 
will  handle  closer  to  1,400,000,000  bushels  of  grain  per  year.    If  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  this  grain  will  have  an  average  value  of  $2,00  per 
bushel  in  present  markets,  then  that  means  that  through  federally  li- 
censed grain  warehouses  approximately  $2,800,000,000  worth  of  grain  is 
handled  each  year,  • 

As  for  cotton,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  approximately  $1,57^,000,000 
would  represent  a  fair  value  of  the  amount  of  cotton  handled  through 

J  licensed  warehouses  in  a  year,  and  the  value  of  other  commodities  eligi- 

ble for  storage  under  the  Act  will  approximate  $125,000,000.    This  gives 
a  grand  total  of  value  of  products  handled  through  federally  licensed 

&  warehouses  of  about  vp4> 500,000,000,    Now  the  question  is;  eis 

$4,500,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  commodities,  all  of  them  basic  to 
our  agriculture  and  to  our  commerce,  worth  an  expenditure  of  a  little 
over  .^600,000  to  see  that  they  are  properly  stored  and  accounted  for 
and  that  all  depositors  of  these  products  are  properly  protected  at  all 
times?    Ikhen  these  values  and  the  character  of  supervision  that  must  be 
exercised  at  all  times  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  warehouse  receipts 
are  considered,  a  staff  of  but  108  persons,  including  supervisors, 
examiners,  and  clerical  force,  seems  most  modest  indeed. 

^*  £^£i^®Pi^-,%®l®^  inJ/Jar€housin£ 

During  the  past  30  years  the  Federal  Warehouse  Act  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  pioneering  work.    But  this  work  is  not  at  an  end.    One  cannot  move 
about  warehouses  and  study  the  marketing  of  our  agricultural  products 
without  recognizing  that  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  the  storage 
field  with  a  view  to  eliminating  waste  and  to  improving  the  marketing 
machinery.    Even  under  the.  Warehouse  Act  as  it  is  now  worded,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.    The  concept  by  some  warehousemen  of  their  duties  is 
quite  at  variance  with  what  a  proper  warehouseman  should  do  and  at  vari- 
ance with  not  only  the  Federal  Act  but  State  laws.    Too  many  grain  ware- 
housemen seem  to  be  engaged  in  the  merchandising  of  grain  rather  than  in 
warehousing  of  grain  for  the  public,  •  At  best  the  storing  of  the  grain  is 
subordinated  to  the  warehouseman's  merchandising  interests.    Even  some 
warehousemen  operating  under  the  Federal  ^'^arehouse  Act  take  the  position 
that  all  grain  that  is  sent  to  their  warehouses  is  for  sale  and  not  for 
storage  unless  the  depositors  specifically  state  that  it  is  to  be  stored. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  such  a  concept  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
Warehouse  Act  and  even  with  many  of  the  State  lav;s.    Such  a  concept 
places  the  farmer  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  warehouseman  and 
obliges  him  to  sell  his  grain  when  he  ships  it  to  the  elevator  regard- 
less of  what  the  present  price  might  be  or  what  the  future  prospects 
appear  to  be.    The  VJarehouse  Act  contemplates  that  any  and  everyone  can 
store  in  a  federally  licensed  facility,  and  that  it  should  not  be  neces- 
^^ary  for  a  pdtron  to  state  that  the  product  is  sent  to  the  warehouseman 


for  storage;  otherwise  it  will  be  sold.    A  federally  licensed  warehouse 
man  is, supposed,  first,,  to  receive  grain  for  storage.    The  question  of 
buying  or  selling  the  grain  is  to  be  determined  later  if  no  specific 
instructibn  to  sell  has  been  given  before  the  grain  reaches  the  ware-, 
house.    This  is  a  field  that  needs  investigation  and  considerable  bf ^an 
educational  campaign  in  the  internes ts  of  protecting  the  producers  of 
the  country.    It  means  that  the  gtadn  warehouseman  who  hold  that  grain 
when  received  is  subject  to  sale  by  the  warehouseman  must  change  thtir 
concept  of  the  duties  of  a  puBlic  warehouseman.    In  the  superficial  in- 
vestigation which  the  Division  has  made,  it  was  even  found  that  some 
warehousemen  apply  the  rule  not  only  to  wheat  but  to  other  commodities. 
Others  apply  the  rule  to  soybeans  only;  and  still  others,  to  other 
grains.    Such  a  conflict  in  operating  policies  places  farmers  at  a  dis- 
tinct disadvantage, 

.  t  .,  H.    New  Problems 

The  field  of  insurance  covering  agricultural  commodities  while  in  stor- 
age, needs  careful  study  with  a  view  to  drafting  a  form  of  coverage 
which  will  be  fair  to  the  warehousemen,  the  owners  of  the  products,  and 
the  insui^ance  undeiwiters.    Proper  supervision  of  warehouses  should 
make  for  cutting  down  not  only  losses  which  take  place  due  to  improper 
care  in  handling  products  but  losses  caused  by  fire  both  in  the  field 
of  cotton  and  grain  storage.    Fire  losses  have  mounted  tragically  in 
the  last  few  years,  with,  the  result  that  some  underwriters  are  refusing 
to  insure  certain  risks,  and.  in  practically  all  instances  the  rates  for 
insurance  have  increased  tremendously  and  further  increases  are  threat- 
ened.   Some  grain  elevators  cannot  get  insurance  because  of  the  experi- 
ence, and  the  same  is  threatening  in  the  cotton  producing  territory. 
Undoubtedly  measures  can  be  taken  to  reduce  these  losses,  and  unless 
measures  are  taken,  insurance  rates  will  be  prohibitive  or  insurance 
cannot  be  obtained,,  either  of  which  would  be  adding  to  the  cost  of 
marketing;  and  if  insuranc^e ,  generally  cannot  be  obtained  on  many  of  our 
stored  commodities,  that  wovild  be  a  calamity.    Therefore,  an  aggressive 
investi^tibh  in  this  field  '.should  be  instituted  in  conjunction  with 
the  operators  of  the  facilities  and  insurance  underwriters  with  a  view 
to  reducing  the  tremendous  losses. 

With  the  outlook  for  more  and  more  demand  for . our  fiber  crops  and  food 
products  during  the  immediate  future  years,  study  should  be  made  to  see 
that  proper  storage  facilities  are  built;  at  proper  , locations  and  that 
products  "are  handled  in  thes^  storage  facilities  with  a  inihimum  of, 
loss,    ill  grain  it  is  quite  apparent  that  considerable  ecbribmies  might 
be . effected • if  there  were  greater  storage  capacity  in  heavy  producing 
areas.    A  study  should  be  made  to  determine  where  .it  would 'be  feasible 
to  locate  what  might  be  termed  subterminal  grain  storage" facilities, 
Quite  a  number  of  facilities  are  really  obsolete  bpth.ih'the  country 
and  at  terminal  points.    Improvements  in  handling,  throughout  otir  cotton 
warehouses  could  well  be  effected.    In  the  past,  .cott'on  stbrage  has 
rested  too  much  on  cheap  labor.    Mechanical  facilitLes^  for  handling 
cotton  generally  were  not  in  use  and  are  not  today.'  V/ithtHe' increase 
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in  cost  of  labor  and  the  poor  quality  of  labor  that  is  generally  availa- 
ble, particularly  in  the  cotton  territory,  a  wider  use  of  mechanical 
labor-saving  devices  has  been  overdue. 

I.    New  Kesponsibilities^on  the 
Warehouse  Act  Administration 

In  last  year's  report  reference  was  made  at  some  length  to  the  decision 
rendered  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois,  vjhich  gave  a  clear-cut  answer  as  to  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  over  licensees  under  the 
Federal  V-arehouse  Act.    It  held  that  the  Secretary  had  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  all  licensees  with  respect  to  all  subjects  covered  by 
the  Act.    Among  those  subjects  were  control  over  rates  and  charges, 
prohibition'  of  discrimination  among  depositors  in  warehouses  with 
respect  to  both  rates  and  services  rendered,  and  over  the  operations 
of  warehousemen  generally  to  the  exclusion  of  State  regulatory  bodies. 
The  case  was  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  petitions  for 
writs  of  certiorsuri.    The  writs  were  granted  as  the  Court  stated; 
"Because  of  the  public  importance  of  the  questions  presented."  On 
May  5,  1947'>  the.  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  decision  sustaining  the 
jurisdiction  ^  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  7  Justices  concurring  and 
2  dissenting!  '  After. -reviewing  the  various  charges  which  had  been  made 
in  the  Court  beloW;ahd  also  the  history  of  the  Federal  "^^.'arehouse  Act 
and  amendments  thereto,  the  Court  made  various  observations,  some  'of 
which  ran  along  the  following  lines:  .    .  " 

"It  is  clear  that- since. warehouses  engaged  in  the  storage  of 
grain  for  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  are  in  the  federal 
domain.  Congress,  may, ,  if  it  chooses,  take  unto  itself  3,11 
regulatory  authority  over  them,  share  the  task  with  the  States, 
or  adopt  as  federal  policy  the  state  scheme  of  regulation. 
The  question  in  each  case  is  what  the  purpose  of  Congress  was. 

"Congress  legislated  here  in  a  field  which  the  states  have 
traditionally  occupied.    So  we  start  with  the  assumption  that 
the  historic  police  powers  of  the  States  were  not  to  be  super- 
seded by  the  Federal  Act  unless  that  was  the  clear  and  manifest 
purpose  of  Congress,    Such  a  purpose  may  be  evidenced  in  several 
■  ways.    The  scheme  of  federal  regulation  may  be  so  pervasive  as 
to  make  reasonable  the  inference  that  Congressllef t  no  room  for 
the  States  to  supplement  it.    Or  the  Act  of  Congress  may  touch 
a  field  in  which  the  federal  interest  is  so  dominant  that  the 
federal  system  will  be  assumed  to  preclude  enforcement  of  state 
laws  on  the  same  subject.    Likewise,  the  object  sought  to  be 
^  •   obtained  by  the  federal  law  and  the  character  of  obligations 
-•'imposed  by  it  may  reveal  the  same  purpose.    Or  the  state  policy 
♦    may  produce  a  result  inconsistent  with  the  objective  of  the 
federal  statute.    It  is  often  a  perplexing  question  whether 
•  Congress  has  precluded  state  action  or  by  the  choice  of 
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selective  regulatory  measures  has  left  the  police  power  of 
the  States  undisturbed'  except  as  the  state  and  federal  regu- 
lations collide," 

The  argument  was  advanced  that  the  Illinois  regulatory  scheme  should 
be  allowed  to  supplement  the  Federal  Act,  and  the  Illinois  Commerce 
Commission  should  not  be  prevented  from  acting  on  any  of  the  matters 
covered  by  the  complaint,  unless  what  the  Commission  does  runs  counter 
in  fact  to  the  federal  policy.    The  Court  stated  in  answer: 

"That  argument  is  illustrated  in  several  ways.    The  Illinois 
Commission  may  fix  rates;  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  cannot. 
He  may,  to  be  sure,  suspend  or  revoke  licenses  if  unreasonable 
or  exorbitant  charges  are  made.    If  the  Commission  fixes  un- 
reasonable or  exorbitant  rates,  there  will  be  a  conflict  with 
the  Federal  Act  and  the  state  rate  order  must  fall.    But  until 
it  is  known  what  the  Commission  will  do,  no  conflict  with  the 
Federal  Act  can  be  shown.    If  indeed  it  reduces  rates,  as  may 
be  presumed,  no  conflict  with  the  Federal  Act  will  likely  exist. 
Another  illustration  concerns  the  dual  position  of  the  ware- 
housemen.   It  is  pointed  out  that  all  the  Federal  Act  requires 
is  disclosure;  that  the  more  basic  state  policy  of  uprooting 
the  practice  of  public  warehousemen  storing  and  dealing  in 
their  own  grain  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  federal  policy  of 
disclosure.    Another  illustration  relates  to  the  preferential  and 
discriminatory  practices  in  connection  with  the  rebate  of  storage 
charges,  retention  of  desirable  transit  tonnage,  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  preferred  storage  space.    All  the  Federal  Act  requires 
is  that  warehousemen  receive  products  for  storage  without 
making  discriminations  between  persons.    v;hat  the  Illinois 
Commission  promulgates  or  requires,  if  the  proceedings  before 
it-  are  allowed  to  go  ahead,  might  indeed  strengthen  and  bolster 
the  federal  regulatory  scheme  and  in  no  way  dilute,  impair  or 
oppose  it.    Such  reasoning  could  be  applied  to  each  of  the  nine 
charges  which  we  have  summarized,  even  including,  perhaps, 
the  requirements  for  a  state  license  and  the  filing  and  pub- 
lishing of  rate  schedules.    See  Union  Brokerage  Co.  v.  Jensen, 
supra, 

"At  first  blush  that  construction  of  the  Federal  Act  has  great 
plausibility.    It  preserves  intact  the  federal  system  of  ware- 
house regulation,  leaves  the  State  free  to  protect  local  inter- 
ests, and  strikes  down  state  power  only  in  case  what  the  State 
does  in  fact  dilutes  or  diminisheei  the  federal  program, 

"But  the  special  and  peculiar  history  of  the  ^''arehouse  Act  in- 
dicates to  us  that  such  a  construction  would  thwart  the  federal 
policy  which  Congress  adopted  when  it  amended  the  Act  in  1931, 
Prior  to  that  time,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  the  Federal  Act  by 
reason  of  its  express -terms  had  been  subservient  to  state  laws 
relating  to  warehouses  and  warehousemen.    Congress  in  1931 
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found  that  condition  unfavorable  and  undertook  to  change  it. 
If  Congress  .had  done  no  more,  than  to  eliminate  frojn.  §  29  the 
language  which  resulted  in  the  Act's  subseryience"^"  there  would 
be  a  strong  case  for  holding  that .state  regulatory  systems 
were  not  to  be  affected  unless  they  collided  with  the  Act. 
That  construction  would  receive  reinforcement  from  the  provi- 
sion in  §  29  that  the  Secretary    if  aut<horized  to  cooperate 
with  State  officials  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  State 
laws'  relating  to  warehouses  and  warehousemen.    Cf.  Union 
Brokerage  Co.  v.  Jensen,  supra,  p.  209.    But  Congress  did  not 
choose  that  simple  expedient.    It  went  further  and  added  to 
§  29.  the  mandatory  words  'the.  power,  jurisdiction and  author- 
ity*, of  the- Secretary  conferred. under  the  act  'shall  be  ex- 
clusive with  respect  to  all  persons'  licensed  under  the  Act, 
And  .the  original  provisions  of  §  6  requiring  a  bond  from 
•licensees  securing, the  faithful  performance  of  their  obliga- 
tions as  warehousemen  under  state  law  were  deleted. 

"These  actions  were  e:q)lained  in  the  Committee  Reports, 

"The  previous  subservience  of  the  Act  .to  state  law  was  said  to 
.have  militated  'against  the  fu3J.  value  of  Federal  Warehouse 
receipts,  for  collateral  purposes.'    S.  Rep.  No.  1775,  71st 
-Cong.,  3d,Sess.,  p.  2.    The  amendment  to  §  6  followed 
'naturally'  the  revision  of  §  29.    The  amendment  to  §  29  was 
designed  to  make  'the  Federal  act  independent  of  State  laws' 
and  to  'place  the  Federal  act  on  its  own  bottom,'    ^"hile  a 
warehouseman  need  not  operate  under  the  Act,  if  he  chose  to  be 
licensed  under  it,  he  would  then  'be  authorized,  to  operate 
without  regard  to  State  acts  and  be  solely  responsible  to  the 
Federal  act.'    ^ Warehousemen,  having  made  their  choice, to 
operate  under  state  or  federal .law,  should  'then.be  permitted 
to  operate  without  interference, on. the  part  of  any  agency. ' 
Or,  as  stated  by  the  House  Committee,  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment to  §  29  was  to  make  the  Act  | independent  of  any  State 
legislation  on  the.  subject. '    H.  R..,.  Rep.  No.  2314,  70th  Cong», 
2d  Sess. ,  p»  4»  . 

"That  is  strong  language.    It  makes  unambiguous  what  was  meant 
by  the  deletion  from  §  6  of  any  requirement  that  federal  li- 
censees comply  mth  state  laws  •  regulating  warehousemen.  It 
makes  clear  the  significance  to  be  attached  to  the  special  word- 
ing of  §  29,  .  The  amendments  to  §  6  and  §  29,  read  in  light  of 
the  Committee  Reports,  say  to  us. in  plain  terms  that  a  licensee 
under  the  federal.  Act  can  do  business,. ! without  regard  to  State 
acts';  that  the  matters  regulated  by. the  Federal  Act  cannot  be 
regulated  by  the  States;  that  on  those  matters  a  federal  li- 
censee (so  far  as  his  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  activities 
are  concerned)  is  subject  to  regulation  by  one  agency  and  by 
one. agency  alone.    That  is  to  say.  Congress  did  more  than  make 
the  Federal  Act  paramount  over  state  law  in  the  event  of  con- 
flict,.^ It  remedied  the  difficulties  wHich.  had  been  encountered 
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in  the  Act's  administration  by  terminating  the  dual  system  of 
regulation.    Cf«  First  Iowa  Hydro-KLectric  Coop.  v.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  328  U.  S.  152.    As  stated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  South  Dakota,  warehousemen  electing  to  come  under  the 
Federal  Act  need  serve  but  one  master,  and  that  one  the  federal 
agency.    In  re  Farmers  Cooperative  Ass'n,  69  S.  D.  p.  202.  The 
cooperation  which  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  undertake  with 
state  officials  was  cooperation  in  harmonizing  the  exclusively 
federal  and  the  exclusively  state  systems  of  regulation. 

"In  this  view  of  the  Act  Congress  formulated  a  policy  on  numer- 
ous phases  of  the  warehouse  business.    The  policy  on  rates  was 
not  the  fixing  of  them  but  sontrol  over  them  through  issuance, 
suspension,  or  revocation  of  licenses.    Dual  or  conflicting 
positions  of  warehousemen  were  regulated  by  disclosure,  by 
general  prohibitions  against  discrimination  between  customers, 
by  control  over  the  license.    Unsafe  and  inadequate  warehouses 
were  protected  by  the  power  of  the  Secretary  to  determine  whether 
the  warehouses  of  applicants  or  licensees' were  suitable.  Mixing 
of  grain  was  authorized  under  specified  conditions  and  prohib- 
ited under  others.    On  each  of  the  nine  matters  charged  in  the 
complaint  and  listed  above  Congress  legislated.    And  as  we  read 
the  Act,  Congress  in  effect  said  that  the  policy  which  it  adopted 
in  each  of  the  nine  was  exclusive  of  all  6thers;  and  that  if  a 
licensed  warehouseman  complied  with  each  requirement,  he  did  all 
that  he  need  do.    He  could  not  be  required  by  a  State  to  do  more 
or  additional  things  or  conform  to  added  regulations,  even 
though  they  in  no  way  conflicted  with  what  was  demanded  of  him 
under  the  Federal  Act.    We  recently  noted  that  Congress  can  act 
so  unequivocally  as  to  make  clear  that  it  intend^  no  regCilation 
except  its  own.    Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  v.  New  York  State  Labor 

Relations  Board,  330  U.  S.   ,    In  these  fields  Congress  has 

done  just  that  by  the  1931  amendments. 

"Thus,  by  eliminating  dual  regulation  and  substituting  regula- 
tion by  one  agency  Congress  sought  to  achieve  'fair  and  uniform 
business  practices'  which,  as  noted  in  Federal  Compress  Co.  v. 
McLean,  supra,  p,  23 j  was  the  purpose  of  the  amended  Act. 

"The  test,  therefore.  Is  whether  the  matter  on' which  the  State 
asserts  the  right  to  act  is  in  kny  way  regulated  by  the  federal 
Act.    If  it  is,  the  federal  scheme  prevails  though  it  is  a  more 
modest,  less  pervasive  regulatory  plan  than  that  of  the  State, 
By  that  test  each  of  the  nine  matters  we  have  listed  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Illinois  Commission  since  on  each  one  Congress 
has  declared  its  policy  in  the  T''arehouse  Act.    The  provisions  of 
Illinois  law  on  those  subjects  must  therefore  give  way  by  virtue 
of  the  Supremacy  Clause.    U.  S.  Const.,  Art,  VI,  CI.  2," 


From  the  above  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  question  of  exclusive 
jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  as  conferred  by  the  Warehouse 
Act  is  settled  and  increased  responsibilities  are  thrown  upon  the 
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Department  in  the  administration  of  the  Tarehouse  Act,    The  Department 
has  taken  the  position  heretofore  that  it  is  not  a  rate-making  body, 
but  it  would  appear  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  that 
becomes  a  part  of  its  responsibility.    In  other  words,  it  must  exercise 
control  over  rates,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  seeing  that  rates  are 
not  unreasonable,  exorbitant,  or  discriminatory,  and  in  so  doing  it 
practically  must  prescribe  the  rates  of  warehousemen.    It  was  argued 
that  the  Illinois  Commerce  Commission  might  fix  the  rates  and  that  the 
Secretary  could  not,  but  he  could  suspend  or  revoke  the  license  if 
unreasonable  or  exorbitant  rates  were  made  under  those  rates  fixed 
by  the  Illinois  Commerce  Commission.    The  Court,  however,  did  not  go 
along  with  that  argument  but  held  that  "a  licensee  under  the  Federal 
Act  can  do  business  'without  regard  to  State  Acts ' ;  that  the  matters 
regulated  by  the  Federal  Act  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  States;  that 
on  those  matters  a  federal  licensee  (so  far  as  his  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  activities  are  concerned)  is  subject  to  regulation 
by  one  agency  and  by  one  agency  alone ♦    That  is  to  say.  Congress  did 
more  than  make  the  Federal  Act  paramount  over  state  law  in  the  event 
of  conflict.    It  remedied  the  difficulties  which  had  been  encountered 
in  the  Act»s  administration  by  terminating  the  dual  system  of  regula- 
tion,"   Assuming  that  the  Department  may  not  function  as  a  rate-making 
authority,  it  cannot  very  well ^ be  determined  that  a  rate  is  reasonable, 
is  not  exorbitant,  or  is  not  discriminatory  without  having  basic  data 
at  hand  on  which  to  rest  such  a  finding.    Hence,  the  decision  throws 
squarely  upon  the  Department  thte  responsibility  of  determining  the 
reasonableness  of  rates,  and  indirectly  of  fixing. the  rates. 

This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  far-reaching  and  covers  a  number 
of  subjects  besides  that  of  rate-making.    It  should  settle  the  question 
of  dual  regulation  of  federally  licensed  warehouses,  and  open  the  field 
for  a  greater  use  of  the  ?Jarehouse  Act, 

?'hatever  philosophy  one  may  entertain  as  to  the  justification  of 
Government  supervision  of  Warehousemen  and  their  operations,  one  cannot 
escape  the  fact  that  in  their  journey  from  the  farm  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  agricultural  products  valued  at  many  billions  of  dollars 
annually  seek  a  temporary  resting  place  in  warehouses.    It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  a  warehouseman  responsible  for  products  valued  at 
100  times  the  warehouseman's  net  worth.    In  the  aggregate,  the  net 
worth  of  warehousemen  is  a  small  fraction  of  the  value  of  the  products 
they  store  and  handle. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  public  interest  is  involved  in  this  situa- 
tion.   The  individual  depositor  with  10  bales  of  cotton  or  1,000  bushels 
of  wheat  in  storage  is  directly  interested  in  the  warehouseman's  per- 
formance.   Y'hen  the  depositor  makes  commitments  to  others,  based  on 
the  security  of  these  products  in  storage,  his  reliance  on  the  ware- 
houseman is  shared  by  them.    In  the  financial  world,  products  stored 
in  warehouses  represent  security  on  which  credit  is  based.    The  impor- 
tance of  sound  warehousing  as  the  foundation  for  credit  is  self-evident, 
rhereas  only  individual  persons  are  concerned  in  any  given  warehouse  or 
credit  situation,  the  Nation  as  a  whole  depends  upon  warehousemen  b 
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because  the  products  stored  in  warehouses  are  in  a  sense  national 
assets  representing  the  promise  of  food  and  fiber  for  future  use. 
T'hen  assets  of  such  vital  national  importance  not  only  to  our  agricul- 
ture and  commerce  but  to  the  very  existence  of  our  entire  population 
are  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  handful  of  warehousemen,  ordinary  pru- 
dence would  seem  to  require  such  a  degree  of  warehouse  supervision  by 
the  Government  as  will  assure  ample  marketing  credit  to  our  producers 
and  proper  care  of  the  Nation's  supply  of  food  and  fiber.    It  is  hard 
to  conceive  why  the  depositories  of  agricultural  products  should  not 
be  subject  to  as  close  supervision  as  the  depositories  of  our  money. 
If  it  is  proper  for  Congress  to  provide  for  a  system  of  bank  super- 
vision, it  seems  equally  proper  to  provide  for  warehouse  supervision— 
perhaps  it  is  even  more  essential  to  the  Nation's  very  existence. 
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TRANSPORTATION^FACILITIES  DIVISION 
Introduction 

In  this  second  postwar  year,  transportation  difficulties  have  continued 
almost  unabated,  frequently  impeding  and  delaying  the  free  flow  of  essen- 
tial farm  products  to  markets  and  of  supplies  to  the  farms. 

This  Division  has  been  engaged  full  time  in  attending  to  the  increased 
needs  of  agriculture,  cooperating  with  other  transportation  agencies, 
trade  and  shipping  interests,  railroads,  and  others  concerned,  to  develop 
improved  facilities  and  services;  to  obtain  more  efficient  and  economi- 
cal utilization  of  transportation  by  rail,  water,  truck,  and  air;  and  to 
promote  and  expedite  new  construction  and  rehabilitation  programs* 

Emergency  conditions  under  vdiich  the  railroads  have  been  operating  since 
before  the  war  have  become  aggravated,  due  in  large  part  to  depleted  and 
obsolescent  plant  and  equipment,  with  the  total  number  of  freight  cars 
now  at  a  new  low  since  the  war,  following  two  and  one-half  years  in  -ediich 
replacements  have  lagged  behind  retirements.    Serviceable  freight  cars  of 
all  types  had  dwindled  from  a  total  of  1,695,545  on  May  1,  1943,  to 
1,663,712  as  of  May  1,  1947. 

Though  some  coastwise  and  intercoastal  steamship  lines  are  new  back  in 
operation,  the  services  have  not  been  restored  to  prewar  normal  standards, 
increased  operating  costs  have  been  used  as  the  foundation  for  a  petition 
by  the  steamship  lines  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  asking  that 
competitive  railroad  rates  be  substantially  increased  so  that  their  (the 
water  line's)  charges  may  be  further  advanced*    However,  the  intercoastal 
operators  are  using  ships  owned  by  the  Maritime  Commission  and,  as  of 
this  writing,  their  status  after  June  30,  when  -the  operating  authority  of 
the  Maritime  Commission  will  end  unless  extended  by  Congress,  is  not  known* 

Redcaistruction  and  expansion  in  the  trucking  and  truck  manufacturing  in- 
dustries have  improved  truck  facilities  and  services  somewhat,  but  there 
is  continuing  need  for  further  development  and  improvement  T«rherever  trucks 
can  be  utilized  efficiently  and  economically. 

Current  forecasts  point  to  a  record  6,433,000  carloads  of  the  major  prod- 
ucts of  agriculture  to  move  in  1947,  which  compares  with  an  estimated 
6,111,000  carloads  that  moved  in  1946.    Present  indications  are  tiiat  the 
high  levels  of  production  and  haice  the  requirements  for  transportation 
of  farm  commodities  will  continue  through  1948. 

The  existing  inadequacies  of  transportation  in^  this  country  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  continuing  research  with  respect  to  marketing  and  transpor- 
tation facilities  and  services.    It  is  estimated  that  the  total  transpor- 
tation charges  to  American  agriculture  were  over  two  billion  dollars  in 
1945,  or  about  10  percent  of  the  total  value  of  farm  marketings. 
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!•    CONSERVATION  AND  THE  DEVELOBffiNT  OF  PROGRAMS 
TO  MEET  m/IERGENCY  CONDITIONS 

A.    Refrigerator  Cars 

The  transportation  of  perishable  coiranodities^  particularly  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  has  continued  to  present  pressj.ng  pr.oblems  during  the 
fiscal  year, 'with  recurring  shortages  of;  shcrt  dure-tion,  that  it  was 
possible  to  relieve  through  the  operation  oi  tLQ  oar-pool.     It  has  been 
necessary however,  to  continue  all  of  the  wartime  restrictions  upon  the 
use  of  refrigerator  cars,  with  penalty  demurrage  for  failure  to  unload 
cars  promptly.    Production  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vjegetables  has 
continued  at  high  levels,  while  the  new  cars  placed  in  service  during 
the  past  year  have  only  served  to  replace  old  cars  retired.  Approximate- 
ly 10,000  new  cars  are  on  order,  but  against  them  will  also  be  heavy  re- 
tirements of  worn-out  equipment. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  serious  shortages  have  been  averted  in  the  past 
year  only  by  judicious  handling  of  the, pool  of  available  cars,  guided  by 
our  monthly  forecasts  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  and  other  perishable 
food  loading  requirements  for  individual  commodities  by  States,  and, 
through  continuation  of  the  service  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commer6e 
Commission  controlling  the  handling  and  use  of  refrigerator  car  equip- 
ment.    Continued  careful  attention  must  be  given  to  refrigerator  car' 
requirements  until  new  equipment  is  available  in  greater  numbers  than 
are  now  in  sight  or  until  production  levels  decline. 

The  Chief  of  the  Division  continues  to  act  as  the  Department's  repre- 
sentative to  the  Refrigerator  Car  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

■  '    '  B.     Grain  Transportation 

The  movement  of  the  unprecedented  volume  of  grain  produced  in  the  1946-47 
crop  year  presented  critical  problems.    Wheat  production  was  1,155  mil- 
lion bus-hels,   of  which  874  million  bushels  were  winter  wheat  and  the 
remainder  the  various  varieties  of  sprinr^  wheat*    The  total  exceeded 
1946  production  by  approxim-ately  50  million  bushels  and  the  ten-year  • 
average  production — 1935-1944 — ^by  312  million  bushels. 

^t  no  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  harvest  until  December  1946^  were 
there  enough  cars .available  in  the  grain-producing  States  to  move  the 
■wheat  and  ether  small  grains  that  were  needed  by  the.f lour  mills  and  . 
other  domestic  users  and  for  the  export  program.    As  a  consequence," 
terminal  stocks  were  at  dangerously  lovr  levels  in  October  and  November, 
Priorities  :had  to  be  employedtfor.  the  movement  of  export  wheat  to  main- 
tain the  necessary  flow  of  grain  to  the.  ports...  . 

A  special  analysis  of  the  grain  storage  and  transportation  situation,  was 
made  by  the  Transportation  Facilities  Division  and  transmitted  early-  in 
October  to  top  officials  of  the  'Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  the 
Interstate   Commerce  Commission,  and  the  raih'oads  pointing  to  the  desperate 


need  to  increase  loadings'  of  grain,  which  had  been  running  approximately 
15  percent  below  those  of  the  previous  year.    In  , spite  of  this  warning, 
conditions  were  not  improved  until  the  situation  became  so  serious  in  early 
December  that  something  had  to  be  done.    Orders  were  therefore  issued  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  directing  an  increased  supply  of  empty 
boxcars  from  eastern  roads  to  western  grain -loading  lines.    It  was  not  un- 
til late  December  that  weekly  grain  and  grain  products  loadings  equaled 
those  of  the  previous  year.    In  the  meantime  the  tremendous  corn  crop  of 
1946,  with  a  production  of  3,288  million  bushels,  was  pressing  for  movement. 
Much  of  this  corn  had  matured  late  and  was  of  high  moisture  content,  par- 
ticularly that  grown  in  northwest  Iowa,  Montana,  and  South  Dakota.  Great 
pressure  was  exercised  for  boxcars  to  move  this  corn. 

Loadings  of  grain  and  grain  products  continued  at  high  levels  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  months  of  1947,  but  the  tremendous  need  for  cars 
for  the  loading  of  grain  and  other  commodities  is  evidenced  by  the  daily 
car  shortage  reports  issued  by  the  Association  of  American  Railroads  dur-* 
ing  that  period,  running  to  approximately  37,000  cars  daily.    As  far  as 
grain  and  grain  products  are  concerned,  the  spring  shortages  were  directly 
attributable  to  the  failure  of  the  transportation  agencies  to  have  moved 
enough  grain  in  the  fall  months  of  1946. 

Movement  from  the  spring  wheat  area  7;-as  particularly  difficult  because 
the  lines  serving  the  Northwest  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  enough 
cars  from  their  eastern  connections  to  satisfy  their  requirements.  During 
the  iabvement  of  the  spring  wheat  crop  special  arrangements  were  made 
through  the  Field  Sej^vice  Branch  to  obtain  weekly  reports  from  the  -w^eat 
growing  counties  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  ^^ontana 
indicating  the  progress  of  the  harvest  and  the  lamount  of  wheat  and  other 
grains  on  the  ground,  with  details  as  to  the  railroad  stations  most  crit- 
ically in  need  of  cars.     These  reports  were  summarized  by  us,  and  the 
summaries  transmitted  through  the  Association  of  American  Railroads  to 
the  chief  operating  officers  of  the  railroads  concerned  and  to  officials 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Office  of  Defense  Transpor- 
tation.   Copies  were  also  furnished  to  the  grain  trade  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  transportation  of  the  crop.    They  were  continued  as  long  as 
wheat  remained  on  the  ground  and  served  to  spot,  the  points  of  greatest 
need,  assisting  in  the  distribution  of  available  equipment  for  the  relief 
of  those  areas* 

With  the  approach  of  the  1947  wheat  crop,  estimates  of  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board  indicating  that  all  previous  production  records  would  be  surpassed, 
preliminary  studies  were  made  of  the  carry-over  and  indicated  production 
of  all  small  grains  in  the  wheat-producing  areas,  contrasted  with  esti- 
mates of  available  farm  storage-  and  country  elevator  capacity  to  deter- 
mine the  surplus  that  would  have  to  be  moved  to  prevent  ultimate  spoilage 
from  being  stored  on  the  ground. 

Copies  of  these  preliminary  studies  were  presented  to  officials  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads  to  indicate  the  pressing  need  for 
an  adequate  car  supply  in  the  wheat-growing  areas,  arA  the  necessity  for 
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maintaining  that  car  supply  over  an  extended  period  to  get  the  necessary 
amounts  of  grain  moved.    The  Studies  also  indicated  the  areas  in  which 
storage  facilities  were  most  adequate. 

Arrangements  were  again  made  with  the  Field  Service  Branch  to  obtain  data 
on  production,  progress  of  the  harvest,  the  amount  of  wheat  on  the  ground, 
and  car  supply  from  wheat-growing  counties,  starting  with  the  harvest  in 
Texas  emd  proceeding  north  through  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska. 
At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  two  weekly  summaries  had  been  released,  both 
covering  counties  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas.    With  the  forewarnings  of  impend- 
ing shortages  of  storage  space,  the  southwest  railroads  had  been  able  to 
accumulate  approximately  17,000  boxcars  on  lines  in  the  wheat-growing 
area  in  anticipation  of  heavy  movement  as  soon  as  harvest  began.  With 
that  accumulation,  the  first  weeks  of  the  harvest  passed  without  serious 
car  shortage,  although  reports  from  the  counties  indicated  serious  diffi- 
culties impending  after  July  1,  when  cutting  of  grain  in  Kansas  would  be- 
come general. 

Ca    Export  Grain__Prog_ram 

As  mentioned  in  our  previous  account  of  grain  transportation  difficulties 
following  the  harvest  of  the  1946  wheat  crop,  the  shortage  of  cars  for 
grain  loading  required  the  issuance  of  priorities  for  the  movement  of 
grain  to  ports  for  export  abroad.    However,  during  the  period  of  the  mari- 
time and  longshoremen's  strikes  in  September  and  October,  the  orders  were 
vacated,  when  loading  to  port  elevators  dropped  to  a  low  level.    After  the 
strikes  were  ever,  the  continuing  shortage  of  equipment  made  it  impossible 
to  get  enough  cars  for  export,  loading  to  meet  current  shipping  require-^ 
ments,  let  alone  recover  any  of  the  ground  lost  on  the  program  during  the 
strikes • 

Repeated  efforts  were  made  with  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  obtain  restoration  of  the  priorities 
for  grain  for  export,  which  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  resisted 
because  of  the  pressure  for  movement  of  other  commodities  and  for  addi- 
tional priorities  on  other  commodities,  particularly  for  building  materials 
for  the  housing  program.     Consequently,  it  was  not  until  December  9  that 
the  Interstate  CoFjnerce  Commission  issued  its  Order  No.  647,  establishing 
priority  for  grain  moving  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  north  Pacific 
Coast  ports  for  export,  and  No.  648,  priority  for  the  movement  of  bulk 
grain  from  designated  terminals  in  the  Southwest  to'  ports  for  export. 
Thereupon  export  loadings  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  possible 
to  export" grain  and  grain  products  during  the  fiscal  year  to  the  equiva- 
lent of  550  million  bushels  of  wheat,  much  more  than  the  400  million  bush- 
els' originally  committed  to  the"-  program.     It  was  possible  to  rescind    '  " 
Order  No.  647-,  Effective  May  4,  and~^No,  648,  effective  May  25,  without  In- 
jury to  the  program  schedule. 

During  the  period  of  negotiations  on  priorities  with  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  and  the  Interstate  Comer ce  Commission,  the  Chief  of  the 
Division  acted  as  personal  aide  to'  the  Secretary  in  connection  with  trans- 
portation matters  relati;'d  to  the  export  program.    Then  and  thereafter  he 
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also  acted  as  liaison  with  the  Coordinator  of  Emergency  Export  Programs 
appointed  by  the  President • 

D.    Adequacy  of  Rail£oad^Equi_pmentjr£r_J;he^ 
'  'Transportation__and^HandLlin^  £^_^£!^^E 

Our  staff  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  mecheinioal  engineer  spe- 
cialized in  railroad  equipment  and  facilities.    His  duties  are  to  inves- 
tigate the  possibilities  for  improvement  and  adaptation  of  railroad  freight 
oars  and  other  equipment,  operating  practices,  and  handling  methods.  This 
work  seems  to  be  particularly  timely  as  it  relates  to  the  transportation 
of  grain  and  grain  products.    Present  methods  are  frequently  time«consum- 
ing  and  costly  from  the  standpoint  of  utilization  of  labor  and  facilities. 
Delays  in  loading  and  unloading  ha^e  undoubtedly  contributed  considerably 
to  the  oar  shortage,  to  the  deterioration  of  quality  of  the  grain,  to 
waste  of  food  and  feed,  and  to  lower  market  prices  to  the  producer. 

One  objective  of  this  project  is  to  study  the  practicability  of  self- 
clearing  covered  hopper  cars  with  removable  covers  fdr  the  transportation 
of  dry  bulk  products  such  as  grain.    Further  study  is  contemplated  as  to 
possible  im-provements  in  grain  loading,  unloading,  and  weighing  facili- 
ties and  practices. 

A  field  survey  was  made  through  important  grain  territory  during  which 
shops  and  elevator  facilities  were  inspected,  and  railroad  equipment  man- 
ufacturers and  grain  mercheindisers  contacted  in  order  to  observe  present 
facilities,  operating  practices  and  methods,  as  a  basis  for  the  prelimi- 
nary work  now  under  way. 

^*    £a-£iiitie_s  for  the  handling  of^Grain  J^o^o_rt£ucjc 

Because  of  reports  to  us  of  greatly  increased  trucking  of  grain,  especial- 
ly long  distance  hauling,  due  to  the  shortage  of  railroad  transportation, 
a  project  wss  initiated  to  ' investigate  the  adequacy  of  truck  loading,  un- 
loading, and  weighing  facilities »    This  project  was  intended  to  be  com- 
prehensive enough  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  grain  handling,  including 
problems  of  storage  and  transportation.    An  un Usual  increase  in  truck 
handling  of  grain  can  seriously  overtsix  facilities  at  many  points  where 
they  are  poorly  adapted  or  inadequate  to  handle  the  phenomenal  expansion 
of  truck  traffic.    Practically  no  information  is  available  .at  pr esent  as 
to  the  volume  and- distribution  of  trucked  grain. 

Last  April  ac.member  of  our  staff  assigned  to  this  project  made  a  field 
survey  through  important  grain  territory  in  com-pany  with  the  specialist 
on  rail  equipment.     Information  was  obtained  as  to  the  present  extent  of 
truck  use  for  this  type  of  hauling,  the  volume  and -distribution,  require- 
ments, capacity,  adequacy,  and  potentialities  in  order  that  we  may  assist 
farmers,  elevators,  mills,  trucking  agencies,  and  others. in  the  fullest 
practical  development  of  the  possibilities  of  truck  use  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  grain.  ,  ■. 

In  the  course  of  this  trip,  visits  were  made  to  elevators,  mills,  and 
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truck  and  equipment  manufacturers  to  study  and  appraise  present  handling 
practices,  types  of  equipment,  weighing  techniques,  etc.,  and  to  deter- 
mine needs  and  possibilities  of  improvement, 

A  preliminary  report  has  been  prepared  on  the  results  of  this  investiga- 
tion, presenting  information  and  statistical  data  which  may  provide  the 
basis  for  conclusions  and  recommendations  as  to  truck  use,  equipment 
needs,  auxiliary  facilities,  operating  practices  and  possibilities  for 
improving  the  transportation  of  grain  by  motortruck. 

F«     Grain  Movement  on  the  Great  Lajces 

In  the  past  years  the  Division  has  been  concerned  with  the  transportation 
of  grain  from  ports  on  Lake  Superior  smd  Lake  Michigan  to  Buffalo,  New 
York,  and  other  east  lake  ports.    During  those  years  the  fleet  of  vessels 
operating  on  the  Lakes  was  inadequate  for  the  transportation  of  such  com- 
modities as  iron  ore,   sulphur,  and  limestone,  all  of  v/hich  were  important 
in  the  production  of  steel  for  our  war  potential  and  for  the  movement  of 
grain  necessary  to  supply  the  flour  and  feed  needs  of  the  eastern  United 
States,     The  8hortae;e  of  rail  transportation  prevailing  during  the  same 
period  contributed  to  the  difficulty,  and  g:reat  effort  was  devoted  in  past 
years  to  obtaining  sufficient  water  transportation  for  the  grain  movement. 
During  the  season  of  navi ."Ration  that  began  in  -^pril  1946  and  ended  in 
December,  the  situation  had  changed  considerably.    Vfith  less  ore  moving, 
more  tonnage  was  available  for  the  transportation  of  grain.    At  the  same 
time,  the  demand  for  grain  movement  was  smaller,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
closing  weeks  of  the  season  that  difficulties  were  encountered  in  obtain- 
ing ships  for  grain  movement.    At  that  time  it  became  highly  important  to 
move  as  much  grain  as  possible  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  and  Albany  to  assist 
in  maintaining  the  export  program  which  had  fallen  behind  because  of  the 
shortage  of  boxcars.    Ships  were  then  tying  up  for  the  winter,  and  because 
of  the  additional  hazards  to  navigation  commercial  cargo  and  hull  insurance 
was  not  available  after  December  1.    We  made  arrangements  with  the  Maritime 
Commission  to  obtain  reinsurance  after  that  date  so  that  additional  ships 
might  be  loaded,  and  a  number  of  late  cargoes  were  moved  after  December  1. 

Through  the  season  of  navigation  of  1946,  the  progress  of  the  grain  move- 
ment on  the  Lakes  was  observed,  and  monthly  reports  of  movement  issued  and 
released  to  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  others  concerned  with  Lake  transport.    At  the  close  of  the 
season  a  final  yearly  summary  was  prepared.     That  summary  indicated  a 
substantial  drop  in  the  grain  movement  during  1946,  when  a  total  of  only 
157,700,000  bushels  v;ere  transported  compared  to  345,600,000  bushels  in 
1946.     The  major  part  of  that  reduction  was  caused  by  the  decline  in  the 
movement  of  wheat  and  oats  from  Ft.  William,  Ontario.     Total  imports  of 
all  grains  from  Ft.  V/illiam  to  United  States  Lake  ports  dropped  from  ap- 
proximately 155  million  bushels  in  1945  to  22  million  bushels  in  1946, 
while  the  decline  in  the  movement  of  grain  from' western  Lake  ports  in 
the  United  States  to  Ibited  States  east  Lake  ports  was  from  190,700,000 
bushels  in  1945  to  135,400,000  bushels  in  1946. 
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0.    Special-  Studies  of  -Ice^equireciait^ 

During  the  fall  of  1946,  there  was  ah  ice  shortage  at  certain  ice  stations 
on  the  Ifeion  Pacific  Railway  which  served  crops  moving  out  of  the  Snake 
River  Valley*    Substantially. increased  production  of  fruits  and  seasonal 
vegetables  was  an  important  cause  of  the  shortage.    A  special  study  of 
the,  requirements  was  made  for  use  of  the  ice  industry  so  that  they  might 
be  apprised  of  the  amounts  of  ice  needed  at  these  stations.    To  satisfy 
the . requirements ,  it  vra.s  necessary  to  move  large  quantities  of  ice  to  the 
Middle  West,  including  points  as  far  east  as  Chicago. 

Another  shortage  of  ice  occurred  at  stations  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way in  the  Yakima  Valley  in  Washington,    A  forecast  -of  perishable  fruit 
and  vegetable  shipments  from  that  area  was  prepared,  and  a  study  made  of 
ice  requirements,  which  was  also  made  available  to  the  industry.  The 
shortage  was  met  by  the  importation  of  natural  ice  from  the  Dakotas  and 
Minnesota,  supplemented  by  a  smaller  amount  of  artificial  ice  from  other 
Midwestern  points. 

...    "     II.  FORECASTS 

A..   Forecasts  of  Movement  of  Perishable  Coiimodit_ies_ 

In  view  of  the  extremely  critical  shortages  of  refrigerator  cars  and  the 
increased  produc-tion  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  special  attention 
has  been  given  to  advance  forecasts  of  movement  of  perishable  products  so 
that  the  railroads.,  shippers,  and  ice  manufacturers  would  be  forewarned 
of  car  requirements  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country  and  the  amounts 
of  ice  necessary  for  the  protection  of  food  in  transit.     Each  month  there 
is  issued  a  forecast  of  requirements  for  cars  for  the  movement  of  perish- 
able and  semi-perishable  freight,  by  commodities,  for  each  of  the  follow- 
ing three  months. .  -It  is  accompanied  by  a  statement  analyzing  require- 
ments for  cars  for  the  shipment  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the 
following  month,  by  commodity,  for  each  of  the  major  producing  areas,  bro- 
ken down  by  States  of  origin.    That  i.s  supplemented  quarterly  by  an  ad- 
vance three-month  forecast  of  th-e  movement  by  commodity  and  district. 
Basic  data  upon  which  these  forecasts  are  made  are  obtained  from  the  va- 
rious commodity  branches,  summarized,  and  analyzed  in  the  Division.  Dis- 
tribution of  these  forecasts  is  made  to  the  Office-  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion, the  Interstate  Commerce  Coipjnission,  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  interested  shippers,  and  various  branches  of  the  Production 
and  ^rketing  Administration.    Information  coming  to  us  front  numerous 
sources  indicates  that  these  forecasts  are  depended  upon  by  railroads, 
private  car  lines,  and  the  ice  industry  to  guide  them  in  the  distribution 
of  oars  to  meet  loading  requirements,  and  in  the  manufacture  and  storage 
of  ice  for  refrigeration  purposes.    The  forecasts  therefore  contribute 
materially  to  the  proper  distribution  of  refrigerator  cars,  so  important 
when  their  number  is  low  in  relation  to  the  quantity  -of  perishable  freight 
that  requires  transportation. 
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B»    Boxcar  •^®<^i^*3^IJ.ents_  £o£  the  Movement^ 
of  GTain__and  CTrain^Produ£ts_ 

Successive  record  crops  of  grain  have  placed  an  increasing  burden  upon 
rail  transportation  facilities,  a  situation  which  has  assumed  emergency 
propori*iz)ns.s  during  periods  of  peak  carloadings  in  recent  years.  The 
number  of  serviceable  boxcars  has  been  reduced  from  729,322,  May  1,  1943, 
to  699,053  as  of  May  1,  1947,  indicating  the  need  for  the  continuance  of 
projecting  advance  estimates  of  grain  loading  requirements^ 

During  the  past  year,  this  Division  has  maintained  its  regular  forecast- 
ing of  carloading  requirements  for  grain  and  grain  products  each  month 
for  three  months  in  advance  for  purposes  of  determining  the  extent  of  need 
in  each  of  the  Association  of  American  Railroads  car  service  districts  for 
cars , to  move  the  crop.  It  is  intended  to  continue  these  traffic  forecasts 
until  the  urgency  of  the  present  period  of  transportation  difficulties  has 
been  relieved. 

In  conjunction  with  these  estimates  we  have  maintained  a  weekly  compila*- 
tion  of  carloading  statistics  by  major  commodity  groups  from  reports  of 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads,    This  has  been  released  in  summary 
form  to  representatives  of  transportation  agencies  and  others  concerned 
with  transportation  shortages  during  the  emergency,  showing  the  current 
week  and  cumulative  from  the  beginning  of  the  grain  harvest  year  compared 
to  the  corresponding  week  or  period  of  the  previous  year« 

Estimates  of  grain  loading  requirements  are  developed  sind  analyzed  in  re- 
lation to  traffic  trends  and  transportation  conditions  by  Association  of 
American  Railroads  car  service  districts.'   Statistical  findings  are  fi- 
nally adjusted  in  line  mth  all  available  information  as  to  current  con- 
ditions, such  as  demand,  pries,  grain  supply,  etc.    These  monthly  traffic 
forecasts  of  grain  loadings  are  distributed  to  officials  of  transporta- 
tion agencies,  the  Association  of  American  Railroads,  grain  trade  people, 
and-  others  concerned  with  problems  affecting  the  movement  of  grain  and 
grain  products.    This  is  one  of  the  methods  used  to  bring  the  facts  to 
•  those  with  responsibility  for  fumishine-  transportation  for  grain  and  to 
focus  attention  on  the  main  problems. 

^'    S_t£c^  £a£  Requi^rements  for  the  Movement  of  Livestock 

The  monthly  traffic  forecast  of  estimated  carloading  requirements  for 
grain  and  grain  products  also  carries  estimates  of  livestock  carloading 
requirements  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Jferketing  and 
Triansportation  Research,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.     Stock  car 
supply  is  considered  adequate  for  all  prospective  requirements,  though 
attention  may  be  needed  later  this -year  during  the  peak  livestock  loading 
season  shguld  this  class  of  cars  be  diverted  extensively  to  loadings 
other  than  livestock  or  become  badly  distributed  in  relation  to  regional 
needs. 

Livestock  carloadings,  as  reported  by  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads totaling  924,016  for  the  year  1946  (52  weeks),  are  expected  to 
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reach  around  957,000  cars  in  1947,  with  quite  a  heavy  range  morrement  of 
cattle  in  prospect.  Circulation  of  livestock  traffic  forecasts,  which 
are  based  upon  current  observation  and  analysis,  affords  a  useful  means 
of  contributing  to  the  safeguarding  of  essential  movements  and  assuring 
a  distribution  .of  stock  cars  adequate  to  handle  peak  seasonal  loading 
requirements  in  all  livestock  production  areas  according  to  their  needs. 

Livestock  carloading  data  maintained  in  this  office  are  also  useful  when- 
ever.we  are  called  upon  for  advice  as  to  prospective  transportation  con- 
ditions or  to  review  statements  relative  to  livestock  marketing  and  move- 
ment*   The  forecast  reports  of  estimated  carloading  requirements  go  to 
officials  of  the  railroads,  transportation  agencies,  and  others  concerned* 

III.    UTILIZATION  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  RAILROAD  EQUIB/GNT 

A«     Investigation  of  Causes  of  Car  Shortages 

Vifhile  car  shortages  of  greater  or  less  degree  were  experienced  in  all  the 
major  categories  of  railroad  equipment  during  the  year,  those  dealing 
.with  refrigerator  cars  and  open  top  cars  for  the  movement  of  sugar  beets 
and  fertilizer  materials  are  discussed  in  other  sections  of  this  report,, 
and  this  section  will  be  concerned  only  with  shortages  of  boxcars  for  the 
transportation  of  grain,  flour,  feeds,  cotton,  wool,  canned  goods,  bev- 
erages, and  the  many  other  commodities  that  do  not  require  special  types 
of  equipment  • 

Boxcar  shortages  increased  in  severity  during  this  year  and  were  more 
critical  than  in  any  period  in  the  past  25  years.    During  the  calendar 
year  1945,  a  peak  in  the  daily  average  car  shortages,  as  reported  by  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  was  reached  with  a  shortage  of  16,601 
cars  in  the  week  ending  March  24.    A  secondary  peak,  with  a  daily  average 
shortage  (total  box)  of  10,431  cars,  developed  during  the  week  ending 
November  3.    During  the  first  half  of  the  calendar  year  1946,  the  great- 
est shortage  was  8,984  cars  "daily  in  late  January.    However,  beginning  in 
late  July. daily  average  shortages  ranging  upward  from  12,000  cars  appeared, 
increasing  to*23,776  cars  in  the  week  ended  November  9^  1946^    The  inten- 
sity of  the  shortages  subsided  to  less  than  13,000  cars  at  the  turn  of  the 
year,  rising  again  in  Mirch  tc  more  than  25,000  daily.     In  a  period  of 
eight  weeks  through  February  and  1/ferch  daily  average  shortages  were,  above 
20,000  cars. 

Fundamentally,  the  lack  of  an  adequate  supply  of  serviceable  equipment  is 
at  the  root  of  the  car  shortages.    Total  railroad  ownership  of  all  types 
of  freight  cars,  including  cars  held  for  repairs,  declined  from  2,357,324 
units  in  1925  to  1,735,714  in  May  1947.    Production  of  new  cars  during 
the  past  several  years  has  not  been  sufficient  to  replace  cars  that  were 
worn  out  and  retired.     In  the  last  summer  of  1946,  Colonel  J.  Monroe 
Johnson,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  proposed  that 
the  Government  place  orders  for  50,000  new  cars  to  be  leased  to  the  rail- 
roads, the  thought  being  that  such  a  number,  added  to  the  approximately 
70,000  cars  already  on  order,  would  speed  deliveries  by  assuring  car- 
building  companies  of  adequate  backlogs  for  full  production  over  an 
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extended  period.     This  Department  endorsed  the  plan  and  pressed  it  vig- 
orously, but  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  declined  to  lend  the 
necessary  funds.    Later  the  number  of  car  ordersby  individual  railroads 
increased,  and  a  total  of  101^980  were  on  order  in  May  1947. 

Contributing  greatly  to  these  shortages  were  high  levels  of  industrial 
activity,  demand  for  housing  materials,  and  heavy  demand  for  all  types 
of  consumer  goods,  as  well  as  agricultural  products. ^ 

Wartime  orders  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  and  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  forced  upon  shippers  many  onerous  restrictions  and 
requirements,  such  as  capacity  loading  of  cars,  restricted  reconsignment 
privileges,   and  penalty  demurrage,  which  have,  of  necessity,  been  con- 
tinued.   Quite  obviously,  had  they  been  removed,  the  car  shortages  would 
have  been  far  more  serious,  and  the  whole  economy  would  have  been  en- 
dangered. 

Nevertheless,  no  penalties  were  provided  to  encourage  or  ^force  better 
utilization  of  cars  by  the  railroads,  and  shippers  became  increasingly 
critical  of  what  they  felt  were  inadequacies  in  carrier  sej^ice  and 
operations  that,  if  improved,  could  relieve  the  car  shortages  substan- 
tially. 

With  the  car  shortages  of  the  last  vrinter  and  early  spring  this  dissat- 
isfaction, reflected  by  the  ccncern  of  various  committees  of  the 
Congress,  contributed  to  the  institution  of  a  number  of  investigations 
by  the  interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  determine  whether  the  rail- 
roads were  responsible  for  avoidable  detention  to  cars. 

This  Division  took  part  in  these  investigations,  produced  evidence,  and 
made  recommendations  based  upon  special  studies  of  carrier  performance. 
An  outline  of  the  issues  in  the  investigation  oases  is  set  out  below. 

iP£  £°£^£^_^£^£^JL        ^®L^i°£  "  "^^^^  proceeding  dealt  with 

the  administration  of  the  car  service  rules  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  some  of  which  are  under  suspension,     (^e  purpose  of 
the  hearings  was  to  develop  evidence  upon  which  the  Commission  might 
determine  whether  it  should  assume  the  administration  of  the  car  service 
rules,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  to  achieve  better  utilization 
of  equipment. 

Evidence  was  presented  by  the  Commission  and  by  shippers  indicating  that 
there  were  substantial  delays  attributable  to  the  railroads  that  could 
be  avoided.     Carriers  minimized  the  extent  and  importance  of  these  delay 
opposing  the  assumption  of  administration  cf  the  rules  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Gommis si on»    We  took  the  position  on  brief  and  oral  argum^ent 
that  it  was  not  not  necessary  for  the  Commission  to  take  over  the  car 
service  rules  permanently,  but  in  times  of  emergency  the  Commission 
should  assume  their  administration  to  whatever  extent  was  necessary  to 
provide  relief.  .  , 
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2.    IC£  Doclcets  £9^70,__29751jj_  an_d  29582, _^^r_J)iem  Char£e£  -  In  our  esti- 
mation ond  of  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  proper  distribution  of  boxcars 
that  so  seriously  handicapped  the  movement  of  grain  from  western  pro- 
ducing States  this  past  year  has  been  the  inadequacy  of  the  per  diem 
charge,  now  |lo25  per  car  per  day,  that  is  paid  by  one  railroad  for  the 
use  of  the  cars  of  another. 

The  preponderance  of  loaded  boxcar  traffic  between  the  west  and  the  east 
is  eastbound,  and  to  maintain  normal  balance  of  the  car  supply,  between 
900  and  1,500  empty  cars  a  day,  in  addition  to  westbound  loads,  have  to 
be  turned  over  to  western  roads  by  eastern  lines.    But  in  times  of  car 
shortages  a  car  is  worth  much  more  to  a  railroad  in  terms  of  the  revenue 
it  may  earn  than  the  $1.25  per  diem,  which  covers  only  the  cost  of  ov.rn- 
ership  and  maintenance,  and,  in  our  opinion,  adequate  incentive  is  lack- 
ing for  the  prompt  return  of  cars  to  owning  lines. 

At  the  request  of  the  Office  of .Defense  Transportation,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  instituted  an  investigation  imder  its  Docket 
No*  29670,  Increased  Per  Diem  Charge  on  Freight  Cars,  to  determine 
whether,  to  improve  the  handling  and  movement  of  cars,  the  per  diem 
charge  should  be  increased  to  |2 ,00  or  to  some  other  figure  that  would 
provide  the  needed  incentive  to  prompt  handling. 

We  conducted  quite  extensive  statistical  analyses  of  perform.ance  by 
carriers  and  prepared  and  presented  evidence  relating  to  past,  present, 
and  anticipated  car  shortages,  analyses  of  railroad  revenues  and  ex- 
penses, and  other  data,  taking  the  position  that  the  charge  should  be 
increased  to  $2.00  per -day  in  recognition  of  the  present  service  value 
of  freight  cars  and  to  stimulate  better  performance  by  the  railroads  in 
their  car  handling,  so  increasing  the  supply  of  cars  available  for  load- 
ing* 

Following  the  hearing  a  proposed  report  was  is  sued  by  the  Examiners, 
reco/rnizing  present  delays  but  recommending  that  the  per  diem  charge  be 
increased  to  $5.00  per  car  per  day  only  after  a  car  was  held  for  loading 
or  unloading,  or  otherwise  was  unduly  detained  in  a  terminal  or  switch- 
ing district  5  days  or  more.    We  consider  this  proposal  to  be  inadequate, 
and  at  the  oral  argument  assigned  for  July  9  will  press  for  the  |2«00 
per  diem  charge. 

Dockets  No.  29751  and  29587  are  upon  complaints  filed  by  railroads,  the 
first  alleging  that  the  per  diem  charge. is  too  high,  the  second  that  it 
is  too  low.     The  oases  are  being  heard  together.    We  have  intervened 
and  will  present  evidence  similar  to  that,  submitted  in  Docket  No.  29671 
and  for  the  same  purpose. 

IV.    MISCELLANEOUS  ACTIVITIES 

Our  last  annual  report  told  of  the  interim  increase  of  3  percent  in  rail- 
road freight  rates  on  agricultural  products  and  6  percent  on  other 
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coimqditles ' au-bhoriz-ed  i)y  the  Interstate  Coirane roe  Commission  pending' 
further  hearings  on  the  merits  of  the  carriers*  request  for  an  increase 
of  25  percent*    Those  hearings  were  held  in' September  1946,  at  which 
time  we  presented  additipnal  evidence  in  collaboration  with  the  Trans- 
portation Rates  and  Services  Division  of  this  Branch*    The  Department 
filed  a  brief  and  was  represented  on  oral  argument  by  the  *^ffice  of  the 
Solicitor* 

In  its  final  decision  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  permitted  in- 
creases -of  20  percent  on  commodities  generally,  but  an  increase  of 
only  15  percent  upon  basic  products  of  agriculture,    A  somewhat  greater 
increase  was  also  authorized  in  official  territory  than  in  other  parts 
" of  the  country* 

B .    Bu]jArinkl_e  BiU 

Our  last  annual • report  referred  to  H.R.  2536,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  with  respect  to  agreements  between  carriers, 
permitting  relief  - from  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  upon  approval  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission*    The  bill,  passed  by  the  Houses  was 
before  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  our  report.    The  amended  version 
finally  reported  to  the  Senate  contained  most  of  the  provisions  we 
suggested  at  the  Senate  hearings.    However,  not  having  been  acted  upon 
at  the  time  of  adjournment,  the  bill  died*        .  .  , 

Early, in  the  80th  Congress,  the  bill  as  amended  was  re-introduced  as 
S.  110' by  Senator  Reed,  Kansas.    At  the  subsequent  hearing  we  again 
brought  attention  to  exemptions  from  the  anti-trust  lai/Srs  permitted  in 
connection  with  payment  of  loss  and  damage  claims,  train  schedules,  and 
like  matters  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  which  the  new  bill  tried  to  correct,  but  failed  to  do*  As 
finally  reported,  those  provisions  were  clarified*     The  bill  passed 
1^he  Senate,  and  at  this  time  is  before  the  House  of  Representatives* 

C*    Crop  Production  Goals 

As  in  previous  years,  a  special  analysis  of " transportation  prosbects' 
for  1947  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year  for  use  in 
determining  the  crop  goals  for  1947  that  were  announced  in  the  fall  of 
1946*    The  report  called  attention  to  prospective  shortages  of  boxcars 
and •  refrigerator  cars  and  advised  against  substantial  inc revises  in  the 
acreage  of  perishable  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  which  would  result 
in  greater  production  than'could  be  moved  to  market,  thus  bringing 
about' losses  of  food,  time,  labor,  and  investment. 

D.    Tr_uck  Transportation  Facilities 

This  office  has  continued  to  maintain  basic  statistical  information 
relative  to  the,  production  .of,,  trucks  and  trailers  knd.  trends  in  high- 
way traffic  on  rural  roads* 

The  ^Public  Roads' Administrati oh  reports  truck  and  truck-'fcractor  ' ' 
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registrations  for  the  calendar  year  ended  1946  of  5,725,692  units  as 
compared  with  4,834,742  at  the  end  of  1945 •    This  represents  a  net  gain 
of  890,950  units,  adding  substantially  to  the  truck  transportation  ca- 
pacity which  vdll  be  available  for  carrying  property  over  the  Nation's 
highways  o 

Highway  traffic  statistics  of  the  Public  Roads  Administration  show  a 
total  vehicle  mileage  traveled  on  all  rural  roads  of  170,628  million  for 
1946  as  compared  to  119,183  million  miles  in  1945  and  169,805  million 
miles  in  1941.    The  1946  figure  represents  a  substantial  increase  of 
more  than  43  percent  from  that  of  1945. 

It  was  estimated  in  our  studies'  that  the  potential  truck  capacity  for 
the  movement  of  agricultural  commodities,   over-the-road,  based  on  truck 
loadings,  declined  from  a  high  point  of  about  446  million  tons  in  1941 
to  a  wartime  low  of  421  million  tons  for  the  year  1943.  Agricultural 
over-the-road  tonnages  in  1947  may  well  exceed  500  million.     In  this 
connection  it  should  be  observed  that  railroad  car  shortages  probably 
contribute  materially  to  over-the-road  tonnage  by  motor  vehicles. 

E.     Transportation  Census 

Legislation  is  presently  pending  in  the  Congress  that  would  extend  the 
censuses  of  manufactures    and  distribution  to  include  data  on  trarspor- 
tation.    This  additional  authorization  is  provided  in  S.  554,  80th 
Congress,  1st  Session,  which  has  passed  the  Senate,  and  in  the  compan- 
ion bill^  H.R.  1821,  which  has  been  reported  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  amendments.    It  is  proposed  that,  in  addition  to  questions 
on  "ttie  Census  of  Lfenuf actures,   schedules  will  inquire  as  to.  the  extent 
to  lA^iich  each  establishment  makes  use  of  each  of  the  principal  m^eans 
of  transportation,  and  the  extent  to  which  each  such  establishment 
furnishes  its  ovm  transportation  facilities.     There  may  also  be  a  census 
taken  of  the  non-regulated  classes  of  carriers. 

collaboration  with  other  Federal  agencies,  this  Division,  represent- 
ing the  Department,  took  an  active  part  in  developing  a  plan  for  broader 
and  more  adequate  statistical "coverage  of  transportation,  particularly 
with  respect  to  motor  transport,  v/hich  has  been  characterized  as  being 
one  6f  the  weakest  spots  in  the  whole  Federal  statistical  program,  and 
the  Chief  of  this  Division  serves  as  a  member  of  inter -agency  commit- 
tees, including  the  S\±)  committee  on  Transportation  of  the  Federal  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Statistics,  investigating  problems  of  both  motor  and 
air  transport  statistics. 

Special  recognition  was  given  to  a  report  of  the  Panel  on  Motor  Trans- 
port Statistics  (on  which  we  also  serve),  which  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  February  19,  1947.  At  Senator  McCarran *s  re- 
quest this  report  was  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  in  connection 
with  the  committee  hearings  on  S.  6,  80th  Congress,  1st  Session,  which 
was  introduced  along  with  S.  554.  (See  Congressional  Record,  Vol.  93, 
No.  44,  March  7,  1947,  p.  1846.) 
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Findings  and  recommendations  in  this  report  were  aimed  at  objectives 
similar  to  those  contained- in  the  enabling  legislation  referred  to 
above.    This  report  dealt  with  problems  and  methods  but  did  hot  at- 
tempt to  set  up  detailed  inquiries  to  be  incorporated  on  census  sched- 
ules.   However,  the  panel  has  done  some  work  looking  toward  the  for- 
mulation of  specific  transportation  inquiries  that  the  densus  schedules 
should  contain.    These  include  tentative  truck  transportation  question- 
naires, intended  for  use  by  the  Census  or  any  alternative  system  of 
surveys  and"  reporting. 

Work  has  been  progressing  on  problems  and  procedures  involved  in  de- 
veloping adequate  air  carrier  statistics,  though  definite  agreement  on 
recommendations  has  not  yet  been  reached  by  the  inter-agenoy  committee. 

F.    Transfer  of  Functions  of  Office  of  TransDortation 

w«w    mmm    mmm    mm^  «w  «m»  ^mm    «w  ^mm      'mtm    «m    mmm    aiw     mmmm    .m*    «Bi»  w 

During  thef  war  years  an  Office  of  Transportation  was  constituted  as 
a  part  of  the  staff  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration.    The  functions  ^of  thc.t  Office  were  to  coordinate 
the  transportation  activities  of  this  Administration  and  serve  as  li- 
aison with  other  agencies  in  transportation  matters.    That  work  close- 
ly paralleled  the  duties  assigned  to  this  Division,  and,  inasmuch  as 
the  Transportation  Officer  was  without  a  staff,  we  worked  very  closely 
with  him,  the  Chief  of  this  Division  acting  as  Transportation  Officer 
in  his  absence  from  the  city.  • 

In  April  1947,  the  Transportation  Officer,  Edgar  B.  Black,  left  Govern- 
ment service,  and  the  Office  was  abolished,  all  of  its  functions  being 
transferred  to  this  Branch.    Since  that  time  we  have  carried  on  the 
work  formerly  done  by  the  Transportation  Officer,  handling  it  with  no 
increase  in  staff  or  funds  expended. 

G.    Assistance  to  Commodity  Br  ouches 

In  addition  to  the  activities  previously  mentioned  connected  with  the 
movement  of  agricultural  commodities  in  refrigerator  cars  and  boxcars, 
■bhe  iDivision  has  assisted  various  commodity  bi'ariches  of  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Admlnir ti-aticn  in  the  solution  of  transportation  problems 
with  which  they  were  conceiiied..    Representative  of  those  services  was 
assistance  given  the  Field  Service  Branch  in  obtainiog  gondola  cars • for 
the  transportation  of  agrtcult.ural   Lines  bone  for  fertilizer  from 
Tennessee  pjid  Virg;inia  'loadiag  points  to  destinations  in  other  Southern 
States,  and  the  help  given  the  Sugar  Branch  in  marshalling  the  gondola 
and  hopper  cars  needed  for  the  transportation  of  sugar  beets  from  grow- 
ing areas  to  mills  in  Western  States. 

As  liaison  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  Government 
agencies  and  railroads,  we  have  also  been  called  upon  by  the  latter  to 
assist  in  the  solution  of  problems  oreated  by  the  programs  of  the 
commodity  branches,  with  which  we  worked*  to  straighten  out  the  diffi- 
culties. ■    '  ;    ■  . 
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H.    Traji£p£rtati£n_Adyi^sor^  Cormnitte^, 
Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946 

A  considorable  amount  of  preliminary  work  has  been  done  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  expansion  of  marketing  and  transportation  research  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946,  In 
conformance  wi^  the  broad  purposes  of  this  Act,  authorized  in  Title  II 
of  Public  Law  733,  79th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  research  projects  have 
already  been  planned  in  preliminary  form  on  the  basis  of  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Transportation  Advisory  Committee  of  11  members,  including 
transportation  economists  and  representatives  of  farm  organizations, 
food  processors,  and  distributors. 

The  Chief  of  this  Division  serves  as  secretary  of  the  Department  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation,  which  functions  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  Transportation  Advisory  Committee* 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Transportation  Advisory  Committee  was  held  on 
April  21  and  22,  following  which  a  Report  and  Recommendations  were 
adopted  by  the  Committee,    The  mechanical  work  in  connection  mth  the 
preparation  of  the  report  was  done  in  this  Division  for  presentation 
to  the  National  Advisory  Committee  and  for  distribution  to  other 
Advisory  Committees  in  order  to  work  out  coordination  of  various  pro- 
grams under  the  Act,     In  addition,  there  were  prepared  by  this  office 
a  summary  of  current  transportation  projects  and  a  selected  list  of 
references  relating  to  the  transportation  of  agricultural  products 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Transportation  Advisory  Committee* 

The  Report  and  Recommendations  of  the  Transportation  Advisory  Committee 
proposed  that  the  following  transportation  research  be  undertaken  with- 
out delay,  to: 

Obtain  improved  utilization  of  present  railroad  equipment. 

Develop  improved  types  of  rail,  motor,  water,  and  air 
transport  equipment. 

Determine  costs  of  operation  of  motortrucks  in  various 
services  by  common,  contract,  and  private  operators. 

Undertake  a  historical  survey  of  transportation  charges 
on  agricultural  commodities  compared  with  industrial 
freight  and  other  commodity  groups. 

Conduct  a  traffic  and  rate  survey  on  individual  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Investigate  the  effect  upon  agricultural  traffic  of 
Federal  transportation  and  excise  taxes. 

Survey  freight  rates  charged  for  the  transportation 
of  fertilizer. 


1. 
2. 

3o 

4. 

5, 

6c 
7, 
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8.    Analyze  the  effect  of  Federal  and  State  regulatory  stat- 
utes and  their  administration  upon  the  transportation 
and  freedom  of  distribution  of  farm  commodities  by  all 
agencies  of  transportation. 

9»    Undertake  a  study  of  factors  that  should  be  evaluated  in 
determining  the  mileage  and  locations  of  improved  farm- 
to-market  roads. 

In  addition  there  were  recommended  for  consideration  the  following 
problems,  and  each  of  the  commodity  advisory  committees  was  asked  to 
inform  the  Transportation  Advisory  Committee  of  the  need  for  research 
into  particular  aspects  of  these  problems? 

1.  Packaging,  loading,  and  stowing  practices. 

2.  Inefficiencies  in  present  terminals,  ports,  and  airports. 

3.  Loss  and  damage  claims. 

4.  Adequacy  of  transit,  reconsignment,  and  accessorial 
services. 

5.  Lack  of  reciprocal  switching  services. 

'6.  . Carrier  rules  and  regulations,  port  and  wharfage  services, 
■  elevation  and  storage,  operating  practices  of  carriers, 
and  similar  services. 

We  have  submitted  specific  work  projects  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  -^dvisory  Committee  on  the  problems  indicated  as  being  of 
immediate  importance,  but  determination  has  not  yet  been  made  of  the 
amount  of  funds  to  be  available  for  projects  connected  with  transpor- 
tation. 

V.     OUTLOOK  ON  Ca'TINUING  PROJECTS 

Far  from  the  end  of  the  war  bringing  an  end  to  the  transportation  prob- 
lems that  came  with  it,  the  postwar  years  have  seen  increasing  diffi- 
culties in  maintaining  adequate  transportation  facilities  and  car  supply 
of  the  railroads.     The  number  of  boxcars  and  refrigerator  cars  in  service 
has  continued  to  decline  and  we  have  a  smaller  number  of  both  than  when 
the  war  ended  almost  tvio-  years  ago. 

While  the  volume  of  ton  miles  carried  by  the  railroads  has  al?:o  declined, 
the  character  of  the  traffic,  particularly  that  of  an  industrial  nature, 
has  changed  radically,  resulting  in  a  considerably  shorter  average  haul, 
but  a  larger  number  of  carloads  of  freight  to  be  originated.    The  effects 
of  this  course  of  events  upon  the  carriers*  ability  to  handle  the  volume 
of  traffic  currently  being  offered  for  transportation  have  already  been 
described. 
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Assuming  continued  high  levels  of  agricultural,  mineral,  and  industrial 
production,  we  anticipate  worse  car  shortages,  particularly  of  boxcars, 
than  have  yet  been  experienced.    Even  if  the  goal  of  10,000  new  cars  a 
month  (all  types  of  equipment)  should  be  reached  this  year,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  retirements  of  old  and  worn-out  cars  would  so  far  offset 
the  additions  of  new  equipment  that  conditions  would  not  be  materially 
improved  until  mid-1948  or  later,  and  even  then  would  not  have  improved 
enough  to  justify  cancellation  of  the  heavy  loading  order  and  other 
abnormal  restrictions  upon  use  of  railroad  cars  by  the  shippers  of  the 
country* 

Within  the  limitations  of  the  funds  available  for  the  work,  we  propose 
to  devote  major  attention  to  the  following  projects  that  relate  to 
utilization  of  carrier  equipment  and  facilities  during  the  coming  year: 

A.  !i^^£}2,  L°'£.®£.^£*£ 

The  forecasts  of  traffic  movements  indicate  pending  problems  and  dif- 
ficulties and  serve  as  a  basis  for  other  studies  and  work  of  the 
Division,  as  well  as  provide  information  to  the  carriers  and  regulatory 
agencies  of  value  in  the  distribution  of  equipment,    "'"'e  hope  that  the 
funds  available  may  permit  all  the  present  forecast  work  to  be  continued. 

B.  Refrigerator  Cars 

Prospective  heavy  production  of  perishables  and  stringent  car  supply 
will  require  continued  attention  to  refrigerator  car  problems. 

C.    Grain  Movement 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  the  1947-1948  crop  year  will  be  in  connec- 
tion with  the  transportation  of  grain.    Our  concern  with  this  problem 
is  not  limited  to  railroad  transportation,  but  extends  to  truck  and 
water  transportation  as  well. 

D.  Water  Transportation 

The  unsettled  status  of  coastwise  and  intercoastal  steamship  operations 
has  been  outlined.    When  these  matters  have  been  clarified,  the  way 
will  be  open  for  examination  of  the  possibilities  for  improved  facilities 
for  the  transportation  of  agricultural  products  by  water. 

E.  Truck  Transportation^ 

Work  is  now  Tjaider  way  looking  toward  the  improvement  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  for  the  transportation  of  farm  productSj,  particularly  grain 
and  perishable  commodities.     That  work  will  be  continued  and  expanded, 
if  funds  permit. 
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,  '   F.    Transportation  Statistical  Service 

It  is  expected  that  we  will  continue  to  provide  a  variety  of  statistical 
informtion  on  traffic  movements,  requirements,  and  facilities  for  the 
transportation  of  agricultural  commodities  that  has  been  required  by  the 
other  branches  of  the  Production  and  Marteting  Administration,  other 
agencies  of  the  Department,  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  Congress*    Some  of  the  numerous  committees  and  subcommittees  on 
which  the  Division  serves  in  representing  the  transportation' aspects  of 
the  agricultural  program  have  been  mentioned.    Those  sErviees  will  be 
continued  as  far  as  is  possible  within  the  limitations  of  funds  and 
personnel. 
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TRANSPORTATION J^lTES^jip  2J2ISI0Iv 

Introduction 

During  the  period  of  this  report  there  have  been  important  transporta- 
tion changes.    With  a  few  known  exceptions,  every  domestic  rail,  truck, 
and  Tvater  freight  rate  applicable  to  agricultural  and  all  other  products 
has  been  substantially  increased. 

The  specialists  attached  to  the  Transportation  Rates  and  Services 
Division  have  completed  their  most  active  year  in  the  history  of  the 
Division's  existence.    It  is  a  safe  statement  to  make  that  if  this 
active  program  had  not  been  pursued,  pres ent  freight  rates  on  products 
of  the  farm  would  be  higher. 

The  country's  transportation  agencies  -  rail,  water  and  truck  -.were 
successful  in  obtaining  a  higher  rate  scale  because  of  their  represen- 
tations to  the  regulatory  bodies,  wherein  they  relied  upon  substantial 
increases. in  costs  for  labor,  equipment,  and  other  services;  therefore 
higher  freight  rates  were  indeed  an  expected  and  inevitable  inheritance. 
Farm  products  on  January  1,  1947,  received  generally  an  overfall  17.6- 
percent  increase,  whereas  other  types  of-  tonnage  were  assessed  relatively 
higher  increases,  ranging  from  20  to  25  percent.    It  will  be  recalled 
that  rail  carriers  requested  a  horizontal  increase  of  25  percent.  Other 
modes  of  transport,  insofar  as  they  could,  have  followed  the  lead  of 
their  rail  con^etitors. 

Competition  between  types  of  transportation  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
has  been  restricted  largely  for  the  reason  that  every  agency  of  tr^ans- 
port  has  been  called  upon  to  haul  an  unprecedented  peacetime  tonnage. 
Indeed,  far  more  tonnage  has  been  offered  than  the  carriers  have  had 
equipment  to  transport.    In  evaluating  this  situation  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  heavier  unit  carloading  directives  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation  requiring  generally  full  cipacity  loading. 
These  are  still  in  effect  and  tend  to  increase  carriers'  earnings. 
Shippers  and  receivers  must  assume  greater  loading,  unloading,  and 
distribution  costs  because  of  such  requirements. 

During  the  first  25  weeks  of  1947  rail  carriers  hauled  21,670,560 
carloads  of  freight,  or  2,654,698  cars  in  excess  of  the  same  1946 
period.    This  amounts  to  an  average  weekly  increase  of  106,188  cars. 
Net  railway  operating  income  of  Class  1  railways  for  the  first  five 
months  of  1947  exceeded  those  of  1946  by  |186,324,499,  or  156.8  per- 
cent, according  to  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  preliminary 
release. 

The  schedule  of  activities  of  this  Division  in  behalf  of  farmers 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  included  participation  in  litigation 
before  the  regulatory  agencies  in  138  formal  proceedings.  These 
events,  of  which  some  of  the  typical  are  recorded  herein,  are  not  to 
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be  construed  as  a  complete  tabulation  of  all  activities  because  there 
were  many  informal  in  character  of  considerable  importance  to  farmers. 
A  simple  statement- of  monetai:*^  worth  of  the  activities  of  the  Division 
can  be  ascertained  by  examining  the  last  several  pages  of  this  report. 

We  hope  this  report,  in  addition  to  summarizing  the  activities  of  this 
Division,  mil  stimulate  our  readers  to  offer  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  the  work.    Such  cooperation  T'd.ll  enable^^  us  to  extend 
our  operations  to  include  the  handling  of  matters  that  might  other- 
wise remain  undiscovered  by  our  transportation  specialists. 

At  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  farmers'  need  for  transportation 
assistance  is  more  apparent  than  for  any  other  period.    4  committee 
acting  for  all  railroads  has  just  filed  a  petition  for  another  and 
immediate  horizontal  increase  in  the  level  of  all  freight  charges* 
It  seems  likely  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  hear 
their  pleas.  '  •    v  - 

The  next  event  will  be  further  increases  because  1,350,000  operating 
and  non-operating  employees  are  seeking  a  20-percent  vjage  advance. 
If  these  wage  increases  are  acouired  even  for  a  much  lesser  amount, 
it'  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  railroads  will  seek  additional 
freight  rate  increases,  and,  when  granted,  truck  and  water  carriers 
will  follow  the  precedent  set  by  railroads. 

The  expected  changes  in  Class  Rates  and  Freight  Classifications  pre- 
sage   numerous  changes  and  adjustments,  and  the  effect  of  these 
matters  has  an  impact  upon  the  farmer's  income.    For  the  aforementioned 
reasons  this  Division  faces  the  most  active  future  program  of  its 
existence.    Indeed,  it  is  going  to  tax  the  Division's  entire  resources 
to  cope  with  these  problems. 

'  .  ' .   '  ■    .     .    "  "l.  :  R;\IUVAY  FRSiaiT  R-\TES. 

A.    Apiions^  L^^voljdn£  Fruit^s_.and  J/"e^£tab3^es^ 

Q.^LR^I^^J^h.^IB^^.J^iK^^^^^^-'''    This  subject  has  been  reported 
on  previously.    However,  as  it  was  brought, to  a  conclusion  during  the 
period  covered  by  this  report,  it  will  be  referred  to  briefly  here. 

It  is  the  outgrowth  of  formal  complaints  filed  by  this  Division, 
cooperating  with  various  producer,  shipper,  and  receiver  organisations >. 
attacking  the  practice  of  certain  New  England  railroads  of  assessing 
a  charge  of  $5  per  car  per  trip  for  the  use  of  refrigerator  or  in- 
sulated cars  for  the  transportation  of  perishable  freight,  v/hich  in 
this  instance  consists  mostly  of  potatoes. 

Similar  charges  in  other  sections  of  the  country  have  been  voluntarily 
discontinued  by  the  railroads,  and  it  was  believed  that  this  practice 
on  the  part  of  the  northeastern  carriers  was  illegal,  unreasonable, 
and  prejudicial. 
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Follo^ving  formal  hearings  in  th-e  case,  briefs  were  filed,  •  exceptions 
to  the  examiner's  report  were  made,  and  the  matter  was  argued  orally. 

The  Commission,  in  handing  down  its  decision,  declared  that  the  practice 
of  assessing' a  car  rental  charge  in  addition  to  the  line  h-^ul  rate,  xvas 
and  is  for  the  future  unla^jvful  and  unreasonable,  and  the  tariffs  were 
canceled  on  March  10,  1947. 

With  average  carload  shipments  of  potatoes  running  in  excess  of  40,000 
carloads  annually  from  the  State  of  Maine  alone,  this  action  resulted 
in  savings  in  excess  of  $200,000  per  year. 

2,  Watermelons  ^  HeHicit  Rule^in  Southeast^  -  This  proceeding  was  the  , 
result  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  southeastern  carriers  to  cancel 

a  so-called  "deficit"  rule  in  connection  TAjith  shipments  of  watermelons 
from  the  Southeast  to  certain  destination  territory  in  the  North. 

Under  this  rule  carload  shipments  of  watermelons  which  become  deteri- 
orated in  transit  may  be  abandoned  to  the  carriers  at  destination.. 
I'^atever  salvage  the  "carriers  are  able  to  obtain  becomes  the  freight 
charges  on  that  shipment,  and  no  further  recourse  may  be  had  upon  the  ' 
shipper.  " 

After  several  attempts  to  cancel  this  rule,  in  each  instance  of  which 
the  Division  xvas  successful  in  having  it  suspended,  the  case  finally 
came  to  hearing  in  April  1947. 

Our  representatives  appeared  at  the  hearing  on  behalf  of  watermelon 
shippers  and  producers,  and  gave  evidence  and  submitted  exhibits. 

The  case  has  been  briefed,  arid  the  examiner's  proposed  report  is 
now  awaited. 

3,  Pot^atpe^s_-;_Ref  id^erat^^  S_outh_ea,3t_  -  During  the  war  period 
when  transportation  facilities  were  short,  the  railroads  serving  the 
southeastern  potato -shipping  States  obtained  certain  service  orders 
vjhich  prohibited  the  icing  of  potatoes  originating  in  the  Southeast. 

The  primary  basis  of  these  orders  was  that  refrigeration  of  these 
potatoes  was  unnecessary  because  they  had  seldom  been  iced  prior  to 
the  ¥\rar. 

Following  the  end  of  the  war  the  potato  producers  and  shippers  in- 
volved, in  order  to  regain  their  lost  markets,  proposed  to  install 
new  methods  of  preparing  their  potatoes  for  market.    On'e  of  these 
new  methods  was  the  installation  of  washing  and  drying  machinery. 
Research  of  the  Department  and  other  agencies  has  proved  that  washed 
and  dried  potatoes,  to  be  successfully  transported,  must  be  refrigerated 
to  some  extent,  ^ 

^Vhen  the  Government  agencies  concerned  refused  to  issue  further  pro- 
hibitions against  the  refrigeration  of  potatoes,  the  railroads  published. 
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a  prohibition  in  their  tariffs.    The  Division  fought  this  tiriff 
publication  in  committee,  but  it  wis  published  nevertheless.  Fol- 
lowing this  publication  protests  ngainst  the  action  were  lodged 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce.  Commission.    It  wis  suspended  and 
brought  to  hearing.    At  the  hearing  the  Division,  through  several 
rate  and  scientific  witnesses,  assisted  the  southeastern  producers 
and  State  commissions  in  their  prosecution  of  the  case. 

The  Commission  decided  that  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  railroads 
was  illegal  and  unreasonable  and  ordered  the  railroads  to  cancel  the 
offending  tariff  publication. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  estimate  the  savings  to  the 
southeastern  potato  shippers  of  this  action,  but  we  are  informed  that 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years  southeastern  potatoes  are  selling 
this  season  in  the  northern  markets  on  a  comparative  basis  ivith 
competitive  potatoes. 

4.  Citrus_Fruits_  -  Florida,  jbo__Northeast  -  P-'ior  to  World  War  II,  by 
far  the  most  of  the  citrus  fruits  originating  in  Florida  destined,  to 
northeastern  destinations  adjacent  to  the  ports  were.-carried  by  steam- 
ship lines  at  very  low  rates.    In  order  that  the  railroads  might 
compete  mth  these  water  carriers,  they  were  permitted  to  maintain 
rates  to  the  North  Atlantic  ports  on  a  competitive  basis  mth  the 
water  rates  but  higher,  than  the  rates  to  intermediate  points.  /^'Vh en 
the  steamships  were  taken  over  by  the  Government  during  the  war, 
these  rates  on  citrus  fruits  were  not  disturbed. 

^'^Jhen  the  -  steamship  lines  began  to  receive  their  ships  back,  they  com- 
plained to  the  Commission  that  the  rail  rates  then  in  effect  should 
be  increased  to  permit  the  water  lines  to  increase  their  rates^  which 
increase  they  said  was  necessary  because  of  greatly  increased  opera- 
ting costs. 

The  matter  was  heard  by  the  Commission,  and  this  Division  took  an 
active  part  in  the  opposition  to  any  increases  in  rail  rates. 

In  its  decision  the  Commission  withdrew  the  4th  Section  permissions... 
under  which  the  railroads  had  been  operating,    Hoxvever,  the  rates  were 
not  increased  to  the  basis  of  the  rates  formerly  prescribed  by  the.. 
Commission  as  just  and  reasonable.    There  were,  however,  increases 
amounting  to  from  8  to  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds  in  the  rail  rates, 
which  increases  the  water  lines  still  maintain  are  not  sufficient  to 
permit  them  to  operate  profitably  in  this  trade.    It  is  expected  that 
new  rates  will  be  published  by  the  water  lines,  which  will  probably 
result  in  a  further  increase  by  the  rail  carriers.    It  will  be  the 
ihteht^ion  of  the  Division  to  take  an  active  part  in  an  endeavor 
to  defeat  any  further  increases. 

5,  -  £arm£dj3ood^s_-jr£xa_s Jb£  No^^  -  With  the  resumption  of  coast- 
mse  steamship  service  between  the  ports  of  Brownsville  and  Port  Isabel, 
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Texas,  and  New  York,  the  canned  goods  producers  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  of  Texas  requested  through  rail-water  rates  on  their  product 
through  both  ports.    As  a  precedent  they  cited  similar  arrangements 
through  the  ports  of  Houston,  Galveston,  and  Corpus  Christi.  In 
progressing  their  proposal,  they  solicited  the  assitance  of  this 
Division, 

^Vhen  negotiations  were  not  successful,  formal  complaints  were  filed 
by  the  Texas  interests  and  by  the  Division.    Before  the  matter  could 
be  brought  to  hearing,  the  steamship  lines  involved  changed  their 
policy  insofar  as  the  port  of  New  York  is  concerned.  Negotiations 
are  still  pending  on  the  rates  from  New  York  to  northeastern  destina- 
tions. 

The  published  rates  to  New  York  are  a  reduction  of  approximately 

13  cents  per  hundred  pounds  under  a  previous  combination  arrangement. 

6,  Fr£s]i  ^J^tp^^^^^^lp^,  z,  §Pii?^ll  ii'^-North^j-  T^ato  cases  involving 
these  commodities  resulted  from  action  on  the  part  of  the  no"»"thea stern 
carriers  by  which  they  proposed  to  permit  certain  so-called  competitive 
emergency  rates  on  vegetables  and  peaches  from  the  South  to  the  North 
to  expire  March  31,  1947. 

Petitions  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  filed  by  Southern 
States  public  utilities  Commissions,  the  national  trade  organizations, 
and  this  Division  resulted  in  a  suspension  of  this  action  by  the 
Commission.    Hearings  in  these  dockets  are  now  set  for  July  and 
September. 

Should  th6  northern  carriers  be  successful  in  this  endeavor,  it  will 
add  approximately  $3,000,000  annually  to  the  cost  of  marketing 
southern  fruits  and  vegetables.    The  Division  is  preparing  to  take 
an  active  p3rt  in  both  these  proceedings. 

7.  Other  Fruit_  and^  Y^S?^^^  ik^^tP-SP^  ~  Numerous  other  items  have  been 
handled  during  the  past  year  in  connection  with  fruits  and  vegetables, 
fresh,  canned,and  frozen. 

We  were  successful  in  having  the  Commission's  order  in  Sx  Parte  162 
amended  to  place  certain  dry  packed  vegetables  in  their  proper 
classification,    "fe  also  assisted  the  frozen  foods  industry  in  having 
their  product  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  canned  goods  under  this, 
order  in  Ex  Parte  162, 

Railroads  serving  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia  have  proposed  an 
unloading  charge  on  fresh  fruits-  and  vegetables  which  will  amount  to 
approximately  $30  per  car,  or,  based  on  1946  records,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  #6,000,000.    We  have  had  this  matter  suspended  and  Tvill  take 
an  active  part  in  the  proceeding  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

We  have  assisted  in  negotiating  reduced  rates  on  potatoes  and  onions 
from  the 'Pan  Handle  of  Texas  to  interstate  destinations. 
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The  Division  is  now  cooperating  ^vith  the  canned  goods  interests  in 
negotiations  with  the  rail  iine^  for  alternating  rates  and  minimum 
weights  which,  if  successful,  should  reduce  the  cost  of  shipping 
canned  goods  approximately  15  percent. 

B.  Ap^oP'lJ^I^^'^I^^^^l?'^^^ 

1.    Ph£S£hat£  Rock_f  rom  Florida  t^o^N^rth^a stern  destinations  -  For 
a  low-grade  heavy-loading  commodity  the  rates  on  phosphate  rock  are 
considered  to  be  on  a  level  that  exceeds  a  maximum  reasonable  basis. 
The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company  filed  a 'formal  complaint, 
and  interveners  in  favor  of  complainants  consisted  of  the  Consolidated 
Rendering  Conpany,  Armour  and  Company,  International  llinerals  & 
Chemical  Company,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Although  the  Commission's  decision  rendered  in  1945  reduced  the  rates 
90  cents  per  gross  ton,  the  proceeding  has  been  reopened  several  times 
in  order  to  fix  the  amount  of  reparations  due  complainants  and  inter- 
veners.   The  last  order  was  dated  March  10,  1947.    Reparations  now 
amount  to  more  than  $90,000  and  the  savings  created  by  the  reduction 
are  estimated  at  $100,000  annually. 

2  •    2.rx  5.^ndered JTanka^e  J.n  All  Terilt orie s_  Sa st__of  Rock^  MPIi^k^iP^ 
The  Official  territory  lines  have  contended  that  tankage  should  be 
subject  to  27-1/2-K  Column  rates,  the  same  as  applicable  on  mixed 
stock  and  poultry  feeds.    Darling  and  Company  and  Kentucky  Chemical 
Industries,  Inc.,  filed  formal  complaints  in  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  intervened  in  favor' 
of  complainants.    All  sought  the  application  of  Column  22-1/2  rates, 
the  same  as  presently  apply  on  fertilizers  and  fertilizer  materials 
in  Official  territory.    The  Commission's  decision  was  favorable-  to  " 
complainants  and  interveners,  but  due  to  various  complications  in  ' 
providing  the  proper  commodity  description'  the  rates  did  not  become 
effective  until  April  10,  1947,  a  delay  of  approximately  two  years. 

The  freight  savings  as  betwe eh  Columns  27-1/2-K  md  22-1/2  are  estimated 
at  1150,000  annually  in  Official  territory  alone.   -It  is  thought  that- 
this  decision  will  have  a  direct  influence  on  the  rates  and  ratings  on 
similar  commodities,  especially  in  Official  territory.  - 

3.    Defltprinated  Pho^s^hate^  Ro£k__-  Complaints  were  filed  by  two  farmer 
cooperative  associations  and  a  processor  of  fertilizer  materials,  in 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  intervened  in  favor  of  complainants 
seeking  the  application  of  fertilizer  rates  to  defluorinated  phosphate 
rock.    These  particular  movements  were  from  ^Test  Conshohockeri,' Pennsylvania, 
to  various  destinations  in  Official,  Southern,  ^'^festern  Trunk  Line,  and 
Southwestern  territories. 

The 'Field  Service  Branch  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
of  the  Department  has  purchased  and  shipped  573  cars  containing  ap- 
proximately 23,000  tons  of  this  commodity  in'  the  soil  conservation  program. 
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The  decision  of  the  Commission  was  not  favorable,  but  exceptions  were 
made  in  the  rates  applied  on  this  material  shipped  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture^    Reconsideration  may  be  requested  if  the  decision  in 
a  similar  case  in  Southern  territory  results  in  a  favorable  decision 
as  expected. 

4.    BpneJIeal,  -  The  manufacturers  of  bone  meal  filed  a  conplaint 
seeking  rate  parity  with  def luorinated  phosphatic  materials,  and 
alleged  that  since  these  commodities  were  used  interchangeably  in  the 
manufacture  of  stock  and  poultry  feeds,  a  consolidated  hearing  i/idth 
Dockets  29323,  etc.,  was  desirable.    No  objections  were  made  to  this 
request,  but  the  complaint  was  dismissed  by  the  Commission  in  the 
final  report. 

^*    E.*^2S£hat(e  Rock_J'rom  Fl£rida_  Mines_  JtojSouthern  Destinations  -  These 
complaints  were  filed  by  the  International  Minerals  and  Chemical 
Corporation,  Davison  Chemical  Corporation,  Sivift  &  Company,  Armour  & 
Company,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  attacking  the  rates  on 
phosphate  rock  from  Florida  mines  to  southern  destinations.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  intervened  in  favor  of  complainants  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  consolidated  hearing  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  September  10 
to  14,  inclusive,  1946.    The  examiner's  proposed  report  was  released 
June  26,  1947,  and  recommended  reductions  in  the  present  rates  ranging 
from  7  cents  to  fc»27  per  gross  ton,  with  one  exception  where  an  increase 
of  7  cents  is  proposed.    These  recommended  changes  in  the  current  rates 
are  based  on  75  percent  of  the  applicable  rates  on  fertilizers,  and 
although  reductions  in  general  would  result  if  the  Commission  adopted 
the  proposed  report,  the  con^lainants  and  intervener  will  file  vigorous 
exceptions  on  July  25,  1947,  to  the  basis  and  statements  made  therein. 
Our  representative  advocated  that  rates  on  phosphate  rock  should  be 
made  no  higher  than  10  percent  of  the  first-class  rate  prescribed  by 
the  Commission  in  the  Uniform  Class  Rates  case  Docket  No.  28300,  recently 
sustained  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,    Such  basis  could  be  made 
uniform  all  over  the  United  States  and  have  a  decided  favorable  effect 
on  replenishing  the  soil  and  bring  about  increased  agricultural  pro- 
ductions. 

6.    £efluorinated  Phosghate  Rpck_in  Sputh^emJT^rritory^^  Interested 
parties  induced  "the  Southern  rail  lines  to  establish  and  publish  the 
fertilizer  scale  of  rates  on  defluorinated  phosphate  rock  in  Southern 
territory.    The  bone  meal  manufacturers  filed  protests  against  this 
adjustment,-  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  suspended  the  tariffs 
under  I&S  Docket  No.  5432,    The  protestants  did  not  furnish  copies  to 
this  Division,  and  the  suspension  was  accomplished  without  objections. 
Our  representative  requested  a  hearing  before  the  Suspension  Board  in 
rebuttal  to  the  protests.    The  suspension  of  the  tariffs  was  vacated, 
but  investigation  was  scheduled  for  hearing  in  Washington  Llay  7  to  9, 
1947.    Several  witnesses  from  the  Department  participated  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  brief  is  due  August  2,  1947.    A  favorable  decision  is 
indicated.    Defluorinated  phosphate  rock  is  primarily  a  fertilizer 
and  soil  restorative;  therefore,  rates  no  higher  than  the  rates  ap- 
plicable on  fertilizers  should  be  maximum  reasonable  rates  for  this 
commodity. 
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7.  SuDeiphpsphate_f  rom  SpjithernjOTp-£ins_J:£  Western  Trunk  Line^ 
DestjjiatipnSj,  al£o_Fertiliz_erSj_  ^tc_,  ^  ^S-t^ij^^^^l^^^^I,^^j2M!iPS. 
Southw£stern_andJ?£stem  X^Zri.^J2ri.^.2.  ~  Because  farmer 

cooperatives  in  'Tisconsin  and  other  States  in  ^^festern  Trunk  Line 
territory  had  inaugurated  the  policy  of  buying  superphosphate  directly 
from  southern  producers,  a  representative  from  this  Division  appeared 
before  the  Southern  Freight  association  to  advocate  the  establishment 
of  one-factor  through  commodity  rates. 

The  Southern  lines  adopted  Column  16  rates  and  the  ^'festern  Trunk  Line 
Association  concurred.    However,,  when  the  rates  were  published,  opposing 
interests  protested  these  reductions  along  with  increased  minimum  weights 
on  fertilizers,  etc.,  within  and  between  points  in  Southwestern  and 
Western  Trunk  Line  territories.. -  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  I&S 
Docket  No.  5436,  suspending  the  tariffs,  constituted  the  only  notice 
received  of  the  action  taken,  and  the  inherent  right  of  rebuttal  was    .  ". 
requested  by  petition  to  the  Suspehsion  Board.    The  Suspension  Order  was 
modified  to  the  extent  that  the  tariff  containing  the  reduced  urates  on. 
superphosphate  was  released,  thereby  permitting  the  rates'  to  become 
effective  immediately.    Subsequently  the  Southwestern  and  Western  Trunk 
Lines  mthdrew  the  tariffs  containing  the  increased  minimum  weights  on 
fertilizer,  etc.,  and  I&S  Docket  No.  5436  was  liquidated*  Superphosphate 
is  applied  directly  to  the  soil  iii  conservation  or  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  being  used  as  a  component  part  in  the  manufacture  of 
mixed  fertilizers.    Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  equitable  rates  be 
maintained  to  further  agricultural  products.    The  application  of  these 
materials  in  Western  Trunk  Line  territory  has,  increased  over  2,000  per- 
cent within  the  last  10  years,  and  much  larger  quantities  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  next  5  years  to  replace  the  top  soils  washed  away  in  the 
floods  of  1947. . 

8.  ■  £rudje  Phos^hate^  Ro£k  J-n-ill  Territories,  -  In  Ex  Parte  162,  the  . 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  authorized  increases  of  15  percent  subject 
ta)a  maximum  of  30  cents  per  ton  (not  othenA/ise  designated)  effective 
January  1,  1947,  and  when  the  carriers  issued  their  tariff  of  "Increased 
Rates  and  Charges,"  No.  162,  it  was  so  published.    In  Supplement  4,  . 
effective  February  24,  1947,  the  tariff  was  amended  to  authorize  rates 
of  30  cents  per  net  ton  and  34  cents  per' gro^s  ton.  .  This  Department 
immediately  filed  a  protest  against  the  proposed'  increase  of  4'  cents,  per 
gross  ton,  which  was  supported  by  protests  filed  by  the  National 
Fertilizer  Association,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Southern  Acid  and 
Sulphur  Company,  Stauffer  Chemical  Company,  Cooperative  G.L.Fi  Ilills, 
and  others,  including  individual  members  of  the  Fertilizer  \sspciation. 
Upon  application  by  the  carriers,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
granted  special  permission  to  withdraw  the  supplement.    Tariff  of 
"Increased  Rates  and  Charges,"  X-162-A,  canceled  and  suc;ceeded  Tariff  .,162, 
and  then  effective  May  30,  1947,  the  same  increase  of  4  cents  per  gross 
ton  appeared  in  Supplement  No*  4; 

A  new  protest  was  immediately  filed  pointing  out  the  record  of  the 
previous  attempt  to  penalize  this  essential  commodity  with  an  unauthorized 
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increase  of  4  cents  per  gross  ton.    The  second  protest  was  supported 
by  practically  the  same  protestants,  and  Supplement  No.  4  to  Tariff 
X-162  was  suspended  under  I&S  Docket  No.  5496,    Under  date  of  June  25, 
1947,  a  hearing  was  held  in  Washington  to  investigate  the  lawfulness 
of  the  proposed  increase,  and  briefs  are  due  September  1,  1947,  If 
the  Commission  should  approve  this  increase,  approximately  $300,000 
per  annum  will  be  paid  by  the  users  of  phosphatic  materials  in 
addition  to  the  ^2,500,000  estimate  that  the  original  increase  of 
30  cents  per  ton  will  produce, 

9.  Redu^ti^on  in_Rat£s_on  M^^     -  Ilarl  is  similar  to  limestone  and  is 
used  by  farmers  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  soil  re- 
habilitation programs  to  lessen  the  acidity  of  farm  lands.    In  some 
instances  rates  on  limestone  are  applicable  on  marl,  but  in  other 
instances  rates  on  fertilizer  apply.    In  Ex  Parte  162  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  authorized  an  increase  of  15  cents  per  net  ton 
on  limestone  in  open  cars  and  20  percent  increase,  with  a  maximum  of 
30  cents  per  net  ton,  in  closed  cars,    Ilarl  was  not  specifically  named 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its  report;  therefore,  the 
rates  on  marl  were  subject  to  increases  of  20  percent  ^vith  a  maximum 
of  6  cents  per  100  pounds  or  tl,20  per  net  ton,  whether  in  open  or 
closed  cars,  the  same  as  fertilizers  and  fertilizer  materials. 

This  Department  filed  a  petition  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  waive  Rule  101  in  the  Rules  of  Practice  and  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  the  accompanying  petition  to  reopen  Ex  Parte  162  insofar 
as  marl  ivas  concerned.    During  the  pending  period  the  carriers  were 
furnished  copies  of  the  petitions  and  requested  ^o  include  marl  volun- 
tarily in  the  list  of  articles  taking  limestone  rates  because  the 
differences  in  the  increases  created  unreasonableness  in  the  rates  and 
undue  prejudice  against  marl,  as  well  as  its  users.    The  carriers 
immediately-  amended  the  tariff  X-162  to  limit  the  rate  increases  on 
marl  to  those  applicable  on  limestone.    In  the  states  of  Maryland, 
Virginia^  and  West  Virginia  it  is  estimated  that  the  saving  of  ^1.05 
per  net  ton  will  exceed  |150,000  per  annum. 

10.  Ferjby.iz£r_%t£sJLn  Virginia  -  The  Virginia  Rail  Carriers  have 
petitioned  the  State  Corporation  Commission  of  Virginia  for  increased 
rates  on  fertilizer.    The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  July  8,  1947,  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,    We  have  intervened  at  the  request  of  the  Virginia 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  will  participate  in  the  proceeding  through 
a  witness,  id.th  appropriate  exhibits,  and  an  attorney.     The  carriers 
seek  increases  to  the  interstate  basis  of  20  percent  with  a  maximum 

of  6  cents  per  100  pounds  o.r|l.20  per  net  ton  (Ex  Parte  162),  while 
the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  will  attempt  to  hold  the  increases  on  the 
present  level  of  6  percent  (Ex  Parte  148)  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
ceptions issued  by  the  Virginia  State  Corporation  Commission. 

11.  Re^'^ratd^nJ^l^aimjDn  Limestone^  in_Ea_stern_T£rritory  -  ^Thile  negotia- 
tions were  being  conducted  to  establish  one-factor  through  commodity 
rates  in  the  latter  part  of  1945,  the  Field  Service  Branch ^ of  the 
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Production  and  Marketing  Idministration  of  the  Department  f  orrvarded 
several  thousand  tons  of  limestone  to  be  used  in  the  soil  conservation 
program,     \fter  the  rates  became  effective,  the  interested  rail  carriers 
'  agreed  to  submit  claims  to  the  Interstate  Comerce  Commission  for 
reparation  to  the  extent  of  $13,200.     The  voluntary  cooperation  of  the 
carriers  involved  is  commendable, 

12a    Iiijie^t.£ne^  Rat^e^jldjiisjbme^^^   -  For  the  past  5  years  readjustments  in 

the  rates  on  agricultural  liiaestone  have  been  consummated  at  frequent 

intervals,     \fter  a  general  over-all  basis  was  established,  point-to- 

pdint  commodity  rates  were  immediately  published,    ^^Jhenever  attention 

is  directed  to  public  convenience  and  necessity,  the  carriers  voluntarily 

publish  commodity  rates.    The  movement  of  this  commodity  amounted  to 

approximately  50  million  tons  in  1946,  about  equally  divided  betvjeen 

commercial  and  that  purchased  and  distributed  by  the  Field  Service  Branch. 

During  the  period  1938  to  1946,  inclusive,  the  Field  Service  Branch 

handled  71,368,847  tons.    Since  commercial  shipments  are  ibout  equal    ''  ^ 

in  tonnage,  it  can  be  conservatively  said  that  moi'e  than  140  million  tons 

have  been  applied  "to  farm  lands  mthin  the  last  8  years  with  a  reduction 

in  rates  estimated  at  sp2,00  per  ton,  the  average  difference  between  the 

old  rates  and  the  current  basis,'    The  freight  savings  could  easily 

amount  to  '250,000,000. 

13,  lamest one_  f.r£m__River JIine_s_j^  lIi£Sourij_  tp_Illinois^  £^stinatipn^s_j- 
The  interested  rail  carriers  were  persuaded  to  establish  and  publish  . 
from  Hive r  Mines,  Missouri,  to  Illinois  destinations,  equitable  one-, 
factor  through  commodity  rates  on  limestone.    Eight  Illinois  producers 
filed  protests  against  the  basis  but  the  shipper,  initial,  carrier,,. and 
this  Division  were  successful  in  having  the  p:^otest  denied.    The  t3,riffs 
carrying  the  rates  became  effective  on  15  days*  notice.    These  rates, 
ranged  from  20  cents  to  55  cents  per  ton  loi/7er  than  the  former  rates. 
Since  that  time  further  reductions  have 'been  faccomplished,  ind  22  ad- 
ditional destinations  in  Illinois  hnve  been  included. 

Efforts  were  also  made  to  establish  equit,able  commodity  rates  from. .River 
Mines,  Missouri,  to  destinations  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  based  on  12 
cents  per  net  ton  over  the  rates  from  Krause,  Illirjols,    .The  Southern 
carriers  failed  to  approve  the  proposal,  but  the  mat'ter' mil  be  revived 
at  an  early  date.    The  reductions  received  brought  freight  savings  of 
approximately  #200,000.  .  '    ,  : 

14,  y-m6st2ri£  ij^^Souyiwe stern  Territorx  -  Southwestern  Lines  Tariff 
No.  162-T,  carrying  rates  on  agricultural  li'nestone,  contains  items 
1730  and  1790  which  were  scheduled  to  .expire  on  June  30,  1947.  This. 
Department  requested  the  cancellation  of  the  expiration  date  as  soon^ 
as  possible  but  in  the  interim  to  continue  the  rates  in  effect.  The 
carriers  -voluntarily  extended  the  expiration  date  to  December  31,  1947, 
and  will  give  consideration  to  further  extensions  at  that  time, 

15,  Pho_s£hate_  Rock  -  Reductions  on  phosphate  rock  from  Florida  liihes 
to  various  interstate  points  in  Central  Frei'.'-ht  Association  and  ^Testern 
Trunk  Line  destinations  have  been  accomplished  during  this  fiscal  year. 
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Points  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  ^Tisconsin  are  among 
the  principal  destinations.    Reductions  in  rites  on  the  same  commodity 
have  occurred  from  'Western  Mines  to  destinations  in  Missouri,  Oklahoma, 
and  other  ^Testern  States.    Also  equitable  commodity  rates  have  been 
established  in  lieu  of  class  rates  previously  applicable.    This  Division  • 
has  been  instrumental  in  accomplishing  a  large  majority  of  these  reductions. 

16.    £®rty.r2£rJ[]£m£ound,s  -  Equitable  commodity  rates  on  fertilizer  com- 
pounds have  recently  been  established  from  El  Dorado,  Arkansas,  to 
various  destinations  in  Southern  territory,  including  Louisiana.  The 
industry  at  El  Dorado  is  manufacturing  a  new  compound,  and  the  carriers 
voluntarily  published  the  commodity  rates  to  encourage  the  movement. 
This  Division  suppoT*ted  the  proposals  before  the  Southwestern  and  other 
freight  bureaus. 

1.  Qpt^iin^frpm  M^si^ssijgpi^  Vay.eyjDidgins_to^  Ipst^m  E^^'^i^§j^iPILs_yia__ 
Barge  Lines^ -  The  Chicopee  Manufacturing  Issociation  filed  a  complaint 
in  order  to  force  the  rail  carriers  to  operate  rail-barge-rail  rates  on 
cotton  in  50,000-pound  lots  in  connection  with  the  'unerican  Barge  Lines. 
Only  three  destinations  were  named  in  the  complaint.    The  Department  of 
Agriculture  intervened  in  favor  of  complainants  and  requested  that  all 
Eastern  cotton-consuming  points  located  on  the  same  lines  and  taking 
same  rates  be  included  in  the  scope  of  the  complaint.    This  plea  was 
granted,  but  hearing  has  been  postponed  from  time  to  time,  pending  a 
final  decision  in  the  general  barge  lines  case  Docket  No.  26712.  Since 
no  decision  in  the  last  mentioned  docket  is  expected  in  the  immediate 
future,  hearing  in  this  docket  is  not  likely  to  be  scheduled  before  the 
coraming  fall.    .1  favorable  decision  will  probably  have  a  tendency  to 
prevent  exorbitant  increases  in  all  rail  rates  on  cotton  to  Eastern 
mill  points  in  the  future. 

2.  Sptton^f  rom  SputhwesJbemjDklc^^  tpjSouthern  Mill^Points^ 
with_jSto£_  jJijrransit_at^  ^^^2J'1l^  ~       '^^^  request  of  the  Oklahoma 
producers  and  Texas  cotton  dealers,  the  Missouri-Kanaas-Texas  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  Lines  established  one-factor  through  rates  of  7  cents  per 
100  pounds  higher  than  the  rates  via  the  short  routes  Memphis-Vicksburg, 
etc.     ,\f  ter  three  years  of  consideration  the  Southern  rail  lines  ap- 
proved the  proposed  adjustment,  but  due  to  the  objections  of  some 
merchants  and  others  located  along  the  short  routes,  the  rates  were 
published  to  expire  June  30,  1946, 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  conjunction  mth  the  Traffic  and 
TranspoHation  Bureau  of  New  Orleans;  Chambers  of  Commerce  . of  Lake  Charles, 
Louisiana,  and  'faco,  Texas;  and  Cotton  Exchanges  of  Dallas,  Galveston, 
•and  Houston,  Texas,  filed  protests  against  the  expiration 'date  and  the 
ciOmbination  of  rates  into  and  out  of  the  Gulf  ?  orts  that-  would  obtain 
if  and  when  the  recently  established  one-factor  through  rates  expired. 
The  rate  schedules  were  suspended  under  I&S  Docket  No.  5414,  and  hearings 
were  conducted  in  Dallas,  December  9  to  14,  inclusive,  1946,  and 
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.  New  Orleans,  January  21  to  24,  inclusive,  1947.    Exhibits  and  testimony 
.  presented  at  the  hearin,;^  by  this  Division  showed  that  southwestern 
Oklahoma  cotton  producers  were  severely  handicapped  by  inadequate 
storage  facilities  when  compared  ^dth  the  CVulf  Ports  which  forced 
utilization  of  storage  facilities  in  other  States;  that  one-factor 
through  rates  to  the  Gulf  Ports  did  not-  apply  through  such  storage 
points  in  i\rkansas,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee;  also,  that  one-factor 
through  rates  to  Southeastern  mill  points  did  not  apply  through  Texas 
and  Louisiana  point s>  including  Gulf  Ports,      Moreover,  the  recently 
established  one-factor  through  rates  via  Gulf  Ports  were  not  unduly 
low  to  be  unreasonable,  and  continuation  of  such  rates  was  necessary 
for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  producer  so  that  option  of  domestic 
or  foreign  markets  could  be  exercised,     A  favorable  decision  is  expected. 

3,    Qpttop'-J'iPlII  E^i^^s_Jji  Alabama  and  Gejor^a  tpJju]Xport_,_iIi^^ 
and^  New  Or2^ean£,_Loud^si^ana  -  ^'^Ihen  we  learned  that  the  Southern  rail 
carriers  were  considering  an  upward'  revision  of  the  carload  rates  on 
cotton  from  Alabama  and  Georgia  to-  Gulf port  and  New  Orleans,  vigorous 
■objections  were  filed.    This  only  delayed  the  action  determined  on,  and 
the ' increased  rates  were  published  to  become  effective  April  8,  1947, 
This  Division  immediately  filed  a  protest  against  these  proposed  in- 
creases.   After  supporting  protests  were. filed  by  the  Traffic  and 
Transportation  Bureau  of  New  Orleans,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Gulf port, 
■and  the  Mississippi-Gulf port  Compress  and  Warehouse  Company,  the  tariffs 
were  suspended  under  I&S  Docket  No.  5481,  and  investigation  was  scheduled 
to  take  place  in  New  Orleans  July  21,  1947,    Due  to  other  litigations 
and  commitments,  postponement  of  the  hearing  has  been  authorized  to  a 
date  yet  to  be  selected. 

The  increases  proposed  by  the  rail  carriers  would  create  carload  rates 
on  a  level  higher  than  any  other  rates  on  cotton  in  any  section  of  the 
country  and  would  no  doubt  be  used  as  -a  yardstick  for  future  rates.  In 
addition,  the  proposed  rates  were  subject  to  the  increases  of  15  percent 
with  a  maximum  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds  authorized  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  Ex  Parte  162,  effective  January  1,  1947, 

-4.    ^rne_J^2jn±t^0Ti  Frei^ht_  Bill_s  -  Under  normal  conditions  transit 
privileges  from  storage,  concentration,  etc.,  are  limited  to  a  period 
of  13  months,    World  War  II  prevented  the  movement  of  -  cotton  to  foreign 
markets, 'and  the  carry-over  plus  the  surplus  from  current  production 
created  stocks  of  approximately  25.,p00,000  bales.    I-^any  of  these  bales 
were  from  previous  crops,  and  combination  of  rates  into  and- out  of 
storage  points  would  be  applicable  on  any  bales  more  than  12  months  old. 
This- Department  requested  the  carriers  to  extend  the  tijne  limit  each 
year, ^ which -was  done  voluntarily  until  it  reached  an  over-all  time  limit 
of  48  months  in  Southwestern  territorv  and  4Q  months  in  Southern  territory. 
The  carry-over  has  now  been  reduced  to  ^approximately  7,500,000  bales, 
and  the  carriers  have  reduced  the  time  to  30  months,  which,  however,  is 
scheduled  to  expire  September ,30^  1947*    It  is  pertinent  to  point  out 
that  approximately  18  million -pf  the  old  bales. have  moved  on  one-factor 
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through  commodity  rates,  which  represents  a  frei'^ht  savings  of  more 
tHan  $1-2,000,000  or  about  $1,500,000  per  annum  for  the  years  involved. 

5,    Ware]iou$in£  E^iyil^^s  -  The  South-ve stern  Lines  proposed  to  amend 
their  tariffs  so  as  tt.  eliminate  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  from  the  list  of .  points  ivhere  cotton 
from  California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  may  be  stored  in  transitc  It 
was  only  two  years  ago  that  all  possible  storage  and  warehousing  facili- 
ties were  being  utilized  for  cotton,  '  Therefore,  we  considered  the 'pro- 
posal too  drastic  for  the  present.    Reconsideration  was  accorded  and 
the  States  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Missouri  were  restored  to  the  list 
of  transit  destinations. 

5.    £ottqn£eed_Hull  §h^i^gs,JiB^^2i^tpn  Linter^s  Pulp  -  Reductions  in 
the  rates,  ranging  from  3  cents  to  7  cents  per  100  pounds,  were  effected 
through  the  voluntary  action  of  the  carriers  on  cottonseed  hull  shavings, 
pulp,  and  cotton  linters  pulp  carload,  minimum  weight  40,000  pounds, 
from  Hopewell,  Virginia,  to  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  and  Memphis  and 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  to  consuming  points  in  the  States  of  Georgia, 
Louisiana, -North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.    The  resulting  freight  savings 
are  estinated "at  approximately  f6,000.  •  . 

D.    _ictions_  on_Liye_st^ock 

1.    lii-vestock  to^  £.^2.%.        ^tf!^4j^^2P-'^^^  Territory^  -  For  the  past 
several  years.  Southern,  Eastern,  and  Western  railronds  have  had  pending 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  proceeojng  in  which  carload 
rates  on  edible  livestock  from,  to,  and  within  SouiiL.:>rn  territory  were 
involved.    This  case  directly  affects  the  entire  Southern  and  Official 
territory  livestock  rate  adjustments.    We  have  souglib  to  preserve  the 
prescribed  southern  livestock  rates  ^vhich  this  Division,  farm  org-^niza- 
tions,  and  southern  State  regulatory  commissions  were  able  to  obtain 
after  an  extended  period  of  litigation. 

The  southern  livestock  adjustment  xvas  designed  to  foster  and  encourage 
the  development  of  a  substantial  livestock  industry  in  the  South,  and 
thereby  stabilize  agricultural  conditions  in  that  area.    The  adjustment 
placed  the  South  on  a  substantial  parity  with  other  nroducing  areas  with 
respect  to  livestock  rates,  and  it  was  therefore  our  purpose  to  defend 
it  against  any  change  in  this  position. 

Moreover,  the  relief  sought  by  the  rail  carriers,  if  obtained,  would 
perpetuate  serious  rate  discrimination,  ranging  from  2  to  5  cents  per 
100  pounds  at  important  Ohio  River  markets,  such  as  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
and  Evansville,  Indiana.    Livestock  p-^oducers-  in  Southern  and  Western 
territories  normally  market  a  large  volume  of  fat  and  feeder  livestock 
at  these  markets. 

During  the  year  past  the  Division  prepared  exceptions  to  an  adverse- 
report  rendered  by  the  Interstate  Com^ierce  Commission  trial  examiner 
and  participated  in  the  oral  argument  of  the  case  before  the  Commission. 
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The  National  Livestock  Producers  Association,  the  American  National 
Livestock  Association,  the  National  Wool  Gro^^ers  Association,  and  the 
Texas  and  Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers  \ssociation  have  also  p-!!irticipated 
actively  in  the  proceeding. 

2,    £<^i]lbijiati_on  Rates_  on J[..iv_dst_o£k_andjDy^  £omm£dities^  - 

The  heavy  carload  moV-ement  of  livestock  froin  the  vast  producing  area 
in  the  West  to  markets  and  f eoding  grounds  in  the'  lSast  and  South  is 
entirely  on  the  basis  of -prescribed  combination  rates.    It  has  been  our 
position  that  these  rates  have  been  subjected  to  double  increases  by 
reason  of  the  failure  of  the  rail  carriers  to  comply  fully  with  the 
finding  of  the  Interstate  Comierce  Com^iission  in  Ex  Parte  No.  162,  These 
extra  increases  are  reflected  back  to  the  Western  producers  of  livestock 
and  add  to  their  transportation  burden. 

The  Division  has  in  process  of  preparation  a  reply  to  the  carriers' 
petition  by  ivhich  they  seek  to  modify  the  Commission's  finding,  and 
thereby  perpetuate  these  higher  combination  rates  f')r  the  future. 
Livestock  producer  org  initiations,  such  as  the  )\merican  National  Livestock 
Association,  the  National  Livestock  Producers  Association,  the  National 
Wool  Growers  Association,  and  thp  Tepcas  and  Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers 
Association  contemplate  taking  similar  action  with  respect  to  the 
combination  rates  on  livestock,.  ■ 

Aside  from  the  livestock,  there  is  a  substantial  movement  of  fresh 
vegetables  from  Texas,  Louisiana, and  Jdaho  to  Eastern  markets  subject  to 
coibinations  of  local  rates  which  rail  carriers  have,  consistently  re- 
fused to  publish  as  through  one-factor  rates.    Consequently,  those  who 
produce  vegetables  in  large  areas  of  the  West  .are  likewise  penalized 
by  a  dou'ole  increase  of  their  rat.es.     Since  the  whole  question  is  cur- 
rently before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  reason  of  the  carriers' 
petition,  we  plan  to  take  action  in  conjunction  mth  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  trade  to  obtain  full  .compliance  with  the  Commission's  order, 
and  thereby  hold  doxvn  the  increases  of  combination  rates  on  agricultural 
traffic. 

3.    Fr£sh  Heat£  and  Packing  Hoiise_  Produ.c_ts__t£>  Sp]ithernJ31assiT 
T_erritor;ir  -  Seventeen  complaint  cases  are  now  pending  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  attacking,  as  unreasonable,  the  carload 
rates  on  fresh  meats  and  packing  house  products  to  Southern  territory 
from  origins  in  Western,  Southwestern,  Central,  Southern,  and  Eastern 
territories.    Hearings  will  be  held  in  the  near  future,  and  the  Division 
plans  to  pirticipatS  in  behalf , of  producer  interests  which  have  re- 
quested pur  assistance  in  connection  with  the  presentation  of  these 
cases  to  the  Commission.    We  have  in  course  of  preparation  a  series 
of  rate  and  statistical  exhibits  which  vu.ll  be  presented  at  the  hearings. 

Because  of  the  highly  competitive  relation  of  the  rates  on  livestock 
and  meats  it  is  obvious  that  the  outcome  of  these  cases  \vill  materially 
affect  rate  adjustments  and  relations  on  the  same  traffic  within  and 
between  other  territories.    Our  position  is.  that  ^ve  are .  interested  in 
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•^equitable  charges  and  efficient  transportation  of  farm  and  food  products 

f ron  the  f arn  to  the  consumer          ivhether  the  product  is  in  the  form  of 

the  live  animal  or  in  the  form  of  meat. 

These  cases  represent  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  proceedings  that 
have  come  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ^vith  respect  to 
the  rates  on  this  traffic.    Various  producer  organizations  of  the  Tliddle 
Western  States  and  State  Regulatory  Commissions  are  complainants  and 
mil  actively  participate  in  the  hearings. 

4,    Ilinimum  Hate£  iin_J.ij;'£s1bo£k_f  rom  the_  South  toJDffici_al  Territory  - 
By  means  of  a  tariff  rule  the  railroads  proposed  to  hold  the  higher 
Official  territory  border  point  rates  as  minimiim  on  livestock  from  the 
South  to  the  East,    This  proposal,  if  made  effective,  would  have 
increased  livestock  rates  from  heavy  producing  areas  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  from  2  to  22  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  thereby  left  these 
rates  grossly  out  of  line  with  those  from  adjoining  ter-^itories.  Fol- 
lowing the  appearance  of  one  of  our  staff  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Board  of  Suspension  the  rule  was  suspended  and  later  vdthdrawn. 
The  savings  thereby  effected  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  producers  in 
the  areas  above  mentioned. 

^'    Hp21s£s_and_LIule_s__t£  Lpwer^  MP-^^i^^^EPi.  5P-3L®I1  ST^s^ing^  -  The  Division, 
in  cooperation  with  shipper  interests,  initiated  a  proposal  to  cancel 
the  bridge  arbitraries  of  2-3/4  cents  per  100  pounds  on  horses  and  mules 
originating  in  all  ^7estem  States  and  destined  to  Memphis,  the  largest 
horse  and  mule  market  in  the  country,  and  other  Lower  Ilississippi  River 
'Crossings.    The  removal  of  these  charges  left  the  rates  to  Memphis  in 
proper  alignment  with  rates  on  the  same  traffic  destined  to  markets  in 
other  territories  east  and  north  of  Memphis,  and  removed  the  penalty 
against  shipments  to  the  latter  market,  with  the  resulting  savings  that 
are  reflected  back  to  producers  in  origin  States  throughout  the  'Te stern 
district. 

6.    Livestock  Rat^e£  under  SxJParibe__162  -  The  Ex  Parte  162  proceeding, 
sometime  referred  to  as  the  25-percent  rail  revenue  case  of  1946, 
occupied  much  of  our  time  and  effort  during  the  last  12  months.  In 
general,  the  railroads  sought  a  general  25-percent  increase  in  all 
freight  rates  and  charges  on  agricultural  traffic.    The  livestock 
evidence  presented  at  the  hearings  embraced  a  showing  as  to  the  volume 
and  trend  of  livestock  traffic,  the  diversion  of  livestock  tonnage  from 
rail  to  truck  movement  during  the  past  25  years,  a.nd  the  effect  of  ap- 
^ying  the  increases  to  separate  factors  of  combination  rates.  For 
many  years  we  have  been  convinced  that  livestock  traffic  had  ^een  paying 
more  than  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  rail  transportation  and  submitted 
evidence  to  substantiate  this  claim. 

Effective  January  1,  1947,  the  increase  ordered  on  livestock  traffic  was 
15  percent,  while  manufactured  goods  was  made  subject  to  increases  . 
ranging  from  20  to  25  percent.    For  the  country  as  a  whole  we  calculate 
that  the  5-percent  lesser  increase  in  the  line  haul  rates  on  livestock 
results  in  a  saving  of  #4,778,000  if  predicated  on  the  volume  of  livestock 
traffic  shown  of  record  for  1946, 
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Livestock  which  moves  from  -Vestern  territories  to. the  South  is  subject 
to  combination  rates  made  on  the.  Lower  Mississippi  River  Crossin/xs, 
l{emphis  and  South,    -^Je  have  actively  supported  a  proposal  now  before 
the  Southern  Frei;^ht  Association  under  which  the  llenphis  combination  of 
rates  could  be  applied  via  East  St. .Louis  on  traffic  from  the  ^7est  to 
desti.naftar'^i^s  on  the  Gulf,  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad, 

This  proposal,  if  adopted,  would  shorten  the  time  in  transit,  as  St. 
Louis  is  a  natural  gateway  for  this  movement.    However,  under  present 
tariff  arrangements  shipments  moving  via  St.  Louis  are  subject  to  a 
higher  combination  of  rates.    In  view,  of,  the  increasing  voluine  of  live- 
stock moving  into  the  South,  substantial  benefits  would  accrue  to 
producers  in  both  the  origin  and  destination  territories.    The  proposal 
is  now  pending  before  the  Carriers  Rate  Committee. 

8.  Ho£f  J7ei£ht_s__on  Livestock  inJ].ent_ral_T£rritpry  -  Under  a  .tariff 
provision  of  long  standing  freight  charges  on  livestock  at  public 
markets  have  been  assessed  on  the  basis  of  hoof  xveights  with  .'adjustment 
for  shrinkage  allowance.  , The  Central  territory  rail  lines  propose  now 
to  revise  the  tariff  rule  to  provide  that  the  expense  of  obtaining 
hoof  weights  shall  be  borne  by  the  shipper.    This  proposal  has  been 
vigorously  protested  by  us,  -^nd  its  final  disposition  by  the  carriers* 
committee  is  not  known  as  yet. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  L-npact  of  this  change  would  fall  heavily  on 
livestock  producers  who  market  their  stock  at  large  markets,  such  as 
Indianapolis,  Cleveland,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Col'imbus,  and  other 
points.    It  would  mean  higher  charges  on  each  shipment  received  at 
or  consigned  from  these  markets.    Should  the  carriers  decide  to  publish 
the  charge,  livestock  producer  organizations  and  the  Division  would  have 
no  recourse  except  to  take  the  case  to  the  Interstate  Co  imerce  Comriission 
for  adjudication, 

9.  ^Ef^Zlt_Rat£s__ori  Meats_  and  Racking  Hoiise  ilr2.diictj3_vij^_G-ialf  Ports^  - 

A  revision  of  the  export  rates  on  fresh  meats  and  packing  house  products 
moving  via  OiiLf  Ports  as  sought  by  many  interests,  including  the  Division, 
his  been  made  effective.     This  action  xvill  permit  the  free  movement  of 
this  tr<iffic,via  the  Gulf  Ports  from  large  producing  areas  of  the 
rliddle  West  and  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  Government * s  export  food 
program.  .  ■  . . 

1.    BPl^M^E.  ^I^Ii  ^^^^^J^^^lj^^Piy  -  Much  grain  produced  in  the 
surplus  Western  grain  groxving  areas  finds  its  market  in  Central  ter- 
ritory for  processing  into  fiour  and  animal  or  poultry  feed. 

In  routing  grain  in  the, Central  territory  an  important  issue  is  the 
propriety  of  substituting,  on  grain  and  grain  products,  a .higher 
combination  of  local  rates, -oyer  ,cei:1;>ain  routes  on  traffic  from  Chicago, 
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Peoria,  East  St.  Louis,  and  related  g.iteways  to  destinations  in  Central 
territory,  as  well  as  on  local  triffic  within  the  latter  tar:"itory. 

This  Division  participated  in  public  hearings  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
Toledo,  Ohio,  in  January,  February,  and  Harch  of  1946.  Testimony, 
supported  by  a  series  of  9  exhibits >  was  offered  at  these  hearings. 

The  Division  cooperated  with  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  brief  filed  on  September  13,  1946,  and  is  now  awaiting  service 
of  the  Examiner* s  report.  If  the  routing  restrdctions  at  issue  are  made 
permanent,  interior  processors  in  Indiana,.  Michigan,  Ohio,  and '7e stern 
Pennsylvania  will  be  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  handling  'Testern 
grain  and^  -  conversely,  ^?e stern  grain  producers  mil  have  their  markets 
in  that  territory  greatly  narrowed. 

These  cases  are  i-iportant  to  the  interests  of  producers  not  only  because 
^f  the  traffic  therein  involved,  but  by  reason  of  the  precedent  that 
will  be  established  in  connection  mth  the  routing  of  other  agricultural 
traffic  in  that  territory. 

2.    Grain^_GrainJ^i^Df5u£ts^  L®^^— ^Jl^SL  £;'^Ill2.^iij-J-il 
Of£icialjr£m._tory_-  By  exceptions  to  the  Official  Classification 
published  to  take  effect  June  20,  1947,  in  Central  Trunk  Line  and  New 
England  territories,  the  carriers  proposed  to  increase  rates  on  animal 
and  poultry  feeds,  less  than  carload,  -by  10  percent. 

This  increase  is  in  addition  to  the  recent  class  rate  increase  alloived 
inofficial  territory  of -25  percent,  under  ^_ParteJL52,  effective 
January  1,:\1947.    Proposed  rating  represents  an  increase  of  more  than 
35  percent  over  rates  and  ratings  in  effect  in  1938. 

Oh  JunB  10,  the  increased  charges  were  protested  by  the  Division, 
principally  on  the  ground  that  the  proposed  increases  constituted  a 
piecemeal  adjustment;  that  the  resulting  rates  would  be  unreasonable; 
and  that  a  discriminatory  and  prejudicial  relationship  would  result 
thereunder,  in  that  no  corresponding  increases  were  proposed  on  other 
articles  rated  Fourth  Class  and  higher,  and,  further,  that  no  correspond- 
ing increases  were  proposed  in  the  carload  rates  on  the  s.ane  animal  and 
poultry  feeds. 

By  order  of  June  19  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  siuspended  the 
protested  items  until  January  19,  1948,  pending  investigation.  . 

Related'  inc-^eases  in  ratin.TS  in  the  Official  G;l3ssif ication  were  published 
by  the  railroads  to  become  effective  June  30  on  r^w  grains  and  various 
grain  products  when  in  bulk  in  standard  packages  (ba^rs,  boxes,  and 
barrels).    The  changes  involved  an  increase  from  Class  40  (40  percent 
of  first  class)  to  Fourth  Class  (50  percent  of  first-class)  and 
represent.,  the  same  rating  as  now  in  effect  on  the  same  articles  when 
packed  in  inner  containers  in  shipping  boxes,  etc.,. in  other  words, 
at  the  same  rating  as  in  effect  on  "shelf  goods,"  or  goods  packaged 
for  the  retail  trade. 
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The  proposed  increased  ratin^js  represent  an  increase,  in  cents  per 
100  pounds,  of  10  percent  of  the  correspondin/?  First  Class  rates  and 
ire  in  addition  to  the  25-percent  increase  recently  /^ranted  to  the 
carriers  under  ExJP art_e_JL^2 . 

In  addition  to  the  fore-Toin.^,  there  is  now  pending:  before  the  Commission 
a  petition  filed  by  the  Official  ter^-itory  lines  for  substantial  increases 
in  all  class  rates  covering  less-than  -carload  traffic,  which  has  not 
yet  been  acted  upon  by  the  Commission. 

The  Division  protested  the  classificition  changes  on  June  19,  allegin,^ 
they  were  unreasonable  and  unlawful  to  the  same  extent  as  chaa^res  outlined 
above  under  the  "Exceptions,"    The  Commission  acceded  to  our  request, 
and  the  classification  ratia^jS  were  suspended  until  February  1,  1948,  by 
order  dated  June  27,  pendin./r  investi/^ation. 

These  increases,  in  cents  per  100  pounds,  reflect  hif^her  costs,  ran^Tin,'^ 
from  50  percent  to  100  percent  over  rates  prior  to  the  Ex  Parte  162  in- 
creases of  January  1,  1947.     They  ire  of  primary  interest  to  poultry 
raisers,  dairy  farmers,  and  others  v/ho  feed  poultry,  cattle,  and  small 
animals  for  produce  or  food,  and  the  increases  would  result  in  hi/irher 
distribution  costs  to  the  detriment  of  producers  and  consiomers. 

The  suspension  of  the  increased  ratin/'^s  (and  rates)  for  a  potential  period 
of  7  months  should  be  of  distinct  benefit  in  holdin^^  doxvn  the  cost  of 
feed  and  food. 

I'Vhile  we  have  not  opposed  increased  char^^es  by  the  carriers  when  found 
necessary,  it  is  not  believed,  in  this  instance,  that  such  increased 
char/^es  should  be  installed  in  "piecemeal"  fashion.    On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  carriers  are  in  need  of  more  revenue  on  less~than-carload  frei.i^ht, 
it  is  thou/^ht  that  the  problem  should  be  tackled  as  a  whole  so  that  fair 
rates  and  char/jes  may  be  determined  for  all  commodities  and  as  between 
all  small  shippers, 

3.    In£re_3sed_  Grain  Rat^es^  Suspended.  2J^_^^s_t, JTe_s_t ,_an^d_SouUiwe^^  - 
Effective  March  1,  1947,  and  various  dates  thereafter,  the  Eastern 
Trunk  Lines,  Central  Freight  Association  Lines,  ^/estorn  Trunk  Lines, 
Illinois  Lines,   md  Southwestern  Lines  published  a  f^reat  many  increased 
rates  on  grain,  grain  p^^oducts,  etc, ,  in  the  territory  extending  from 
the  Missouri  River  cities  to  the   Atlantic  Seaboard,  and  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf. 

These  increases,  ranging  from  l/2  cent  to  1-1/2  and  2  cents  per  100 
pounds,  were  published  by  the  railroids  in  purported  compliance  with  the 
direction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its  report  of 
December  5,  1946,  in  the  SxJ^arte__162  proceeding.    In  that  proceeding 
the  Commission  granted  permission  to  the  carriers  to  increase  rates 
on -grain  and  grain  products  by  15  percent  over  the  rates  in  effect  on 
June  30,  1946.    The  ComiTiission,  in  its  report,  directed  the  carriers, 
after  the  blanket  15  percent  increases,  to  readjust  the  resulting  rates 
to  restore  rate  relationships  and  market,  giteway  and  port  equalizations, 
to  adhere  to  the  rate-break  principles  now  in  effect. 
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\s  the  hundreds  of  supplemental  tariffs  were  brou?''ht  to  our  attention, 
a  survey  nade  at  that  time  indicated  the  tariffs  ivere  bein.^  published 
on  a  Tvell-developed  pattern  which  reflected  increases  in  excess  of  those 
contemplated  by  the  Commission  when  it  granted  permission  to  increase 
the  rates  by  15  percent* 

.     ■  f 

On  February  18,  1947,  the  Division  presented  protest  and  request  for 
suspension  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  indicating  reasons 
why  the  protested  tariffs  seemed  to  have  been  issued  in  contravention 
of  the  Commission's  permissive  order  in  ^__P2.^te_No^._162,  ■  The  protest 
W3S  joined  in  and  supported  by  various  State  Regulatory  Commissions  and 
producer  organizations.    The  request  for  suspension  was  .granted,  md 
the  Commission  entered  an  order  to  that  effect  in  I&S  Docket  Uo.  5455, 

On  March  15,  1947,  a  .second  protest  and  request  for  suspension  was  pre- 
sented with  respect  to  some  belated  increases  published  by  the  carriers 
from  points  in  Illinois  to  Ohio  Riv^r  Crossings  to  take  effect  March  25, 
1947,    These  increases  were  part  of  the  general  move  to  readjust  rate 
relationships.    The  Commission  also. granted  this  suspension. 

Following  these  suspensions  the  resulting  situation,  which  was  very 
unsatisfactory  from  the  carriers*  standpoint,  was  made  the  subject  of 
a  conference  held  in  Washington  on  ,  Inril  9  between  various  protestants 
and  representatives  of  the  -Western  Trunk  Lines,  "^^Soath-^estern  Linos,  and 
Illinois  Lines.    The  conference  was  unable  to  reach  an  agreement,  and 
on  the  following  day  met  with  representatives  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.    The  second  conference  was  no  mo^e  fruitful  than  the  first. 

The  proceedings  were  consolidated  by  the  Commission,  and  assigned  for 
hearing  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  commencing  June  10,  1947,  before  Examiners 
Arthur  R.  Mackley  and  George  J.  Hall,  who  have  been  in  charge  of  general 
grain  rate  investigations  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  since 
the  passage  of  the  Hoch-Smith  Resolution  by  Congress  in  January  1925, 

The  hearing  continued  through  5  days.    Some  20  witnesses  vjere  heard, 
and  more  than  45  e:±ii.bD  ts  were  filed.    The  Division  was  represented  by 
a  rate  specialist  and  an  attorney,  and  snoke  for  or  cooperated  mth  the 
Natiaial  Federation  of  C::'ain  Cooperatives,  Producers  Grain  Corporation 
(  Imarillo),  and  North  Dakota  Farmers  Unionj  Fargc^  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
South  Dakota  Public  Utilities  Commission,  North  Dakota^  Public  Service 
Commission,  and  Corporation  Commission  of  Kansas, 

Many  representatives  were  present  in  the  interest  of  various  shippers* 
associations.  Grain  Exchanges,  Chambers  of  Comraerce,  milling  concerns, 
producers  organizations,  Boards  of  Trade,  and  others. 

Hundreds  of  tariff s  and  supplements  containing  thousands  of  increased 
rates  are  under  suspension,  and  it  was  impossible  to  deal  with  all  of 
them.    We  presented  a  32-page  exhibit  designed  to  show  typical  examples 
of  each  of  the  several  different  situations  involved  in  the  various 
rate  territories. 
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\s  a  further  and  important  direct  result  of  one  aspect  of  the  ^videspread 
suspensions  the  ^/estern  carriers  found  it  necessary  to  "*educe  the  pro- 
portional rates  from  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  Sioux  City  to  Chica^^o  from 
18~l/2  cents  to  18  cents  per  100  pounds  on  all  trnffic  destined  to  a 
larf^e  territory  east  of  Chicaj'^o,  including  the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  This 
reduction,  in  turn,  made  necessary  corresponding  reductions  from  country 
origins  in  the  producin;^  territory,  such  is  points  in  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  South  Dakota.    These  reductions  bee  ime  effective  March  27,  1947, 
and  are  scheduled  to  expire  September  30,  1947,  unless  sooner  changed  or 
extended,  .  , 

^'Vhile  this  proceeding  is  under  consideration  the  lower  rates  mil  remain 
in  effect  to  the  distinct  benefit  of  interested  producers  and  consumers, 
and  it  appears  likely  that  the  gr'-:iater  portion  of  this  year's  grain 
crop  will  be  enabled  to  move  at  the  lower  rates,  reflecting  considerable 
total  savings  to  both  producers  and  consumers. 

4.  Grain  £rora_Kans^as_  anji  £oL-:)r,adoJb£  Nebra_ska  -  The  railroads  filed  a 
fourth  section  application  -Adth  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
seeking  authority  to  omit  intermediate  application  of  reduced  rates  on 
grain  to  Omaha.    The  question  of  ^vhether  or  not  such  fourth  section 
relief  was  granted  was  of  no  particular  interest  to  this  Division; 
consequently,  the  Department  was  not  represented  at  the  hearing  held 
on  the  application,    Hovjever,  in  the  proposed  "-eport  issued  by  the 
Examiners  in  charge,  it  was  recommended  that  the  relief  sought  be  denied, 
also  that  the  Commission  should  find  thit  the  rates  established  by  the 
carriers  are  in  violation  of  the  findings  and  the  order  in  Docket  No. 
17000  grain  case.    It  was  further  proposed  that  immediate  steps  be  taken 
by  the  railroads  to  cincel  the  rates,  which  would  mean  increases  ran.ging 
from  1  to  6  cents  per  100  pounds. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  such  increases  from  being  imposed  upon  producers 
in  the  origin  territory,  we  filed  petition  of  intervention  and  brief 
of  exceptions  to  the  proposed  report  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  June  4,  1946.     It  was  -  su,"i:gested  th  ?.t  if  the  reasonableness 
of  the  rates  is  a  question  to  be  examined.  It  should  not  be  decided 
without  a  further  heiring  on  another  record  aside  from  the  one  mde  in 
connection  with  the  fourth  section  application. 

The  Division  also  requested,  in  the  event  oral  arg'oment  was  granted 

by  the  Commission,  that  a  reasonable  time  be  illotted  for  it  to  p"^epare 

and  present  its  views. 

The  case  is  still  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  pending 
decision  or  assignment  for  further  hearing. 

5.  Orain  from_Id.ai^^  -  This  pro- 
ceeding related  to  rates  on  grain  and  /'rain  products  from  producing 
territory  in  Idaho  md  small  portions  of  Oregon  and  Utah  when  destined 
to  Puget  Sound,  Columbia  River  Ports,  ind  points  in  California.  The 
Commission,  upon  its  own  motion,  instituted  an  investigation  of  these 
rates  by  order  entered  in  Interstate  Commerce  Comnission  Docket  No. 
29335. 
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The  he 1 ring  was  participited  in  by  the  Division  ind  by  the  Idaho  Public 
Utilities  Cdmissron;  various:  fa m  or,^anizations.;  individual  shippers; 
millers  and  elevator  operators;  various  traffic  representatives  from 
California,  Oregon,  "/ashington,.  and  l[tah,  includi^n,'?  State  R-dlroad 
Commissions;  the  Southeastern  Idaho  Grain  Growers;  Idaho  Farm  Bureau 
Federation;  and  Washington  Co-op  Farmers  Association. 

The  producers'  interest  was  presented  to  the  Commission  by  ^the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  including  economic  testimony  by  the  Department's 
representatives  at  Portland,  Oregon^ 

The  'proceeding  brought  .out  the  fact  that  the  Idaho  producers  were 
marketing  their  grain,  principally  wheat,  under  somewhat  severe  handi- 
. caps, . as  compared  to  their  competing  producers  in  other  States.  For 
example,  (l)  Idaho  did  not  have  a  State  grain  inspection  law,  to  insure 
proper  determination  of  grade,  moisture,  protein,  dockage,  etc. 
(2)  The  Idaho  producers  in  general  did  not  sell  direct  to  any  market. 
Shipments  went  mostly  to  Ogden,  Utah,  which  is  not  a  re,;jularly  established 
grain  market,  and  were  sold  mainly  on  the  basis  of  a  delivered  price 
at  San  Francisco.    This  means  that  the  producer,  generally,  was  paying 
the  freight  to  San  Francisco,     (3)    The  freight  rates  from  Southern 
Idaho  producing  territory  to  San  Francisco  and  other  California  destina- 
tions are  relatively  high  in  comparison  with  rates  from  other  producing 
areas  which  also  supply  the  California  consuming  territory* 

We  filed  a  brief  which  included  recommendations  as  to  the  measure  of 
the  reduced  rates  which  it  was  felt  was  justified  by  the  testimony  and 
evidence  of  record. 

The  Examiner's  proposed  report  recommended  some  small  reductions  bene- 
ficial to  the  Idaho  producers.    More  substantial  reductions  were  made 
in  the  rates  applying  to  certain  destination  territory,-  particularly  in 
California.    The  reccsnmended  rates  appeared  to  be  inadequate  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  producers,  so  a  brief  of  exceptions  was  filed-.  .  It 
was  suggested  that  the  origin  territory  be  ;^ouped  into  5  areas,  and 
blanket  rates  published  from  each  area,  which  would  substantially/  ease 
the  transportation  burden  now  borne  by  the  Idaho  producers. 

In  response  to  requests  for  oral  argument  of  the  issues,^  the  Commission 
set  the  case  for  argument  on  December  4,  1946,  at  which  time  our  views 
were  presented.    The  proceeding  is  pending  decision  by  the  Commission. 

6,    Grain  Mpvin/T__f  rpm  Idaho  tpj^ali/^rnia.  via,  Klan\ath  FalJ-S_  Gat_ewa;jr  ^ 
l^ile  the  foregoing  proceeding  in  Docket  29335  xvas  in  s^ta.tus_qup  following 
completion  of  the  hearing,  the  carriers  issued  tariffs  .canceling 
through  rates  from  Idaho  origins  to  California  destinations  when  routed 
by  way  of  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon,  to  become  effective  August  23,  1946, 
The  rates  to  be  canceled  were  made  on  the  basis  of  11-1/2  cents  over 
the  rates  of  the  mo-^e  direct  lines  or  routes,  and  cancellation  of  those 
rates  via  Klamath  Falls  would  have  produced  very  substantial  increases.. 


-Pro.test  --ind  .ret^aest  f'or'  s^u sponsion  was'iade  bjr  this  Division,  and 
similar,  requests  were  jTia'de  by  other ;  interept^s'd  "parties,  includin^^  the 
Idaho  .Public  Utilities  Commission* -  The  Commission  granted  the  requests 
under  an  order  in  I&S  Docket  ;No,  5422,.  and  assigned  the  matter- for 
h6arin/?  at  Boise,  Idaho",  on  January  21,  1947.    Briefs  were  filed  on 
Hay  15,  and  the  case  is- now  before  the  Commission  for' decision,  which 
probably  will  be  made  at  the  same  time  as  the  one  in  Docket  29335, 
to  which  it  is  related.  ■  .  , 

7.    Gra_in  Bill£d_t£  Il.Hold  Point^s"  for^  Sub  sequent  3bc  on  si  -  This 

complaint  attacks  the  charge  of  $4.40  (now  $5,50)  for  reconsigning- cars 
of  grain  from  sampling  points  to  Hiniieapolis,  Duliith,  or  Superior 
markets  after  the  inspection  sample  has  been' taken  from  the  car,  also 
the  '24  hours  of  "free  time'*  -allowed  for  effecting  that  reconsignment, 
as  ina'dequate  for  the  orderly  sale  -md  disposition  of  grain  and  seeds. 
These  rules  and  practices  are  attacked  oyer  a  wide  territory,  including 
Oregon,  Washington,  Montana,  Minnesota,  ^[iscpnsin,  arid'*'North- Dakota, 
as  unreasonable 'and  discriminatory. 

.This  case  was  assighed  for  hearing  at  St.  Paul  February  24,.  1947',- 
and  we  were  requested  by  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  • 
ijorth  Dakota  F^armers  Union  to  participate  in  behalf^  of  complainants 
and  interested  producers. 

The  Division  filed  a  petition  of  intervention  and  was  represented  at 
the  hearing  in  support  of  the  producers'  interest  in  obtaining 
reasonable  rates  and  charges  for  the  transportation  of  their  .nroduce  ; 
to  market.    The  application  of  certain  Interstate  Commerce  ■'Conmission 
service  orders  imposing  heavy  penalties  in  frei.^t  charges  for  detention 
of  boxcars  at  the  so-called  "hold  points"  is  also  involved.. - 

It. Was  submitted"  that  the  services  for  which  the  5:^5, 50  is  assessed- 
(and  paid  by  the  producers)  are  compensated  for  in  the  line-haul  ra,tes, 
that  the  collection  of  an  'extra  charge  is  in  violation  of  Section  l,;^ 
and  that  Its  collection  on  some  .traffic  and  riot  on' other  similar  v 
traffic  is  in  violation  of  Section  3  of  the  let  as' unduly  prejudicial; 
and  preferential,  which  situation  should  be  cured  by  an  affirmative ,m 
order  canceling  the  charge  but  continuing  the  services'  f o^  the  benefit 
of  produciers..  .  ..;  , 

This  proceeding  is  pending  before  th4  Commission,  axvaiting  decision  or 
other  disposition.     Briefs  ivere  due  June  23,  1^47,  arid  one -was  prepared 
and' -filed  by  the;  Department,  '  , "  ■      ,     ,  •; 

®'  S^k^^       ^  cases  have  been  fully 

reported  in  several"  previous  reviews,  a'nd  will  be  touched  upon,  h^re  .only 
tb  the  extent  -necessary  to  furnish  an  outline  for  proper  understanding 
.,of  the  proceeding.^:"-  * 

The  Mdwes't era  railroads  published  temporary  reduc-ed  rates  . .on  coarse 
grains  for  feeding  purposes  to  meet  motor  carrier  competition..,.  The 
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railro<3ds  proposed  to  cancel  these  tenporary  rates.    On  protests  of 
nunerous  prorhicers,  millers,  processors,  and  feeders,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  suspended  the  new  tariffs  pendin/^  investi.f^ation  in 
I&S  Docket  No. 

After  proper  hearings  at  which  we  were  represented,  the  Commission  found 
the  proposed  rates  unreasonable  and  ordered  the  lower  motor-compelled 
rates  retained  subject  to  certain  expiration  dates.    These  dates  were 
extended  from  time  to  time  until  July  1,  1945,    Subsequently,  a  number 
of  important  ■Testern  grain-carrying"  lines  filed  independent  notices  of 
.their  intention  to  extend  the  rates  for  another  six  months,  o:»"  until 
December  31,  1945. 

"Te  negotiated  ^vith  the  other  lines  participating  in  the  tariffs,  in  an 
effort  to  have  them  retain  their  rates  in  effect.    Ho^vever,  they  decided 
to  maintain  their  position  that  the  rates  should  be  allowed  to  expire, 
thus  bringing  about  increases  ran/^ng  from  5  to  10-1/2  cents  per  100 
pounds,  or,  expressed  in  percentages,  ranging  from  25  to  45  percent. 
The  increases  over  these  "hold  out*'  lines  were  again  protested,  and 
request  made  for  suspension  and  investigation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

is  indicated  in  our  prior  repo:^ts,  the  Commission,  under  I&S  Docket 
Mo.  5350,  suspended  the  expiring  tariffs  of  the  "hold  out"  lines  until 
January  30,  1946,    This  action  was  in  response  to  numerous  protests  by 
State  Commissions,  Boards  of  Trade,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  millers* 
associations,  and  individual  concerns  ivith  xvhom  we  cooperated.  The 
proceeding  was  set  for  hearing,  briefs  were  filed,  and  the  Commission 
decided  December  18,  1946,  that  the  proposed  increased  rates  would  be 
unduly  prejudicial  and  preferential.    It  ordered  cancellation  of  the 
schedules  mthout  prejudice  to  filing  new  schedules  meeting  the 
Commission's  requirements. 

After  further  negotiations  by  us  and  others,  the  interested  lines  con- 
cluded in  January  1947  to  eliminate  the  expiration  dates  governing  the 
rates,  and  the  lower  rates  are  still  in  effect.      It  is  proposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  carriers  and  interested  shippers,  including  this  Division, 
will  get  together  in  a  conference  to  work  out  a  basis  of  rates  ac- 
ceptable to  both  sides,  as  soon  as  possible. 

9 .    Grain  -  ^-Lak£  liovin^f^__f  rom  Pu]aryi_jand jSuperdj^    i.o_'3outh£ast  -  In 
carrying  out  a  "feed  wheat"  program,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
made  numerous  carload  shipments  of  wheat  from  Duluth  and  Superior  to 
destinations  in  the  South  for  use  as  feed  for  animals  and  poultry.  The 
shipments  went  forward  under  "ex-lake  certificates"  which  indicated  only 
that  the  grain  had  been  received  by  boat  at  Duluth-Superior,     The  wheat 
largely  went  directly  to  farmers  for  feeding  purposes  and  to  feed  mills 
v;hich  handled  the  shipments  under  transit  rules,  with  subsequent  re- 
shipment  3S  feed  to  cons'jmers  and  dealers.     .  •., 

Because  of  different  interpretations  of  the  applicable  tariffs  of  rates 
on  grain  ex-lake  into  the  Southeastern  States,  various  railroads  sued  the 
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Commodity  Credit  Corpontion  for  underchirt^es  amounting  to  approximately 
$20,000  in  the  District  Court  at  llinneapolis,  Minnesota.    The  Corporation 
solicited  our  assistance  in  defending?  these  suits,  and  one  staff 
member  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  development  of  the  de- 
fense and  made  several  trips  to  consult  with  attorneys  handling  the 
case.    These  suits  were  tried  commencing  December  16,  1946,  at  Itlnneapolis^ 
Minnesota.    A  representative  of  the  Division  acted  as  mtness  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  the 
suits  were  taken  under  consideration  by  the  Court,  who  asked  that 
briefs  be  filed* 

Briefs  were  handled  through  the  office  of  the   ittorney  General,  and  the 
proceeding  is  still  pending  a  decision. 

10.    lnspection_J.n  Transit^  ivhen^from  Can.ad_a  -  i  number  of  shipments 
involving  this  question  were  mide  by  the  field  office  of  the  Grain  Branch  of 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Idministration  it  Portlmd,  Oregon,  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  Lines  filed  suits  a  'dnst  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  as  well. as  certain  California  shippers,-  to  collect  some 
$6,200  additional  charges  based  on  combination  of  local  rates  on  such 
shipments.    The  Division  assisted  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  in 
preparing  an  adequate  defense  of  the  Government's  position  to  be  pre- 
sented in  connection  ^vith  the  railroads*  suits.  , 

The  precise  question  involved  is  whether  an  inspection  of  the  grain 
made  in  Canada  in  compliance  with  Canadiin  law  -prevents  two  similar 
operations  in  the  United  States,  as  provided  in  the  tariffs  of  the 
United  States  carriers.    One  such  inspection  is  also  required  by  law 
in  the  United  States,  and  if  another  stop  is  taken  in  this  country, 
the  carriers  contend  the  shipments  are  subject  to  combination  of  rates 
to  and  from  the  last  stopping  point,  resulting  in  extremely  high 
freight  charges. 

The  Department's  views,  adverse  to  the  contentions  of  the  carriers, 
were  transmitted  by  the  Office  or?  the  Solicitor  on  May-  29,  1947,  to 
the  Ittorney  .General. 

11  •    Grain  HeW^f  orJ3rde_rs_  and  5?£.onsi.meH_  to_JIarket_  P.oint_s_-  This 
conplaint  relates  to  the  assessment  a  ■'ainst  producers,  of  penalty, 
freight  charges  ranging  from  approximitely  ^125  to  spl^S  per  car,  on 
grain  held  for  disposition  orders  at  Staples,  Minnesota,  thence  for- 
warded to  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  or  Superior,  after  inspection" has  been 
made. 

The  penalty  charges  resulted  from  alleged  violation  of  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  Service  Order  160,  which  suspended  the  carrier's 
tariff  rules  and  made  such  shipments  subject  to  the  full  local  rates 
to  and  from  the  "hold  points"  as  a  means  of  discouraging  unnecessary 
detention  of  cars  during  the  car  shortage. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  Examiner's  proposed  report  recommending  dismissal, 
we  filed  petition  for  leave  to  intervene  and  permission  to  file 
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exceptions  to  the  Ex.iminerVs  conclusions,  .  Our  request  was  grr\nted,  ind 
exceptions  were  filed  February  10,  1947,    The  case  was  or  illy  ir^nied 
April  3,  1947. 

The  Commission  decided  the  case  on  Hay  26,  and  completely  reversed 
the  Examiner*  s  proposed  findings,    it  found  the  assailed  char/^es  un- 
reasonable and  ordered  refunds  made  or  balance  due  bills  canceled  v/here 
chari^es  had  not  yet  been  made.    The  decision  turned  upon  the  point 
thit  shippers  had  not  received  notice  of  the  requirements  under  the 
Service  Order,  and  tiieref ore  the  purpose  of  the  order-that  is,  to 
prevent  delays  to  cars-could  not  have  been  achieved.    The  only  result 
was  to  penalize  shippers  (producers)  for  unwitting?  violation  of  the. 
Service  Order.  '  : 

12.  ^T^iiL  U'^^ii^^^L'^ni  lipi^^ 

£ommoddJ:^  C;"£dit J3or^^  -In  connection  with  the  above  subj,ect, 

the  Division  is  handlin/^  a  claim  for  refund  of  approximately  ^^2,000 
on  24  carloads  of  wheat' forwarded  for  account  of  the  Commodity  Cre:^it 
Corooration  for  export  tb-  the  \rmy  in  Jilurope  in  1945,  involvin/? 
similar  questions  under  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Service  Order  160. 

It  is  anticipated  that  an  early  voluntary  adjustment  can  now  be  obtained 
in  vieiv  of  the  Cbmmissibn's  formal  order  referred  to  above,  and  action 
to  achieve  that  end  is  now  bein,?  taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  Federal 
Government, 

13.  Demirra/?e_  and  Re_Consi^nment_  Ch_ar£es_  iin_.l£coiintjDf_  Ma£it^  - 
In  carr^/in.j^  out  the  European  and  Asiatic  food  relief  pro/^ram  the  Grain 
Branch  had  many  cars  of  export  grain  held  at  Gulf  and  Pacific  Ports 

of  exit  or  at  interior  points  because  of  the  inability. of  the  ports  to 
accommodate  the  traffic,  because  of  the  llaritime  strike;,  together  with 
resulting  "blocked"  elevators  at  the  ports. 

On  these  delayed  cars  the  carriers  d resented  bills  for  several  thousands 
of  dollars  in  reconsigning  charges  and  penalty ' demurrage  charges  as 
applicable  to  domestic  freight. 

Upon  request  of  the  Grain  Branch,  this  Division  investigated  the  rate 
and  tariff  situation  at  both  Gulf  and  Pacific  Coast  Ports.  .The  Division 
concluded  as  a  result  of  its  study,  that  the  domestic  charges  were 
inapplicable,  and  recom'iended  that  payment  of  such  charges  be  declir^ed 
and  claims  for  refund  be  filed  with  the  carriers  covering  any  such 
charges  already  paid 'to  the  railroads,   .The  amounts  involved  are  now 
being  processed  by  Grain  Branch  officials, 

14.  2.'®raurrag£  on Jl£^canJ[^ai3jvay_Cars_  Ac£punt  El_evators_  Upabl_e_t£ 
Lpad^f or_Ebcport_  -  New  boxcars  maniaf actured  in  this  country  for  the 
Mexican  National  Railways  were  being  transported  to  Laredo,  Texas, 
for  delivery  to  the  Mexican  authorities  in  May.  and  June  of  1946, 
Some  forty-odd  of  these  cars  were  placed  in  service  for  loading  with 
Mexican-owned^ wheat  in  Kansas  City.-  The  shipments  met  with  labor, 
difficulties,  as  a  result  of  which  loadings  were  delayed  and  in  some 
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cases  cars  were  not  loaded  at  all.    Subsequently,  the  carriers  rendered 
penalty  demurrage  bills  for  payment  by  the  Corapiodity  Credit  Corporation, 

We  were  requested  to  render  an  opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  the  charges 
demanded.    Our  study  led  to  the  conclusion  that  no  obligation  rested 
upon  the  Corporation  to  pay  such  charges,  and  we  recommended  accordingly 
on  the  ground  that  the  question  involved  only  the  railroads  themselves — 
not  the  shippers. 

F.    Actions  onJDairy_and_Poultry_Products 

1.  Canned_Milk,_Fourth  Section  Orders_^  Reopened_WaterjCom£etitive 
Applications  -  In  an  order  dated  July  19,  1946,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  directed  the  railroads  to  show  causes  why  certain  outstanding 
Fourth  Section  Orders  covering  shipments  of  canned  milk  and  milk  products 
should  not  be  vacated  or  modified.    Investigation  by  this  Division 
revealed  that  canned  milk  shippers  located  in  the  States  of  Washington, 
Missouri,  and  Kansas,  shipping  to  the  State  of  Florida,  would  be  made  to 
pay  rates  over  and  above  those  presently  in  effect.    We  were  informed  of 
their  direct  interest  in  the  matter  because  the  present  rates  were  not 
established  solely  on  the  basis  of  water  competition.    This  office 
therefore  went  on  record  with  the  carriers  involved,  urging  that  they 
take  necessary  action  justifjdng  the  retention  of  the  present  rates. 
Request  was  then  made  to  this  Division  by  the  carriers  and  interested 
shippers  to  support  the  position  of  the  carriers  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.    The  Division  went  on  record  with  th.e  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  requesting  that  the  present  rates  remain  undisturbed 
and  that  no  change  be  made  without  full  hearing.    It  appears  that  the 
Washington  Fourth  Section  Order  was  eliminated  from  the  list  because  of 

a  prior  increase,  but  on  May  19,  1947,  the  Commission  assigned  for 
hearing  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  Fourth  Seption  Orders  at  a  time  and 
place  to  be  determined,  in  "t-ohich  cases  we' will  participate, 

2,  PropROsedjG^anges^in  Packin£  and  Inspection^of  Eg£s  -  The  Consolidated 
Freight  Classification  Committee  issued  a  speqial  docket  on  April  18, 
1947,  proposing  changes  in  practically  every  rule  and  regulation 
affecting  shipments  of  shell  eggs.    These  changes  were  offered  by  the 
railroads  as  a  means  of  minimizing  the  excessive  and  abnormal  claim 
payments'. on  carload  shipments  of  shell  eggs.    Su6h  claim  pay.aents  have 
advanced  to  proportions  never  before  experienced  in  the  history  of  egg 
shipping,. 

The  changes  as  proposed  in  the  rules.,  and  regulations,  if  adopted,  would 
practically  eliminate  claim  payraents.    Carriers,  in  one,  instance,  would 
recognize  for  payment  only  the  portions  of  the  sliipment-s  showing 
external  evidence  of  daiaage;  and  no  claims  would  be  considered  on  cases 
showing  concealed  damage,  thus  limiting  their  liability  for  damage. 

Many  other  changes  proposed  would  result  in  producers  being  imreasona- 
bly  penalized.    The  adoption  of  these,  regulations  would  merely  shift 
the  carriers,'  liability  and  responsibility  on  to  the  producers  without 
in  any  way  improving  the  operating  conditions  causing  excessive  damage. 
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^  survey  nirade  by  this  Dlvisiorl  relrealed  that  sone  of  the  principal  causes 
of  danage  are 'beyond  the  dontrol  of  shippers,  which  only  Pleasures,  applied  tc 
railroad  handiin;T,  by  railroad  enployees,  would  correct.  Therefore, 
at  two  public  hearia^s  before  the  Consolidated  Classification  Committee 
this  Division's  representative  submitted  substantial  testimony  in  op- 
position to  the  proposed  chaaTes.    The  issues  in  connection  mth  this 
matter  have*  not  as' yet  been  settled.    Should  the  Gonimittee  adopt  the 
proposed  chan-^es  and  publish  them,  the  chan^^es  will  be  subject  to  the 
Interstate  Coniuerce  Commission's  authority  to  suspend  upon  s^rowers* 
or  shippers'  protest  or  upon' its  own  motion. 

3,  •  2.3£.6_^'^llJH.2i^ent^  _on_B^  -  \  proposal 

,  was  filed  by  interested  Iowa  shippers  for  the  restoration  of  established 
differentials  in  rates  applicable  on  carloads  of  e.^r^s,  butter,  and 
dressed  poultry  when  movin/^  from  Dubuque  as  compared  lAdth  Mason  City 
and  ether  points  in  Iowa  to  destinations  in  Trunk  Line  territory.  The 
request  was  for  a  downward  adjustment  in  the  Dubuque  rates  because  the 
relationships  were  disturbed  by  an  interim  increase  authorized  by,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.    Believin/^  that  any  reduction  in  rates 
would  aid  considerably  in  the  marketing  of  their  merchandise,  this 
Division  went  on  record  with  the  •'JesteT'n  railroads  askin,?  that  the 
proposal  be  adopted. 

The  railroads  concluded  not  to  adopt  the  proposal,  and  to  cancel 
existin,-^  commodity  rates  on  dairy  products  from  points  in- Iowa  and 
Ilinnesota  to  the  East.    Objections  to  this  action  were  filed  m.th  the 
railroads.    In  response  to  a  request  the  matter  was  docketed  for 
reconsideration,  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  carriers  agreed  to  rescind 
their  previous  actionr 

In  following  this  matter  through  the  railroads  redocketed  a  new  proposal 
for  the  establishment  of  former  relationships  by  making  the  rates  from 
Mason  City  and  other  Iowa  points  higher  than  the  present  rates  (including 
Ex  Parte  162  increases)  from  Dubuque.    This  would  have  the  effect  of 
increasing,  for 'example,  the  rates  from  Ilason  City  to  Eastern  destina- 
tions by  1-1/2  to  2-1/2,  cents.    Upon  receipt  of  this  information  the 
Division  immediately  protested  to  the  railroads  opposing  the  con- 
templated action.    Protests  were  also  filed  with  the  railroads  by 
interested  shippers  mth  whom  we  will  join  in  formal  litigation  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  the  railroads  adopt  the  latter 
proposal, 

^'  2P_P^iiiy«P£P^^£.'^£  ~  The  Westerji  railroads  had  before  them  a 

proposal  to  provide  for  the  application  pf  Column  33-1/2  basis  of  rates 
to  be  applic^^ble  on  dairy  products  consi^sting  of  butter,  eggs,  dressed 
poultry,  etc.-,  from  or  to  lower  Missouri  Hiver  crossings  to  or  from 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Omaha,  Nebraska >  etc.,  and  to  comply  mth  the 
Fourth  Section  requirements.    The  same  b,asis  was  proposed  at  intei^ 
mediate  points.    Our  investigation  revealed  that  if  this  proposal  were 
adopted,  the  present  rating  of  Column  45  basis  on  the  movement  would 
be  eliminated,  and  a  reduction  in  freight  rates  would  accrue  to  the 
shippers  of  dairy  products  in  the  territory  involved.    Therefore,  the 
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Division  went  on  record  with  the  carriers  expressin/?  its  desire  that 
the  carriers  adopt  the  proposal,  which  the  carriers  did/ and  tariffs 
were  amended  effective  upon  statutory  notice, 

5.    InspecUonjDf  IJilk_in  Transi    -  A  proposal  was  filed  with  the 
Western  railroads  requestin/r  an  additional  transit  privile^^e  to  be 
established  to  cover  inspection  on  milk,  condensed,  dried,  evaporated 
or  powdered,  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  from  certain  stations  on  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  System  and  connecting  lines  in  Ilichigan,  Minnesota, 
and  Wisconsii^  when  destined  to  Chicago  or  points  beyond  to  which  the 
transit  station  is  directly  intermediate  between  ori..^n  and  final 
destination,    ^'\fe  went  on  record  \vith  the  carriers  requestin^^  the 
proposal  be  -^ppT-oved  for  early  adoption  because  it  would  effectuate 
greater  economy  in  operation  by  producers  and  also  bring  about  greater 
efficiency  in  the  trinsportation  service  performed  by  the  carriers. 
In  resDonse  to  the  request,  the  ori^-dn  roads  involved  adopted  the  transit 
privilege,  which  action  ultijiately  brought  about  the  adoption  of 
similar  privileges  by  other  lines  on  shiprfents  from  corresponding 
origin  territory.    The  latest  information  received  from  one  carrier 
was  that  its  tariff  was.  amended  effective  Juno 10,  1947,  establishing 
the  privilege  at  a  charge  of  4  cents  per  100.  nounds,  not  subject  to 
Ex  Parte  162  increase. 

6,    Hiiiimum  Loading.  Ii^£'^i.r'£m_ent^s_f  or__Eg,gs_  -  The  continued  upward  surge 
in  claims  and  the  payments  thereof  by  the  railroads  have  been  for  the 
past  several  years  the  cause  of  actions  by  railroads  concerning  eggs 
#n.ch  were  supposedly  designed  to  bring  the  losse's  down  to  a  minimum*. 
In  so  doing,  the  railroads  have  overlooked  one  principal  factor  that 
we  believe  should  be  eliminated  because  it  is  the  only  untried  attempt 
that  may  produce  the  objective  sought  if  acted  upon. 

It  seems  that  the  prewar  minimum  carload  weights  applicable  on  carload 
shipments  of.  shell  eggs  have  proved. themselves  quite  satisfactory, 
and  these  minima  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest  point  at  which  eg/TS 
can  be  shipped  with  a  reasonable  fcertainty  of  safety.    Any  loading 
higher  than  is  shown  below  for  the  year  1941  should  be  regarded  as' 
being  conducive  to  reasonable  damige  and " consequent  excessive  claims. 

Year  Average  tons  per  car     Claim  payments  by  railroads  on 


of  ef^gs  originated 

carload  shi]iments  shell  eggs 

(Dollars) 

1941  , 

11.42 

115,860 

1942 

12.20 

^'    .  166,596 

1943  ' 

15.55 

368,528 

1944 

16.42 

645,968 

1945   .  \. 

16..33 

1,300,723 

1946 

16,04  • 

2,163,846 

During  the  past  year  considerable  effort  was  made  by  this  Division 
to  convince'  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  that  the  heavier 
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loading  rule  effective  on  carloads  of  shell  eggs  since  November  1,  1942, 
should  be  rescinded  and  the  prexvar  loading  minima  restored,  .  Kany 
supporting  statements  and  facts  have  been  furnished  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation,    The  railroads,  however,  contend  that  the 
excessive  damage  is  due  from  causes  other  than  the  heavier  loading. 

Despite  railroad  opposition,  we  will  continue  our  efforts  to  have  the 
heavier  loading  rule  canceled, 

7.    StoTa^ej-5ji^Taris±tj^  ~  A  proposal  was  filed  ^vith  the  ^festern 

railroads  proposing  the  establishment  of  storage-in-transit  privileges 
on  cheese  in  carloads  at  Milwaukee  and  Cudahy,  Wisconsin,  in  connection 
vdth  shipments  originating  at  stations  on  or  beyond  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railroad  when  destined  to  stations  beyond  transit  station 
to  which  transit  destination  is  directly  intermediate  from  point  of 
origin.  This  Division,  believing  that  the  proposed  transit  privilege 
would  give  Minnesota  and  'Tisconsin  cheese  shippers  greater  distribution 
channels  through  which  they. may  market  their  cheese  at  lower  trans- 
portation charges,  went  on  record  urging  the  adoption  of  the  proposal* 
We  are  informed  that  the  proposal  has  been  approved. 

®»    X^^nsit^  griyyi^ges^on  E^£s  -  The  Division  was  informed  of  an  urgent 
need  for  the  establish'ient  of  a  joint  through  route  over  which  a  joint 
through  rate  would  apply  on  carload  shipments  of  eggs  moving  from  mid- 
western  points  to  New  York,  Nev;  York,  and  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  via 
.  Bridgexvater,  Virginia.    It  appears  that  a  modern  egg  processing  plant 
located  at  that  point  was  operating  on  only  a  seasonal  basis,  purchasing 
carloads  of  eggs  in  the  territory  mentioned  above,  and  after  processing 
the  eggs  (breaking,  canning  and  freezing),  reshipping  the  outbound 
movement  at  the  combination  of  local  rates,  which  proved  to  be  a  very 
uneconomical  operation.    Therefore,  this  Division  filed  a  petition  mth 
the  carriers  involved  requesting  that  a  through  route  be  established 
over  which  the  through  rate  would  apply  so  as  to  oerrait  also  the 
establishment  of  the  storage^in-transit'  privilege  at  Bridgewater, 
Virginia. ' 

In  response  to  this  petition  an  offer  was  made  by  one  of  the  railroads 
involved  to  establish  the  privilege  in  connection  with  certain  other 
carriers  at  a  charge  of  22  cents  per  100  pounds.    This  charge  would 
include  the  out-of -route,  service  as  well  as  the  transit  charge  on  a 
movement  from  Slkton  to  Bridgewater  and  return,  in  addition  to  the 
joint  through  rates  from  origins  to  destination  at  New  York,  subject 
to  Ex  Parte  162  increases.    The  rate  of  22  cents,  we  were  informed, 
would  result  in  a  savings  of  l/4  £entjper^gund  as  against  oresent 
costs  by  truck,  but,  due  to  certain  other  advantages  the  shipper  finds 
it  necessary  to  refrain  from  using  rail  service.    Some  of  the  complex 
rules  and  regulations  involved  in  rail  shipments  ^Ajhich  were  recently- 
established  do  not  warrant  this  particular  shipper  accepting  the  afore- 
mentioned offer  until  the  present  rail  fiis advantages  are  removed.  Our 
Division  has  passed  this  information  on  to  the  railroad  for  their  further 
i^uidance  and  action. 
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^»    t^J^iPsit^  £riyiler;£s_on  Dresser^  EPiil^jilii.  -  -'^  proposal  xv.ns  docketed 
with  the  sQuthwestern  railro,'=ids  proposin,/^  cancellation  of  stora;?e~in- 
transit  privile'^es  currently  published  or  approved  for  oublication 
in  agency  and  individual  lines'  tariff  issues,  applicable  at  points 
in  .the  Southwest  on  carload  shipments  of  dressed  poultry  orip-inating 
at  points  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    Investi^^ati'on  by  this  Division  developed 
that  this  proposal  was  inconsistent  mth  previous  action  taken  by  the 
carriers  in  which  they  approved  the  establishment  of  such  privileges, 
We  therefore  requested  that  the  carriers  continue  to  retain  in  force 
all  storage -in-transit  privileges  on  carload  shipments  of  dressed 
poultry  so  as  to  keep  open  more  distribution  channels  for  the  producers 
desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  such,  privileges.    In  response  to  our 
request  the  proposal  was  canceled  from  the  docket, 

Xr^psi^.  Eriyil®/?£s_^'^n  ButteTj^  2.r£.ssed[  Poultr;^  -  In  a  ' 

proposal  filed  with  the  Western  Trunk  Line  Committee  the  establishment 
of  stor^ge-in-transit  privileges  was  requested  on  butter,  e^Tgs,  and 
dressed  poultry  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  in  connection  with  shipments 
-originating  at  Le  liars,  Iowa,  and_  ultimately  shipped  to  Chicago  and 
Peoria,  Illinois, , and  stations  east  of  the  Illinois-Indiana  state  line. 
In  an  endeavor  to  aid  the  Le  liars  shippers  in  distributing  their  dairy 
products  to  competitive  markets  at  through  rates  instead  of  paying 
the  combination  of  local  rates,  this  Division  went,  on  ,r<^,cord  with 
railroads  asking  that  they  aoprove  the  proposal  for  early  adoption.. 
Their  Corardttee  acted  favorably  on  this  proposal,  and  individual  lines* 
tariffs  affected  will  be  amended' accordingly,  effective  on  statutory- 
notice.  ,  .    '  '    '  ' 

The  general  wool  freight  rate  investigation  referred  to  in  previous 
reports  is  now  in  its  closin^?  stages  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  On  Hay  10,  1947,  our  brief  of"  197' pages  was  filed- mth 
the  Commission.  Important  references  of  a  cohvihcJihg  nature  on  all 
phases  to  the  transportation  of  wool  ^vere  included' therein. 

Our  brief  was  divided  into  nine  chapters:    (l)  the  history  of  the  pro- 
ceeding;' (2)  interest  of  the  Department  in  the  case;  (3)  the  subject 
matter  of  the  case;  (4)  the  present  wool  rate  structure;  (5)  in 
support  of  reasonable  rates  for  the  future;  (6)  transit  arrangements; 
(7)  proponents*  proposed  rates,  minLmum  weights,  and  practices  for 
shipping  domestic  wool;  (8)  character  and  qualifications  of  witness; 
and  (9)  summary  of  all  evidence.    The  nine  subjects  were  subdivided  into 
more  than  50  separate  topics,  with  recommendations  to  the  Commission 
for  findings  in  the  case;  •  Counsel  for  the  Department  relied  upon  . 
precedent  established  in,  44  cas«-s,  referred  to  in  the. brief,  to  sustain 
the  various  points  that  were  made  in  behalf  of  the  producers  of 
domestic  wool.    In  addition,  descriptive  references  were  made  in  an 
appendix  outlining  the  qualifications  and  past  experiences  of  the  101 
•i>ritnesses  on  the  side  of  the  wool  producer.     These  witnesses,  highly 
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experienced  on  the  subjects  handled  by  thera,  did  an  excellent  job 
in  the  presentation  of  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  wool  producer. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  our  brief  is  contained  in  Chapter 
7,  which  has  been  designed  to  show  the  rates  proposed  that  should  be 
assessed  for  the  future.    These  recommendations  include  a  substantial 
•reduction,  and  there  was  a  unanimous  agreement  anonfr  the  entire  /jroup 
of  proponents  as  to  the  equitability  of  the  scale  set  forth.  In 
support  of  our  proposal  we  have  relied  upon  the  Commission's  o^m 
established  formula  and  presently  prescribed  rates  on  other  products, 
together  ^vith  actual  applicable  rates  voluntarily  established  by  the 
railroads. 

In  addition  to  the  over-all  brief  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
there  were  many  others  filed  with  the  Commission  for  and  on  behalf  of 
the  following  organizations: 

•imerican  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

National  Farmers  Union 

North  Dakota  Farmers  Union 

Montana  Farmers  Union 

National  ''''Jool  Growers  Association 

National  Livestock  Producers  Association 

National  Wool  Marketing  Corporation 

Texas  Sheep  and  Gor\t  Raisers  Association 

Pacific  Wool  Grov/ers  Association 

State  Wool  Growers  Associations 

Arizona  Oklahoma 

California  Ohio 

Colorado  Oregon 

Idaho  ,  Utah 

Iowa  Vir^^nia  " 

Kentucky  Washington 

Nevada  Wisconsin 

New  Mexico  ^Tyoming 

New  York 

State  Wool  Marketing  Associations 

Colorado  New  Mexico 

Colorado-New  Mexico  North  Dakota 

Eastern  Idaho  Oregon-Washington 
Western  Idaho  Utah 
Michigan  Wyoming 
Nevada '       ,  ■  . 

.    16  State  Public  Utilities  Commissions 

4  Packing  companies  (Sv/ift,  Cudahy,   \rmour,  and  WilsvOn) 
3  Chambers  of  Commerce  (Fargo,  North  Dakota;  Minot, 

North  Dakota;  and  Galveston,  Texas) 
Livestock  Traffic  Association,  Fort  ^Torth,  Texas 
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Utah  Denartnefit  of  Inriustrial  Development 
^Tilkins  &  Conp any- 
Rocky  Mountain  Textile  Mills 
American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association 

(The  above  lists  should  not  be  confused  with  the  entire  group  of  or~ 
/^anizations  that  appeared  in  the  case,  but  on  account  of  th^^r  terri- 
torial requirements  bein^^  similar  to  other  interests,  some  decided  not 
to  file  separate  briefs,) 

The  wool  frei/Tht  rate  /general  investi^^ation  was  an  outgrowth  of  work 
of  this  Division  in  studying  rates  on  wool.    This  study  showed  that  rates 
were  too  high  in  comparison  with  rates  on  other  commodities.  Resolutions 
passed  "by  the  National  V/ool  and  l^ohair  \ssociations  at  their  annual 
meetings  requested  the  Department  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
all  rates  on  wool.    The  survey  was  undertaken  by  this  Division. in  1941,  ' 
The  outgrowth  of  the  detailed  examination  was  a  petition  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  national  wool  organizations  requesting 
a  general  investigation  of  all  rates  on  v;ool  and  mohair  within  the 
United  States.    The  Secretary  of  V^riculturxj  endorsed >the  petitions  by 
letter  to  the  Commission.     On  June  22,  194?^,  the  Commission  complied 
with  the  request  and  promulgated  v/hat  has  become  known  as. Docket  No. 
28863  ~  General  Investigation  of  Vool  and  Mohair  Rates, 

Hearing  dates  at  various  points  were  set,  but  completion  of  testimony 
and  exhibits  was  delayed  because  of  the  war  and  other  causes  that  made 
it  necessary  to  ask  that  hearings  be  held  in  abeyance.     The  docket  was 
canceled  from  the  calendar  of  the  C  ommzL  s  si  on  • 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of   agriculture  held  several  meetings 
in  1944  ^^d.th  representatives  of  State  Public  Utilities  Commissions,  wool 
producers  and  marketers,  farm  organizations,  and  others,  interested  in 
the  transportation  of  domestic  wool  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  advisability  of  requesting  the  Commission  to  "^eopen  the  investigation. 

The  Depairbment  filed  a  petition  on  November  6,  1944,  which  was  supported 
by  29  State  Public  Utilities  Commissions  and  State  Agricultural  Depart- 
ments, requesting  the  Commission  to  reopen  Docket  No.  28863  and  proceed 
mth  the  investigation.    The  petition  was  denied.    'Te  filed  a  second 
petition  with  the  Commission  which  resulted  in  the  Cise  being  reopened 
on  May  7,  1945,  and  hearing  dates  were  again  set. 

The  case  finally  came  to  hearing  with  the  taking  of  testimony  on 
February  13,  1946,  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  in, order,  was  continued  at 
Fort  VJorth,  Texas;  Denver,  Colorado;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Portland, 
Oregon;  and  San  Francisco  and  Los  .Ingeles,  California.    At  all  hearings 
approxim^itely  3,000  pages  of  testimony  were  presented  by  the  v^iool 
proponents  in  addition  to  132  exhibits  by  101  witnesses.  .The  carriers 
introduced  69  exhibits  through  15  witnesses  and  consumed  about  900 
pages  of -testimony. 
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'   The  final  steps  in  the  liti.-Tation  bef.ore  the  Interstate.. Commerce 
Commission,  if  considered  necessary,  is  a  brief  of  exceptions  to  the 
examiner's  report  wheii  it  is  released,  followed  by  oral'argument  before 
the  Commission  "at  a  date  yet  to  be  set.    It  is  hoped  that  a  final 
decision  and  order  will  be  received  in  this  case  before  the  1948  wool 
clip  commences  its  movement  to  market.    The  wool  dase  is  the  largest 

r  single  effort  yet  -made  by  this  Division  directed  to^vard  changing  the 

1  freight  rates  on  a  particular  commodity, 

i 

*  H»    Other;  Rail_Fjrei^tit_RaJbe_  Actions^ 

;  ^»    !I.riPsit_  Pi'i.vil£/?e.s_ori  Sp^be_ans_^and_Prpdjuict    iin_J: he_Pa_cj^fi^c_C_o a st  - 

'During  the  war  years,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  promoted  tremendous 
^  increases  in  agricultural  crops,  especially  oil-bearing  plants  and  seeds, 

I  The  crushing  plants  for  normal  crops  of  soybeans  were  inadequate  to 

take  care  of  the  increased  production,  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  contracted  'vith  cottonseed  and  other  vegetable -oil  mills 
to  perform  that  service.     After  the  contracts  had  been  consummated 
\vith  Pacific  Coast  crushers,  it  was  found  that  certain  railroad  tariff 
restrictions  prevented  the  products  crushed  at  Los  ingeles  from  moving 
into  North  Pacific  territory  and  products  crushed  at  Oakland  from 
moving  into  South  Pacific  territory  on  through  rates. 

Formal  coirplaints  were  filed  in  1943  by  the  California  Cotton-  Oil 
Corporation  and  Albers  and  Company,  in  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
intervened  in  favor  of  the  complainants.    Spencer  Kellogg  &  Sons, 
Taylor  Hilling  Company,  Globe  Milling  Company,  and  others  also  inter- 
vened.   The  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ivas  not 
satisfactory,  and  rehearing  and  reconsideration  were  granted.  The 
final  decision  was  entirely  favorable  to  the  complainants,  and  the 
transit  barriers  were  ordered  removed.    Also,  undercharges  were  ordered 
waived,  and  reparation  was  awarded.    The  Commission  reopened  the  case 
several  times  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  reparations  have  been 
awarded  in  excess  of  $25,000.    During  the  war  years  freight  savings  were 
estimated  to  exceed  $1,000,000  annually.    Savings  in  postwar  years 
•  are  conservatively  estimated  at  $200,000.    This  action  removed  dis- 
crimination against  the  Pacific  Coast  industries  and  was  considered 
salutary  to  the  economy  of  that  section. 

2.    Rate s^  on.__Su/^ni^r  -  The  rates  on  sugar  are  closely  interrelated, 
'    '  and  when  reductions  are  made  in  one  rate,  others  must  necessarily  follow. 

Recently  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  rates  from  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
to  St.  Joseph,'  Ilissouri,  and  points  taking  same  rates,  were  61  cents 
k    *  all  rail  and  57-1/2  cents  barge-rail  per  100  pounds,  based  on  a  minimam 

weight  of  60,000  pounds.    Rates  of  56  cents  all  rail  and  52-1/2  cents 
barge-rail,  minimum  weight  100,000  pounds,  lA/ere  established.  Readjust- 
ment of  rates  to  and  from  other  points  is  now  being  progressed.  Rates 
from  Florida  and  Geor,-^a  are  also  being  revised  with  consistent 
reductions  being  accomplished. 


3.    5n£p£ted_Ca,st_or  Oil  Bean^s  -  Baker  Castor  Oil  Company  filed  a  formal 
complaint  ^vith  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Ilarch  9,  1946, 
a/?ainst  certain  Trunk  Line  nil  carriers,  alle^Ln/^  that  the  rates  on 
imported  castor  beans  from  Atlantic  ports  of  entry  to  Biyonne  and  Jersey 
City,  Nexv  Jersey,  are  excessive,  unjust  and  unreasonable,  are  therefore 
in  violation  of  Section  1  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  let,  and  are  pre- 
ferential to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  prejudicial  to  Bayonne  and  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey,  by  comparison,'  the^^efore  in  violation  of  Section  3  of 
the   iCt.    The  Department  intervened  in  behalf  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  favor  of  the  complainant,  a^  did  also  Spencer  Kellog-g 
&  Sons,    Hearin<7  x^as  duly  conducted  on-  October  2,  1946,  briefs  hive 
been  file'd,  exceptions  taken  to  the  Examiner's  proposed  report,  and 
oral  argument  delivered*    Final  decision  is  due  in  the  early  future, 
Reparation  of  approximately  |10, 000  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  equitable  rates  for  the  futuT^e  are  soUf^ht, 

4,    Gr_eeri  C_off e_e__f rom  Tamp_a,__FLorid_aj_  t_o__Ho.^stonj_  Texas_,__and_j(ans^a3^ 
City_j_  nis_souri  -  J.   \.  Fol,:^er  ^nd  Company,  importers  of  coffee,  filed  a 
formal  complaint  vdth  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  force  the 
establishment  of  equit-jble  rates  on  Treen  coffee  imported  throu^^h  Tampa, 
Florida,  destined  to  Houston,  Texis,   ind  Kansas  City,  Ilissouri;  also  to 
recover  as  reparation  excessive  f  rei  ''ht'  charges  paid.    The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  was  involved  in  the  movement  to  the  extent  of 
$6,484.95  on  8  carloads  to  Houston,  and  ^^3, 051. 50  on  9  carloads  to 
Kansas  City,    The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  rendered  a  decision 
favorable  to  the  complainant,  and  reparation  was  awarded, 

II    IIOTOR  FREIGHT  RITES 

Transportation  of  af^ricultural  commodities  from  the  farm  to  the  market 
and  to  the  processing  plant  ind  the  movement  of  farm  supplies  back  to 
the  farm  by  motortruck  have" reached  surprising  proportions.  Contract 

, and  common' carriers,  as  well  as  farmer-owned  trucks,  play  an  essential 
role  in  the  orderly  marketing  and  distribution  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
dairy  and  packing  house  products,  cotton,  cinned  goods,  tobacco,  live- 
stock, poultry,  and  hundreds  of  other  products  ,  of  ..the  farm.  Moreover, 
without  the  service- of  these  motor  carriers  and  the  use  of  their  own 
trucks,  the  vast  quantities  of  fertilizers,  feeds,  machinery,  fuels, 
building  materials  and  miscellaneous  items  used  by  the  ,f  arjner  in  the 

'production  of  the  nation's  food  supply  could  never  be  distributed  to 
the  millions  of  farms  at  the  proper  time  or  in  the  quantities  necessary 
to  sustain  production. 

'^Jhile  adequate  data  are  not  available  indicating  the  tonnage  and  ton 
miles  of  the  various  types  of  agricultural  commodities  and  farm  supplies 
transported  by  the  private,  contract,  and  common  motor  carriers,  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  agricultural  products  and  farm  supplies  con- 
stitute a  substantial  portion  and,  in  many  instances,  all  of  the  busines 
of  some  of  the  carriers  in  each  group.    Such  data  as  are  available  in- 
dicate that  57  percent  of  the  livestock  received  at  stockyards  in  1946 
were  delivered  by  trucks;  that  of  the  live  poultry  received  in 
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Philadelphia  in  1946,  97  percent  arrived  by  truck,  und  that  the  comparable 
figure  for  New  York  City  is  88  percent.    In  13  of  the  prln^ry  narkets 
of  the  country,  40  percent  of  the/fresh  fruits  and  ve..Tetables  received 
in  1946  were  delivered  by  truck,  and  all  of  the  milk  received  in  75 
metropolitan  areas  was- transported  by,  truck. 

Butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  dressed  poultry  move  to  primary  markets  by 
truck  in  ratios  exceeding?  25  percent  of  total  -receipts. 

The  role  of  the  motortruck  in  our  agricultural  economy  is  further 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  more  than  a  third  of  all  the  trucks  and 
a  tenth  of  all  the  trailers  and  semi-trailers  in  service  are  engaged 
in  the  transportation  of  agricultural  products  and  farm  supplies  at 
all  stages  of  distribution.     ..  •• 

The  cost  of  transporting  his  products  to  the  .market  place^  to  .  the,  pro- 
cessing plant,,  and  eventually  to  the  consumer  is  a  matter  of  ma.jor. 
concern  to  the  farmer,  for  in  the  end  the  net  price  he  receives  for  the 
fruits  of  his  labors  is -dependent  in  large  measure,  on  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting those  fruits  to  the  consumer.    Similarity,  the.  transportation 
charges  associated  with  the  purchases  of  supplies  used  on  the  farm  has 
a  direct  and  important  bearing  on  the  total  cost  of  production  and 
•consequently  on  the  farmer's  net  income  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Since  the  Congress  placed  upon  the  Department  of   agriculture  the  , 
responsibility  of  appearing  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  agricultural 
producers  before  State  and  Federal  regulatory  agencies  controlling 
the  rates  of'  motor  carriers,  we  have  participated  in  a  number  of  formal 
cases  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  involving  the  rates  of 
common  motor  carriers,  and  made  extensive  studies  of  their  revenue 
heeds  and  financial  condition.    These  studies  indicate  that  motor  com- 
mon carriers  experienced  considerable  difficulty  during  1945  in  ad- 
justing their  operations  to  peacetime  .conditions.    However,  1946  saw 
substantial  increases  in  volume  of  .traffic  and  marked  improvement -in 
operating  revenues,  ■  Figures  just  released  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  (June  12,  1947)  covering  1,408  Class  I  common  carriers, of 
property  operating  in.  intpr-city  service  show  that  net  operating 
revenues  increased  from  #1,692, 982  in  1945  to  |31, 690,912  in  1946,  . 

Similar  improvements  are  indicated  for  the  first  quarter  of  1947, 
and  while  data  for  the  second  quarter  are  not  .available  a s^ this  report 
is  written,  there  appears  to-  be  continued  improvement  over,  the  same 
period  in  1946, 

Despite . this  favorable  shpwing,  motor  carriers  were  given  special  per- 
mission by . the.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  apply  the  same  increases 
to  their  rates  as  were  authorized  to  be  applied  to  rail  rates  in 
Ex  Parte  .162;    These  increases  generally  became  effective  during  the 
last  half  of  the  fiscal  year,    Theiy  ranged  from  "20  to  25  percent  above 
the  rates  in  effect  on  March  17,  1942,    In  this  connection,  motor  cairriers 
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in  a.,number  of  rate' territories  h^<i  already  increased  rates  on  less 
volume,, traffic  from  10  to  35  percent,  and  on  volume  traffic  from  10 
to  12  percent  since  March  17,  1942, 

\s  3  result  of  special  permission  ^^anted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  make  effective  on  short  notice  the  20  and  25  percent  in- 
creases referred  to  above,  the  rates  on  volume  shipments  (truckloads 
and  shipments  wei.^hin.-^  more  than  5,000  pounds)  were  -generally  increased 
10  to  15  percent,  and  in  some  territories  the  rates  on  less  volume  ship- 
ments were  increased  10  percent  or  more^ 

The  foregoing  increases  became  effective  without  suspension,  and  in 
cases  where  the  rates  on  l^ss  volume  shipments  we^e  not  increased  more 
than  the  correspondin-:^  rail  increases,  investi/Tations  were  either  not 
..  ordered  at  all  or  canceled.    It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  motor 
carriers  mil  be  fiermitted  to  ar?ply  the  increases  granted  to  the  rail- 
roads in  Ex  Parte  162-ivithout  showing  a  need  therefor. 

In  those  case^  involving"  inc1*eased  motor  carrier  rat6s  affecting  the 
movement  of  a,7ricultural  products  and  farm  supplies  where  opportunity 
has  been  afforded  to  present  evidence,  the  Dep'^rtnent  has  submitted 
extensive  exhibits,  testimony,  and  brief  s..  showin^T  the  lack  of  need  for 
increased  rates.    Host  of  these  cases  are-.pendin?  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,   md  an  appraisal  of  the  Department's  contribution 
toward  maintainin-T  low-cost  transportation  for  the  farmer  cannot  be  made 
until  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  decided  the  cases,' 

i\  more  detailed  description  "of  the  formal  motor  carriers*  rate  cases 
in  which  the  Department  has  participated  during  the  past  year  follows: 

^lifter  the,., decision  *of  the' Interstate  Commerce  Commission  '^rahtin,^  the 
railroads  a  general  increase  in  frei'^ht  rates  of  20  pei*cent  (Ex  Parte  162), 
motor  common  carriers  ouite  generally  indicated  that  they  would  file 
tariff  supplement^  increasing  their  rates  up  to,  and  in  the  case  of  less 
VQlume  traffic,  higher  than,  the  rail  rates.    Since  the  railroids  had  been 
required  to  justify  at  public  hearin.Ts  held  f o^  that  purpose  the  in- 
creases granted  to  them,  and  since  motor  carriers  play  such  a' vital  role 
invthe  agricultural  economy  of  the  country,  .the  Department  filed  a 
petition  .with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Decemiber  27,  1946, 
requesting  a  consolidation  suspension  and  investigation  of  all  such  motor 
carrier  proposals.    This  petition,  if  granted,  would  have  maintained 
the  level  of  motor  carriers  rates  and  charges  until  after  the  need  there- 
for had  been  established  at  public  ^eaiangs.    On  February  10,  1947,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  voted  to  deny  the  petition. 

^»    UpL^L.  ^^IPL^Z  S?t_e£  ijij^^n tral__Stat_es^  1^^2=^2X1. 

The  Central  States  Motor  Freight  Bi^reau  filed  tariff  supplements 
effective  February  28,  1946,  which  established  arbitraries  ranging  from 
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1-1/2  cents  to  19~l/2  cents  per  100  pounds  on  shipments  vrei/^hin/'  less 
than  5,000  pounds*    'Thile  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  per- 
mitted these  increases  to  become  effective,  an  investi/^ation  was  ordered, 
Hearinf^s  were  held  in  October  and  November  1946,  and  Examiner's  Pro- 
posed Report  was  issued  on  May  20,  1947,    In  this  proposed  report, 
the  Examiner  found  that  the  evidence  was  insufficient  as  a  basis  upon 
which  to  make  a  finding  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  increases,  and 
that  many  inequities  and  discriminations  existed  in  the  rates  of  Central 
States  carriers.    ^Thile  this  case  was  pending,  the  carriers  sour^ht  to 
establish  further  general  increases  on  small  shipments  and  any  quantity 
rates.    These  were  suspended  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Simultaneously  vdth  the  issuance  of  the  suspension  order,  the  Commission 
stated  that  it  would  grant  special  permission  to  the  carriers  to  file 
supplements  to  their  rate  tariffs  increasing  their  rates  to  125  percent 
of  the  rates  in  effect  on  March  17,  1942,  during  the  pendency  of  the 
proceedings.    Pursuant  to  this  permission,  the  carriers  filed  supplements 
as  indicated.    Later,  they  petitioned  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  permission  to  ivithdraw  the  suspended  schedules  nnd  to  discontinue 
the  proceedings.    The  Division  filed  its  reply  to  the  petition  and 
pointed  out  that  the  increases  made  effective  under  the  special  per- 
mission actually  resulted  in  raising  rates  on  truckload  traffic  12  to 
15  percent  (the  15  percent  being  on  agricultural  products)  above  the 
rates  in  effect  prior  thereto;  that  no  formal  investigation  of  the 
revenue  needs  of  the  carriers  in  the  Central  Region  had  been  made  since 
before  the  war;  and  that  the  effect  of  granting  the  petition  would  be 
to  continue  the  increases  indefinitely.     The  foregoing  cases  have  been 
consolidated  for  hearings  which  are  scheduled  to  begin  in  Chicago  on 
July  31,  1947,     The  Division  is  actively  participating  in  these 
proceedings, 

C.    Mot,or  Carri_er  Rajbe^s  in Jiiddle_  Itl^antdxJTe^rri^tory 

On  April  15,  1946,  motor  carriers  in  Middle  Atlantic  territory  were 
permitted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  make  effective  in- 
creases of  4  percent  on  volume  shipments  (6,000  pounds  and  over)  and 
15  percent  on  less  volume  shipments  (under  6,000  pounds)  on  interstate 
traffic,  both  intra-territorially  and  inter-territorially,  between 
Middle  Atlantic  territory  and  New  England  territory  and  between  the 
same  territory  and  Central  States.    The  Commission  simultaneously 
ordered  an  investigation  of  the  reasonableness  of  these  rates,  and 
hearings  were  held  in  Chicago  and  -Washington  late  in  1946,  These 
hearings  were  held  jointly  mth  the  hearings  in  the  Central  States 
territory  cases.    Numerous  parties  in  interest,  including  shippers  and 
shippers'  organizations,  o-articipated  in  the  hearings.    We  presented 
both  economic  and  rate,  testimony  and  filed  a  brief  in  the  case.  The 
matter  is  pending  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year, 

^\^ile  the  general  increases  in  rates  referred  to  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph were  under  consideration  by  the  Interst-^te  Commerce  -Commission, 
the  motor  carriers  in  Middle  Atlantic  ter-itory  on  January  6,  1947,  made 
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effective  further  general  increases  nverif^Xng,  accordin,^7  to  estimates 
of  the  carriers,  5,79  percent.     The  Department  of   i-^riculture  and 
shippers'  or.'^anizations  protested,  but  the  increases  xvere  permitted  to 
become  effective  without  suspension.    These  increases  are  now  the  subject 
of  the  Commission's  investi.?ation,    Hearin.'TS  were  held  in  Ipril  1947, 
in  which  the  Division  participated.    The  Department  coooerated  ef- 
fectively TAfith  the  shippers*  interests  in  the  orepa ration  and  presenta- 
tion of  evidence  at  the  hearia^s.     After  the  conclusion  of  the  hearinj^s, 
the  carriers  filed  a  petition  seeking  further  hearings  to  be  held  in 
'\uf;ust  1947  after  a  "test  period,"  when  the  facts,  would  show,  they 
•alle/red,  -vhether  or  not  the  increases  were  justified.    To  this  petition, 
the  Department  filed  a  reply  pointin.-'  out  that  the  carriers  had  failed 
to  justify  the  increases  at  the  April  hearing  after  full  opportunity 
■  had  been  afforded  them  to  do  so,  md  that  further  hearings  would  merely,/- 
serve  to  postpone  unduly  the  determination    of  the  reasonableness  of 
those  rates.    The  matter  is  pending  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  it  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 

D.    Ipc_re;as_ed  R">t_es_  tp^  ^2r^^^Ul^'-^^^^j^h?-U.  S_outh, 
Incre_as_ed_  Hat_e_s_  ^J[ithin_the_S£uth_an^ 

Kotor  carriers  in  Southern  territory  filed  proposals  to  increase  rates 
20  percent  on  shipments  weighinr  up  to  2,000  pounds  mth  a  maximum  of 
20  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  to  increase  rates  10  percent  on  shipments 
between  2,000  pounds  and  5,000  pounds  mth  a  maximum  of  10  cents  per 
100  pounds.    No  increases  were  proposed  on  volume  shipments  of  5,000 
pounds  and  over  or  on  truckloads.     These  increases  became  effective  on 
May  20,  1946,  over  the  protests  of  n'urierous  shippers.     (They  are  the 
subject  of  the  Gonmission's  investigation  in  I&S  M-27'21,  insofar  as 
they  exceed  the  increases  authorized  by  special  permission  referred  to 
hereinafter.)    Under  special  permission  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  carriers  made  effective  on  March  12,  1947,  increases  of 
20  percent  intra-territorially  and  22~l/2  percent  inter~territor*ially, 
between  points  in  Official  territory  and  points  in  Southern  territory, 
over  the  base  rates  in  .effect  on  March  17,  1942.    In  addition,  they 
sought  to  apply  a  further  increase  of  15  percent  on  shipments  weighing 
less  than  5,000  pounds,  moving  both  intra-territorially  and  inter-ter- 
ritorially.   This  proposal  was  suspended.    Hearings  in  these  two  cases 
were  held  in  Atlanta  beginning  May  5,  1947.     The  Division  participated 
in  these  proceedings  and  presented  evidence  at  both  hearings, 

S.    Mpt^or  C_arrier  Hat_e_s  ij\^ew_J^n;lj^.ndJIe^ 

Hearings  on  the  general  10  percent  increase  made  effective  by  the  New 
England  motor  carriers  on  Ipril  15,  1946,  were,  held  at  Boston  on 
October  30,  1946,  and  the  Department's  brief  was  filed  on  December  12, 
1946,     The  Examiner's  proposed  report  upheld  the  contentions  of  the 
motor  carriers  in  toto  and  recommended  that  the  proceedings  be  dis- 
continued.   Because  it  appeared  that  the  Examiner  had  made  numerous  errors 
in  his  analysis  of  the  accounting  and  statistical  information  submitted 
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in  the  case,  the  Department  filed  exceptions  to  the  report  on  Hay  15, 
1947,  This  case  is  penrlin,.?  before  t-he  Coiiimission  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

In  addition  to  the  increases  made  effective  on  Inril  15,  1945,  infor- 
mation has  been  received  to  the  effect  that  the  Me-v  En-^land  carriers 
have  a^^reed  to  seek  further  .general  increases  of  10  r;erc6nt  subject  to 
a  maximum  of  ^  cents  per  100  pounds  on  truckloads,  and  an  increase  of 
<25  cents  on  all  minimum  dhar-^es  f^r  sin^rle  shipments.    This  proposal 
is  now  beinr  studied  by  the  Department, to  determine  whether  or  not  it 
"■dll  participate  in  the  proceedin.trs, 

F.    Increase d_  Hate_s  in_JTiddle;/vest_  Z^ZTi^^TX 

The  carriers,  throuG^h  the  Middlewest  Motor  Frei..^ht  Bureau,  published 
"interim  increases"  under  special  permission  ^-ranted  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Comjnission  of  20  oercent  intra-territorially  above  the  rates 
in  effect  on  Ilarch  17,  1942,  and  22-1/2  percent  inter-territorially/. 
At  the  same  time,  they  canceled  the  6  and  3-nercent  increases  published 
following'  the  rail  increases  authorized  in  Ex  Parte  148.    In  addition 
to  these  increases  of  20  and  22-1/2  nercent,  they  published  a  char-re 
of  10  cents  per  100  pounds  on  shipments  wei.^hin-'^  less  than  5,000  pounds  and 
4  percent  on  truckloads  and  volume  shipments  weirThing  more  than  10,000 
pounds  with  a  minimum  of  2  cents  per  100  pounds.    These  proposals  and 
the  revenue  needs  of  the  carriers  xvere  the  subject  of  a  hearin,?  at 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  beginnin.^  May  25,  1947,  in  which  we  participated. 
Evidence  submitted  by  the  Division  was  directed  primarily  to  the  financial 
condition  of  the  respondent  carriers  in  support  of  the  position  that  the 
carriers  were  not  in  need  of  increased  revenues.    The  case  is  pendinsr 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,    Briefs  ire  due  on  JuJIy  3, 
after  which  a  decision  ^«dll  be  forthcoming. 

G.    Estimated  ■i^i/?ht__of  Pacific^  Cpa_st_  Eg£s 

Carriers  of  the  Pacific  Inland  Tariff  Bureau  of  Portland,  Ore/jon, 
docketed  for  consideration  a  proposal  to  increase  the  estimated  w3i,fTht 
on  cases  of  shell  e-^.^s  from  53  to  60  pounds  each.    The  effects  of  such 
3ction,  if  adopted,  would  be  f ar-reacliin-^,  because  all  other  truckin.? 
bureaus  and,  most  likely,  the  railroads,  would  follow  suit  by  establish- 
ing the  same  estimated  x^ei/rht  throu,^hout  the  country.    Such  over-all 
action  could  result  in  havin.^  the  eg^  transportation  bill  increases  by 
several  million  dollars.  •  '  . 

If  the  rail  shipments  are  any  criterion  in  estimatin.-^  in  dollars  what 
such  an  increase  of  7  po'onds  in  the  shipping'  wei^^ht  of  e/^gs  mi^rht  mean, 
then  the  followin/t  ivili  indicate  such  potentialities:    The  1945  rail 
transportation  bill  xvould  have  been  $1,971,575  more  than  what  was  paid. 
The  1946  transportation  char^^es  on  shell  e-gs  would  have  been  increased 
by  11,516,540,  vjhich  figures  are  based  upon  actual  tonnage  handled  by 
the  railroads  in  those  years. 
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Ifter  initial  protests  were  filed  by  some  producer  interests  and  this 
Division,  the  Bureau  anended  the  proposal  for  the  considerition  of  actual 
wei/?hts.    Considerable  confusion  and  hardship  would  result  for  e^:/^ 
shippers  by  this  amended  proposal  becnuse  the  '^resent  estimated  wei-ht 
of  53  pounds  has  been  used  consistently  since  1912,    Unofficial  wei,7ht 
tests  made  at  various  times  have  indicated  the  over-all  avera/^fe  wei/^ht 
of  all  sizes  of  eqr/Ts,  in  all  kinds  of  containers,  has  been  closer  to 
53  pounds  than  any  other  wei/^ht.    Therefore,  it  was  /renerally  felt 
throu,Thout  the  industry  md  by  this  Division  that  the  present  estimnted 
weight  should  remain  undisturbed, 

A  member  of  our  staff,  together  xvith  producer  and  trade  representatives, 
called  unon  the  representatives  of  the  trucking  bureau  at  Portland 
directly  initiatin^-^  the  nroposal,  and,  one  other  at  Los  'ji.^eles,  to  oro- 
test  the  contemplated  carrier  action.    The  protests  were  later  confirmed 
in  writing,  further  indicatin.?  that  any  chan/^e  in  weipht  adopted  by  the 
carriers  would  not  be  acceptable  unless  correspondin/r  reductions  were 
made  in  the  line  haul  rates  applicable  on  the, shipments  involved. 

On  Aoril  22,  1947,  at  a  re:7uiar  meeting  of  the  truckin/T  bureau,  the 
aforementioned  proposal  was  canceled  from  the  docket,  .but  this  matter  is 
by  no  means  a  closed  issue  because  the  railroads  are  nor;  mnklnp;  wei.'^ht 
tests  in  various  parts  of  the  country.    It  is  anticipated  that  they  will 
file  proposals  alon^T  the  same  lines,     \t  such  time  we  shall  endeavor  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  producers  in  keeping  their  transportation 
charges  at  a  minimum. 

Ill    ^-[ATSR  C  \RRIER  R.ITES 

The  maritime  and  watenvay  activities  during  the  past  fiscal  year  have 
centered  around  the  orderly  resumption  of  vjater  transportation  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  postwar  merchant  marine.    However,  in  this 
endeavor  it  has  been  our  duty  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  producer 
of  agricultural  products  from  the  i  iposition  of  increases  in  trans- 
portation and  accessorial  charges  any  higher  thctn  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  insure  prompt  and  efficient  service  and  still  be  reasonably 
compensatory. 

It  is  alleged  that  most  of  the  present  maritime  difficulties  are  largely 
due  to  the  disproportionately  increased  cost  of  postviar  steamship  and 
barge  operation  when  coxmpared  to  either  the  railroads  or  the  motor  car- 
riers.   Decreased  labor  efficiency,  high  wages,  archaic  handling  methods, 
in  addition  to  the  necessity  of  replacing  ■'vorn-out  and  prewar  ships  with 
new  vessels  costing  over  a  million  Hollars  each  are  claimed  to  be  the 
controlling, factors  now  faced  by  the  water  lines. 

The  competitive  situation  between  the  water  carriers,  railroads  and 
motortrucks  has  been  an  important  aspect  of  the  rate  and  litigation 
activities  during  the  past  year.     The  Division  has  presented  evidence 
and  testimony  before  the  Interstate.  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Maritime 
Commission  in  16  separate  formal  proceedings.    In  addition,  there  were 
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7  informal  matters  handled  either  bet^^een.. the  rate  regulating  agencies 
of  the  railroads  or  water  carriers  involving  adjustments  relating  to 
domestic  or  expoft  agricultural  traffic. 

Included  in  the  above  formal  ictions  ^^ere  5  dockets  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  relating  to  the  proposal  to  increase  water  com- 
petitive rail  freight  rates,  particularly  in  transcontinental  md 
Pacific  Coist  territories,  in  order  to  nemit  the  water  lines  to  raise 
their  rates.    These  cases  are  still  before  the  Commission,  and  ad- 
ditional hearings  will  be  held,  even  though  an  interim  increase  of 
'about  10  nercent  has  been  ordered. 

Also  included  in  the  year's  activities  were  the  sponsoring  of  ap- 
plications to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  3  new  coastvdse 
and  intercoastal  steamship  operations;  participation  in  a  case  in- 
volving a  13-cent  increase  in  rice  rates  from  Gulf  to  North  .Atlantic 
ports;  and  an  investigation  and  suspension  docket  involving  somre  85 
supplements  to  tariffs  quoting  rates  on  traffic  via  Gulf  Ports  in  which 
the  lines  proposed  to  discontinue  the  wharfage  charges. 

Before  the  Ilaritine  Commission,  continued  representations  were  made 
with  reference  to  the  proposed  formula  for  assessing  nort  charges  on 
the  Pacific  Coast;  additional  handling  of  increased  car  loading  and 
unloading  charges  at  Pacific  Coast  Ports;  filing  of  briefs  in  the 
Pacific  European  Conference  case,  which  involved  features  thought 
detrimental  to  agricultural  traffic  moving  in  foreign  trade. 

The  above  summary  covers  only  the  highlights  of  the  water  and  water  re- 
lated subjects  handled,  but  conservative  estimates  reflect  a  saving  to 
the  agricultural-  interests  for  this  fiscal  year  of  about  vl, 500, 000, 

IV    I{ISCE3X;jmUS  IGTIVITIES 

.1.     Seryic_es__to.  Other  A,gencie_s 

\ctivities  of  the  Rate  Investigation  and  Compilation  Section  of  the 
Division  were  "augmented  by  a  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  .in  Ex  Parte  No,  152  allowing  the  carriers  to  increase  all 
freight  rates  by  variable  amounts  both  as  to  commodity  and  territory. 
The  decision  not  only  had  the  effect  of-  changiag  the  status  of  terminal 
markets  but  necessitated  adjustments  in  freight  rates  throughout  the 
United  States,  including  agricultural  products  and  all  other  commodities. 

The  Section  was  expanded  in  January  1946  by  the  addition  of  personnel 
from  other  agencies  and  set  up  to  prepare  and  furnish  rate  schedules  via 
all  modes  of  transportation  to  agencies  of  the  Department  that  require' 
such  inf ormatibn  in  the  formulation  of  their  policies.    It  is  equipped 
with  fully  qualified  personnel  and  a  tariff  library  containing  many 
thousands  of  volumes  pertaining  to  rates,  rules,  regulations,  and  laws 
of  transportation  that  enables  the  Section  to  conduct  and  furnish  com- 
prehensive research  and  technical  compilations  of  freight  rates  and 
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related  data  on  ag'^icultural  products,  animals  and  products,  and  other 
commodities  for  the  service  of  other  administrations,  bureaus,  and 
offices  of  the  Department, 

Some  of  the  duties  of  the  Section  are  those  of  obtainin/j  gronv  rate  ad- 
justments and  special  accessorial  arran/^ements,  analyzing  rate  levels 
on  products  of  agriculture  and  their  relationship  to  the  rate  levels 
of  other  commodities,  and  handling  other  assignments  pertaining  to  the 
transportation  of  farm  nroducts  and  supplies  for  agencies  in  the 
Department  involved  in  the  transportation  of  Government -vowned  tonnage. 

The  actual  saving  to  these  agencies  ivithin  the  Department  effected 
through  rate  adjustments  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947, 
amounted  to  $257,480,    The  total  number  of  rates  compiled  and  furnished 
to  26  offices  and  agencies  vrlthin  the  Department  during  the  period  from 
July  1,  1946,  to  June  30,  1947,  was  101,833, 

Rates  were  quoted  on  fertilizers,  fertilizer  materials,  limestone,  marl, 
seed,  grain,  cotton,  nursery  stock,  fruits,  vegetables,  livestock,  dairy 
products,  'vool,  farm  implements,  tractors,  trucks,  office  equipment 
and  supplies,  household  gooHs,  and  many  other  commodities  and  accessorial 
charges. 

411  service  activities  in  the  Division  for  other  agencies  are  oaid  for 
by  transfer  of  funds  from  such  agencies,  so  this  work  does  not  require 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  work  in  obtaining  freight  rate 
adjustments  on  agricultural  products, 

1.    iialf_St^age_Jlcing___of_  Reilrd^?erTbor_Ca_r_s  -  During  the  war,  when  ice 
supplies  were  inadequate  at  times,  we  induced  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  order  the  railroads  to  permit  the  use  of  half  stage 
refrigeration  at  charges  of  78  percent  of  full  service.    This  service 
and  the  charges  were  eventually  published  to  expire  6  months  after  the 
end  of  the  war,  or  as  later  published,  December  31,  1946,  Strong 
representations  were  made  by  us  together  mth  perishable  shipping 
interests,  the  result  of  which  was  an  extension  of  the  service  and 
charges  until  December  31,  1947, 

^*    1.^^^^^  Npil  Bpij^k^^2p2.^-S'^^9}^J.^2P-J^^^t^2P^  ~  '^^^  Transportation 
Corps  Board  of  the  United  States  Xrmy  constructed  a  refrigerator  car  to 
operato    on  narrow  gauge  railroads.    In  order  to  determine  the  ef- 
ficiency of  this  car  against  cold  and  heat,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  requested  to  conduct  a  series  of  refrigeration  and  heater  tests  in 
a  car  testing  laboratory  located  in  Uexandria,  Virginia,     \  member  of 
our  staff  conducted  9  tests  in  a  car  testing  laboratory  simulating 
various  climatic  conditions,  and  a  detailed  report  has  been  prepared 
for  the  War  Department. 


3.    Splat^-Ab£orptd£n_H£f Car  'Tests^  -  One  of  the  major  problems 
f -acin;^  the  frozen  food  industry  is  proper  ref ri/^erator  car  equipment 
to  transport  its  commodities  safely  over  f'^reat  distances.    In  tests 
previously  conducted  by  the  Division  usin?  water  ice  and  salt  as  a 
refrigerant,  the  best  commodity  temperatures  obtained  were  from  5  to 
15  de^^ees  above  zero» 

X  new  system  of  refrigeration  has  been  developed  usin/^  anhydrous  ammonia 
as  a  refrigerant  which  maintains  air  and  commodity  temperatures  of  ap- 
proximately zero.    The  frozen  food  industry  requested  that  the  Division 
conduct  a  test  with  this  new  system  of  ref rif^eration  adapted  to  a  re- 
frigerator car  in  the  car  testing  laboratory  located  in  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  on  a  carload  of  frozen  tangerine  segments.    This  test  has  been 
conducted,  and  the  results  were  satisfactory,    A  report  has  been 
prepared  and  distributed  to  interested  persons  in  the  frozen  food 
industry  and  to  the  railroads. 

4.    Refio^g^ratorjCJar^Im^  present  fleet  of  refrigerator 

cars  are  very  badly  run  down  because  of  excessive  use.    In  many  sections 
of  the  country,  the  private  refrigerator  car  lines  have  not  been  able 
to  place  their  cars  in  shops  for  minor  or  major  repairs.    A  member  of 
our  staff  has  been  appointed  to  a  committee  established  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  a  mor-e  efficient  refrigerator  car.    The  work  is  carried 
on  in  cooperation  with  the  frozen  food  industry,  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry,  dairy  and  poultry  industry,  railroads,  private 
refrigerator  car  lines,  and  the  Association  of  Imerican  Railroads.  This 
Committee  develops  and  assigns  project-s  for  various  types  of  refrigera- 
tion and  heater  service  testa  to  be  conducted  in  order  to  develop  data 
to  aid  in  iiiprovements.    At  present  new  cars  are  being  constructed  which 
include  most  of  the  suggested  improvements  made  by  representatives  of 
this  Committee. 

The  Association  of  /unerican  Railroads  originally  set  the  program  for 
2  years  and  has  recently  extended  its  operation  for  another  year. 

C.    North_  Dakot_ajri^ans]2pi^ta_tijD^  Ipstitute_ 

Representatives  of  the  Division  participated  in  a  State  transportation 
institute  conducted  by  the  North  Dakota  Farmers  Union  on  January  17 
and  18,  1947,     This  conference  afforded  us  a  valuable  opportunity  to 
exchange  information  v/ith  producers  and  their  organizations  and  to  gain 
a  better  insight  in  connection  mth  their  transportation  needs.  Likewise, 
we  had  the  opportunity  to  explain  to  them  the  transportation  xvork  that 
the  Division  is  doing  pursuant  to  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  and  Public  Law  No,  733  of  the  79th  Congress. 

D.     Reyi.si.on  of_Interstate_  £omm£rc_ej3oram 
Frei£ht_  C^oramodit^  Stati_stic_al_  Cla_ssification_ 

During  the  year  a  much  needed  revision  of  the  freight  commodity  classifi- 
cation used  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  statistical  purposes 


was  completed.    The  last  revision  was  nade  in  1928,    In  virtually  every 
formal  case  that  is  presented  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  our 
transportation  specialists  have  occasion  to  use  these  data,  which  are 
particularly  valuable  in  ^'eneral  revenue  cases  such  as  iEx  Parte  162, 
In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Commission  we  submitted  detailed  su.^r- 
f":estions  for  revision  of  the  classification    provided  for  a/^ricultural 
commodities.    The  addition  of  many  new  classes  vdll  facilitate  the 
development  of  more  accurate  comparison  of  the  tonna,.^e  ori^rinating  and 
terminating  in  all  the  States-  and  territories. 

E.  £arload  Traffic,  Studies,  1^39__Se.ries, 

/ifter  extended  ne^^otiations  an  a^rreement  was  reached  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  which  we  will  receive 
as  completed,  a  full  and  complete  tabulation  of  point-to-point  movements, 
rates,  and  distances  taken  from  the  1939  waybill  study  for  the  entire 
list  of  a-^ricultural  commodities.    This  1939  traffic  test  was  initiated 
by  the  Board  of  Investii^ation  and  Research  and,  upon  its  termination, 
was  taken  over  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.     The  tabulations 
that  we  mil  receive  will  be  of  material  aid  for  the  study  of  traffic 
flow  of  a^?ricultural  commodities  and  of  rate  levels,  and  will  be  useful 
as  background  material  in  the  nreparation  of  rate  evidence  for  hearings 
before  the  Commission. 

F.  Cla_ss_  Rat_ej:nve_st_igat_i£n_of  193^9 

Shortly  after  the  Division  commenced  operation  in  1939  and  before  it 
was  equipped,  to  participate  in  nroceedin^'^s  of  great  magnitute,  pro- 
ceedings Imo^'rn  as' the  Class  Rate  Investigation  of  1939  and  proposed 
changes  in  the  Consolidated  Frei  "'ht  Classification  were  instigated. 
However,  a  representative  of  the  Division  did  appear  as  an  observer  at 
the  pre-hearing  conference  and  the  first  hearing  and  intervened  in  the 
proceeding,  and  we  have  continued  to  keen  in  close  touch  mth  the  case 
because  of  a  realisation  that  it  would  ultimately  affect  many  if  not 
all  of  the  rates  on  agricultural  commodities. 

On  May  12,  1947,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  sustained  the 
order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  these  proceedings.  Thus 
the  way  has  been  cleared  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  pro- 
ceed with  further  steps  toward  making  its  interim  order  effective  and 
toward  the  final  uniform  rail  class  rate  adjustm.ent  i^dthin  and  bet^^een 
all  territories  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    At  this  time  it  is  impossibl 
to  determine  the  full  extent  to  which  either  the  interim  rates  or  the 
ultimate  adjustment  may  affect  agricultural  commodities.     It  is  assumed 
that  some  revision  of  the  interim  rates  and  the  ultimate  uniform  scale 
as  prescribed  mil  be  made  in  order  to  reflect  the  general  rate  increases 
of  Ex  Parte  162  authorized  subsequent  to  the  order  in  the  class  rate  case 
which  was  entered  on  May  15,  19,45.    The  ultifnate  equality  of  class  rates 
contemplated  mil  await  the  completion '  of  the  new  uniform  freight - 
classification  on  which  the  rail  carriers  a'^e  nresently'  at  work. 
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'7e  are  informed  that  as  this  work  is  completed,  dockets  ^^dll  be  issued 
embracin,7  various  grouos  of  articles  in  the  new  classification.  ''Jhile 
the  precise  effect  of  the  decision  cannot  presently  be  determined,  it 
is  reasonably  clear  that  eventually  it  will  brinrr  about  profound  chan.'^es 
in  existin^j  rate  structures  and  materially  affect  rates  on  many  a^^ri- 
cultural  commodities.    The  Division  will  continue  to  follow  the  pro- 
ceeding closely  and  participate  in  matters  of  interest  to  agricultural 
producers  in  connection  with  the  multitude  of  rate  changes  that  will  be 
forthcoming  in  the  future. 
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V.    STVTEIIENT  OF  ESTIILITED  SAVINGS  TO  PRODUCERS  FROM 
TR\NSPORT\TION  SERVICES  UNDER  SECTION  201 
OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTIIENT  ACT, 
1939  TO  JUNE  30,  1947 


NajTie_jDf_  jIc tion 

Gr^in: 

Ex  Illinois  River  to 
East  (I&S  Docket  4718) 

Grain: 

Bulk- Heading  Char^^e 
in  ^'[est  and  Southwest 

Ric_ej_ 

Southwest  to  Florida 
Ports 

Fla_xs^e  ed : 

Chicago  to  East 

Hax: 

Nevada  to  Oregon 
1943  only 

Gra_in  -  2pX®X"iIl®Ilt_PlL^£.di. 
Transit  Rules  at  Ohio 
River  Points  (I&S  Docket 
5249) 


Grairi : 

CrosstoiAm  Switching 
Charges  at  Kansas  City,  IIo. 
Canceled 

Grairi  ^  Goverament JD^med^ 
Refunds  on  overcharges 


^  ,  .  Estimated  ^ ; 
Annual  Saving^  y 
Fiscal  Year 
1946-1947 


$  493,304 


Southwest  to  Northeast 

via  Gulf  Ports 

1942  only 

(I&S  Docket  5083) 


150,000 

512,000 
30,000 


8,000 


2,121 
5,000 


Savings 
Prior  to 
JulyJ.^  1946 


825,000 

2,304,000 
135,000 

1,100 


23,300 

/ 


9,544 


Cumulative 
Saving  to 
June  30,  1947 


2,713,172  t  3,206,476 


975,000 

2,816,000 
165,000 

1,100 


23,300 


11,665 
5,000 


72,187 


72,187 
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Estimated 
Innual  Savin/? 
Fiscal  Year 
1946-1947 


N.3me__of_     ti on 

Froz^n_J  le  a Jt: 

Saved  to  '.^F.A.  by 
Slininatin^r  Ref  re'ezing 
at  Ports 


Fro  z  en__F  ood^s : 

Defeat  of  Proposed  Increase 

In  Refri./jeration  Charf^es  356,400 


Fresji  FraiJbs_and_Ve^^£table£: 
Defeat  of  Proposed  Increase 
in  Price  of  Ice  Charged  by 
Railroads  in  California 


Savini^s  Cunulative 
Prior  to  Savinr^  to 

Jiil7_li  1946       i.une__30,  JL947 


Refri/je^ration  Cha_r/^es_: 
Cost  of  Ice  Increase  in 
Southeast 

Free  Return  of  Caretakers 
in  Eastern  Territory 

Ve£etable_  ^l.s._Iinport_ed_: 
Suspension  Increased  Rates 
Vccount  CCC  (ICC  Docket 
No.  27747) 

F_er^ti_li_ze_^r: 

Canada  to  S.S,  Points 

Linestone_: 

Between  All  Points  in 
U.S.     Suspension  3  percent 
in  All  Rates 

lAmin/rJIat^ria]^^ : 

In  Official  Territory 
{  \AA*)  Commercial 

Ma  rLjj? 

Va. ,      Va. ,  and  Md. 

C_o  t^t  on : 

Truck  Plates  .in 
North  Carolina 


845,973 


40,192 


42,000 


25,000,000 
25,000,000 


31,500 


$8,537,500 


819,000 


2,455,129 


385,000 


652,300 


  1,519,137 


9,000,000 


3,038,575 


$8,537,500 


1,175,400 


3,301,102 


425,192 


694,300 


1,519,137 


9,000,000 


3,038,575 


62,950,743  87,950,743 
80 , 000 , 000         105 , 000 , 000 


31,500 


7,200 


19,000 


26,200 
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Najne_of_  A^ction 

£o  t_t  on : 

Southwest  to  Vir^nia 

Co tt on : 

Southwest  to  Southeast 

and  P^ast 


Estimated 
.Innual  Savins? 
Fiscal  Year 
1946-1947 


$  3,100 


5,560,000 


Co tt  on : 

C  a  1  j  -f  o  :*ni  a  -  Ar  i .  on  a  to 

Sex  h •Das b ,  Northeast 

and  Cora da  51,000 

C^ot_tqi" ;  * 
Southwest  to  Alabama 
and  Geor;?ia  12,000 

C^otton_Bale_  Coverin/?: 

General   


Pho^sjDhat e_  Hock_£_ 

Florida  to  Kentucky  ^nd 
I  lis  sour  i 

Su^e  rp]i  o ^ha  te : 

Proposed  chan^je  in 
Classification  Stopped 

Su£erphosphat_e : 
South  to  ITest 

Co  t_t  on_L  3Jit_e  rs :   Ge  n  e  r  a  1 

Ph£sphate_  Ro£k: 

New  Jersey  and  Mass. 

ph at e_  Rock : 
Illinois,  etc,  ■\Ai\ 
Commercial 


66,583 

1,785,000 

150,000 
42,500 

99,000 


17,000 
80,000 


Pho^s^hate.  Roc_k: 

All  Territories  4(^  per  gr. 

ton  6  mos.  Jan.  1  to 

June  30  160,000 

Ilmeston^e: 

lassouri  to  Illinois  745,800 


Sa''«n.nTs 
Prior  to 


Cumulative 
Saving  to 


iiilyJ-A.  i^i"^        JuneJ30,  J.947_ 


9,760  ^    •    $  12,860 


32,558,850 


2,314,020 


68  ,.69-0 


106,792 


143,074 


3,958,500 


42,500 
90,000 


38,118,850 


2,365,020 

80,690 
106,792 

209,657 

5,743,500 

150,000 
■  85,000 

189,000 


17,000 
80,000 


678,000 


160,000 


1,423,800 
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Naine_jDf_  A_ction 
In  California 


Estimated 
Annual  Saving 
Fiscal  Year 
1946-1947 


$  200,000 


Cj^tt  on : 

Extension  of  Freight 
Bills 

Oilj_jSoyb_ean^  and  £.orn : 
Increased  Rates  Postponed 
until  8/15/45  CCC 
(ICC  Docket  No.  28553) 


1,750,000 


Savings 
P'f'ior  to 
cJuly  1,  1946 


^  1,000,000 


7,500,000 


Cumulative 
Savin.-";  to 
JimeJ30,_19_47_ 

$  1,200,000 


9,250,000 


4,202,600 


4,202,600 


Sug;ar: 

Defeated  Cancellation 
Transit  Privileges  (CCC) 

(ICC  Docket  No.  29078)    9,344,612  9,344,612 

To, from,  and  ^Adthin  the 

South  (I&S  Docket  No.  4779)  150,000  512,500  662,500 

Livesto_ck: 

Pick-up  in  Illinois,  Iowa 
and  'ifi  scon  sin 

(ICC  Docket  No.  28216)  180,000  1,060,000  1,240,000 


Livestock^: 

Loading  and  Unloading 
(I&S  Docket  No.  5129) 
Charges  at  Chicago 


180,000 


748,905 


928,905 


Livestock_; 

Rates  in  "fe stern 
District 

(ICC  Docket  17000-9) 


500,000 


Livestoclc: 

Loading  and  Unloading 
Charges  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

(F.D.  Nos.  14038  and  14718)  9,600 


y.v^esto_clc,_Ebdiibi^td^on 
(I&S  Dockets  5149-5174) 
1943  only 


27,000 


2,416,000 


17,600 


45,000 


2,916,000 


27,200 


72,000 


150.  - 


Estimated 

■Innual  Saving  Savings  Cumiulative 

Fiscal  Year  Prior  to  Savin/^  to 

Name__pf  Action  ,                  _  1.9£6-1947_  _  i^lvj-^  l^UPJ'Q^  J~2^^1 

Ex£02lt_R£_te_s-Goyernment_ 
Traffic : 

TlCClDocket  No.  29006)    $    3,570,000         $10,000,000  §13,570,000 

Teminal J3harj^^^  ; 
Pacific  Coast  Ports 

(I&S  Docket  No.  5146)  850,000  2,450,000  3,300,000 
Cpnt_ainer_s : 

.  Used,  Returned  50,000  1,650,000  1,700,000 

3^a^r^fa^e__Ch_aT^?T£,s : 
California  Ports 

(I!. C. Dockets  Nos.   632^651)        48,500  215,500  264,000 

Brjjl£e_\i^bitr^ajri_es : 
\t  Memphis  md  Lower 
Mississippi  River  Crossinf^s 

(Docket  29366  et  al.)  40,000  40,000  80,000 

Horses  and  Ilules  10,000    10,000 

^11^  Cpnmodi_ti_es_: 

Transit  at  Gulf  Ports 
when  f  orivarded  by  Water 
(ms  Docket  No.  5176) 

1942-1945    1,077,672  1,077,672 

;_7pol: 

New  Mexico  to  Boston  38,150                153,499  191,649 
Wool : 

Oregon  and  ^ Washington  to 

Boston                  '  ^  77,175                 330,250  407,425 
Pin_eap|2l£: 

Florida  to  U.S.  6,000                 40,500  46,500 

WatjBrmelon : 

Loading  Rules  in  South 

(ms  Docket  No.  4785)  80,000  432,500  512,500 
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..^f  1        Annual  Sav'ia?' ' 

r.,;^      Fiscal  -Y'qBr..'-- 
1946^1947 


Savin/Ts  ,. 
Prior  to ' 
July  1,  1946 


Ca'Tiulitive 
>Savinr'  to 


Increase  in  Estiniated  O'-  .  - 

"Vei.^hts 

(I&S  Docket  No.  4786)  12,000,000 

Pot_atoe^s :  •  .. 

•■'JIaine  to  South 
1940  to  1943   


e_s : 

Pacific  Coast  to  East 
1942  to  1943 
]>  ■  ' 
Pojb  atpe_s '. 

Maine  to  East  and  South 
1944-1945 

Vefretabljes :  , 

Idaho  and  Oregon  to  South 
(I&S  Docket  No.  5061) 

Vegetable's ; 

Idaho  and  Ore;^on  to  East 
•  (I&S  Docket  Mo.  5091) 

C^anned__Goods : 

Florida  to  Pacific  Coast 

C<am_ed__Go  od_s : 
Texas  to  East 

Vine^ai^: 

North  Carolina  to  South 
(I&S  Docket  No.  5233) 

Oniori  s : 

Texas  to  Southeast 

Texas  to  North  and  East 

Fro_zen__Food^s : 

Pacific  Coast  to  East 


67,000 

78,000 
40,000 
115,000 

1,200 
14,000 
605,000 
11,000 


$5  55,875,000      .  '167,875,000 


120,000. 

1,560,000 

550,000 

226,400 

195,000 
195,000 
210,000 

2,950 
.  72,500 
2,190,000 
21,700 


120,000 

1,560,000 

550^000 

,  293,400 

273,000 
235,000 
325,000 

4,150 
86,500 
2,795,000 
32,700 
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'Name_jDf_  i±ctlrm 

Ve£e t_abl£ Sj_  Hix^d  C_ajrs : 
Texas  to  Northeast 
(I&S  Docket  No.  5218) 

Pea_clies_: 

No^th  Carolina  to  U.3, 
(I&S  Docket  No.  5306) 

P_eac]ie_s : 

South  to  North 

E/T£S : 

Pacific  Coast  to  East 

£iiL^iis_Fniitj_ 

Florida  to  Northeast 

£anned__Foods : 

Texas  to  New  York 

Po  t_at_o_e  s : 

Maine  to  U.  S. 

Ve^e  t_abl  e_s : 

South  to  North 

Butter: 

Portland,  Oregon  to 
California 

E  ^?£s : 

Arbitrary  Claim  Rule 

Cheese : 

Pacific  Coast  to  East 


Estimated 
-Innual;  Saving 
Fiscal  Year 
1946-1947 


74,000 

4,000 
400,000 
6,200 
250,000 
18,000 
50,000 
750,000 


800,000 
1,160 


Savinf^s 
Prior  to 
July_l^  1946 


180,000 


9,500 


115,000 


Maine  to  Boston,  Mass 
(Via  Motor  Carrier) 


33,000 
500,000 
45,500 

94,500 


Cumulative 
Saving  to 
JuneJ30,_1947_ 


254,000 

13,500 
400,000 
121,200 
250,000 
18,000 
50,000 
750,000 

33,000 
1,300,000 
46,660 

94,500. 


I 
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Name^of^  Action 


Estimated 
iVnnual  Saving 
Fiscal  Year 
1946-1947 


Jul^^ J.^  1946 


Savings 
?rio"»"  to 


Cumulative 
Saving  to 
Ju.ne_30,_  1947 


All.  Ml?-£^i."^ii^^l 
£om£di  t  ie_s : 

Ex  Parte  148-162-General 

Rail  Rate  Cases 


$  69,458,898 


$262,500,000 


$331,958,898 


Motor  Carri^er_s :  l/ 

General  Rate  Increases 


35^198j^674 


_178^321^612 
$761,684,673 


_213^520^286_ 
$950,680,903 


Totals:    (See  Note) 


$188,995,230 


1/    These  savings  apply  to  all  freight  moved  by  motor  coromon  carriers  of 
property.    It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  savings  on  agricultural 
products  and  farm  supplies  transported  by  such  carriers  because  no 
reliable  data  are  available  showing  the  volume  of  this  particular  class 
of  freight.    Hundreds  of  such  carriers  have  special  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  authority  to  transport  agricultural  products  and  farm  supplies. 
Moreover  for-hire  carriers,  other  than  regulated  comjnon  carriers,  haul 
substantial  tonnages  of  farm  products  and  supplies.    The  general  level 
of  these  charges  is  related  to  the  prevailing  common  carrier  rates  so  that 
changes  in  common  carrier  rates  are  reflected  in  these  for-hire  charges. 

Not  included  in  these  figures  are  estimated  savings  of  3  percent  on 
California  intrastate  traffic  and  25  percent  covering  grain  products 
and  livestock  moved  intrastate  in  Oklahoma. 


The  figures  in  the  above  table  cover  only  the  measurable  savings  re- 
su].ting  from  cases  in  which  the  Division  has  participated.  Many  other 
actions  have  been  taken  which  brought  monetary  benefits, the  amounts  of 
which  cannot  be  determined. 


Note: 
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VI.    NIJIIBER  OF  \CTIONS  T.IKEN  DURING  FISCAL  YE  iR  1947 
.IFFECTING  S^CH  OF  THE  STITSS 


1. 

Alabama 

50 

Nebraska 

43 

2. 

.\rizona 

32 

26. 

"Nevada 

32 

3. 

Arkansas 

57 

27. 

New  Hampshire 

37 

4. 

California 

44 

28. 

New  Jersey 

43 

5. 

Colorado 

44 

29. 

New  Mexico 

43 

6. 

Connecticut 

37 

30. 

New  York 

48 

7. 

Delaware 

43 

31. 

North  Carolina 

52 

8. 

Florida 

54 

32. 

North  Dakota 

39 

9. 

Georgia 

55 

33. 

Ohio 

45 

10. 

Idaho 

37 

.  34. 

Oklahoma 

52 

11. 

Illinois 

52 

35. 

Ore/^on 

41 

12. 

Indiana 

48 

36. 

Pennsylvania 

48 

13. 

Iowa 

52 

37. 

* 

Rhode  Island 

38 

14. 

Kansas 

59 

38. 

South  Carolina • 

50 

15. 

Kentucky 

51 

39. 

South  Dakota 

36 

16. 

Louisiana 

59 

40. 

Tennessee 

50 

17. 

Maine 

38 

41. 

Texas 

59 

18. 

Maryland 

43 

42. 

Utah 

34 

19. 

Massachusetts 

38 

43. 

Vermont 

38 

20. 

ItLchigan 

39 

44. 

Virginia 

56 

A  R 

VJashington 

Ox) 

22, 

Mississippi 

49 

46. 

^7est  Virginia 

41 

23. 

Missouri 

63 

47. 

i'/isconsin 

53 

24. 

Montana 

38 

48. 

■fyoming 

36 

